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and not to any individual connected with it. 
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Copyright, 1910, by the Wallace Pub. 
Co. Mie entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are 
against J any part without giving credit 
by adding “From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


TAXATION IN IOWA. 
Our readers in the adjoining states 
of the Mississippi valley may perhaps 
be interested in a brief review of the 























discussions that have been going on 
* for a good many years in the state of 


Iowa on the subject of taxation. 

When these western states were 
first settled, the problem of equitable 
taxation was comparatively simple. 
The wealth of the state was mostly in 
Jand and live stock. The quality of 
the land was fairly uniform; there 
was little personal property except in 
live stock and farm machinery; and 
there were no great cities with large 
amounts of personal property. Prop- 
erty both in the country and in the 
smaller towns was low in price. 

There were no railroads to speak of, 
and those that were already coming 
in were regarded with such favor by 
the people, whether on the farm or in 
town, that they were glad of the gifts 
of state and government of land for 
railroad purposes, and willingly con- 
tributed from two and one-half to five 
per cent of the taxable value of the 
land and other property to aid and en- 
courage them. As railroads increased 
in number and in value, the problem 
of the best method of taxing them 
became a rather serious one. All 
classes of people seem to regard taxes 
about as they regard death, and es- 
cape from both as long as possible. 
Hence there was constant complaint 
that the railroads escaped taxation. 
Not infrequently this problem entered 
into the politics of the -state, and of 
other states as well. 

Then the cities began to grow. 
Banks were established. Wealth ac- 
cumulated, and a large amount of that 
wealth was in the shape of what is 
known as intangible property, notes, 
deposits in banks, and other forms of> 
credit. This again complicated the 
problem of equitable taxation. After 
trying various methods, the problem 
of railroad taxation was temporarily 
shelved by giving the power to levy 
taxes to an executive council. The 
railroads were then taxed as a whole, 
and the taxes other than the state tax 
were collected by the counties, town- 
ships and school districts through 
which they passed, in proportion to the 
mileage of each taxing district. 

Naturally, in order to escape this 
state tax, which is very high—two to 
three and a half mills on the dollar— 
the counties began to lower their as- 
sessments. About ten years ago an 
effort was made to correct this abuse 
by a law requiring all farms and other 
real estate to be assessed at full value. 


“Then, to prevent extravagance in the 


administration of cities and towns, 
and counties as well, the maximum 





rate of levy in each case having been 
fixed by law, the full value was divid- 
ed by four, in order to get the taxable 
value. (For example, if the county, 
township or city was limited by law 
to a definite assessment, to have lev- 
ied this on the full value would tend 
to promote extravagance in adminis- 
tration, the officials in any corpora- 
tion being disposed to spend all the 
money available.) 


Then began the remarkable advance 
in the value of farms and of business 
property in the cities, amounting in 
the last ten or twelve years to about 
eight per cent per annum, while prop- 
erty in the country towns and in 
many of the residence districts in the 
city made but little advance. While 
the valuation was raised to some ex- 
tent, it did not increase nearly as rap- 
idly as the advance in real estate and 
business property. The result was 
that farms were assessed at from forty 
to sixty per cent of their actual selling 
value; and when this was divided by 
four, the amount on which taxes was 
paid was really very small. 

Meanwhile assessors were attempt- 
ing to tax moneys and credits at their 
face value; and inasmuch as moneys 
and credits are mostly owned in the 
towns and cities, where there is a 
large additional city and school tax, 
the rate of taxation on moneys and 
credits amounted to about fifty per 
cent of their net return. For example, 
deposits in savings banks were tax- 
able under the law. The income from 
them was four per cent; the taxes in 
the cities and towns from two to two 
and one-half per cent. To compel the 
owners of moneys and credits to dis- 
close them, a tax ferret law was 
passed. The result of this was to 
drive money out of the state, and at 
the same time to take half and over 
of the income from the small savings 
of people who could not go out of the 
state. 

Plenty of instances can be furnished 
of men who, rather than pay this tax 
on their moneys and credits, went to 
California, where mortgages are not 
taxed. Nearly every one of our read- 
ers knows plenty of instances where 
men have invested in Canada lands, 
or in lands in the semi-arid section, or 
in the irrigation districts, for the 
same reason. Attorneys have told us 
of clients who could not send their 
money out of the state, but went out 
themselevs to avoid paying the taxes. 
To meet this difficulty the last legis- 
lature levied a tax of five mills on the 
dollar on moneys and credits, which is 
practically the rate of taxation that 
farmers are paying on their lands at 
their low rate of assessment. 

The last legislature also empowered 
the governor to appoint a temporary 
tax commission to study the subject 
and suggest a remedy for the existing 
evils to the’ next legislature. The gov- 
ernor called a state tax conference for 
the third week in March, composed 
of delegates from each county in the 
state, appointed by the boards of su- 
pervisors. The conference was held, 
and about the only thing it did was to 
reveal to the tax commission the dis- 
content over the state, and the jeal- 
ousy between the country and the city. 
It revealed a vast amount of misun- 
derstanding of the whole subject, and 
the need for careful study on the part 
of the railroads, bankers, merchants 
and farmers. This in itself is valuable, 
but it seems to us to be about the only 
valuable result of the conference. 

We have no hope whatever of any 
good results unless the legislature will 
take such action as will dispense with 
the general property tax for the sup- 
port of the state. By “general prop- 
erty tax” we mean the state tax on all 
property of every kind. Just so long 
as the various counties have to con- 
tribute to the support of the state, they 
will endeavor to make that support as 
small as possible by lowering the val- 
uation. The lower the valuation, the 
greater the injustice done, and the 
more heavily the burden will rest upon 
the man who owns a small house or a 
farm of inferior quality. 

When the subject was up years ago, 
and it was resolved to assess all prop- 
erty at its full value, we predicted 
that this was precisely what would 
happen. We now predict that it will 
happen again, and keep on happening 
until in some way the state raises its 
revenues from some other source than 
general property. 

Our suggestion then was that the 
constitution should be so amended as 
to allow the taxes from railroads to go 
into the state treasury. There would 





then be no need for a board of equal- 
ization, except for the assessment of 
railroads and other state-wide public 
utilities. Each county would be a tax- 
ing district in itself, and self-interest 
would lead it to assess property at its 
full value and lower the rate of levy. 

We doubt whether an amendment to 
the constitution is needed, provided 
that the right-of-way be taxed as the 
land adjoining is taxed; and for coun- 
ty, township and school purposes, etc., 
that the railroad be taxed either by 
an executive council, as now, or by a 
commission of specialists employed 
for that purpose, the entire remainder 
going to the support of the state. We 
have not time to discuss this subject 
fully, but mention it now because it 
will be one of the questions that will 
come up for discussion and disposition 
at the next general assembly. 

The condition of the states adjoin- 
ing Iowa differs very little from that 
in our own state; and we commend to 
the consideration of all our readers 
the problem of a just and equitable 
system of taxation. No system can be 
absolutely just, but we can approxi- 
mate to justice, and in doing so pro- 
mote the well being of all classes of 
people. We must learn to get rid of 
the notion that taxes are like death— 
something to be avoided as long as 
possible. A tax properly adjusted is 
an investment on behalf of the com- 
munity, and should be made as prof- 
itable as any other investment. The 
nearer we come to getting our taxes 
levied on a just basis, the easier it 
will be for the public to realize that 
taxes are an investment for the bene- 
fit of the community, and when we 
get to that point, we shall not couple 
them with the Grim Monster. 





MEN AND BRUTES. 


Sometimes when we see what. pass- 
es for men handling what are gener- 
ally suposed to be brutes, we have 
some difficulty in determining which 
is really the man and which is really 
the brute. Contact with lower ani- 
mals reveals the gentleman or the 
brute in man, and also reveals the 
better and worse nature of the brute. 

We have seen men who never have 


a kind word for a horse, whose idea 
of handilng a colt is that of breaking 
rather than training, and who con- 
stantly punish horses for their own 
mistakes. While there are some horses 
which, like some men, are naturally 
vicious, speaking generally the horse 
reveals the character of the man who 
drives it. If he is a kind man and in- 
telligent, the bearing of the horse will 
show it. If he is a nervous man, the 
horse, accustomed for ages to the 
guidance of man, shows it. We once 
saw a farmer attempt to drive a load 
of corn up an incline to unload at the 
elevator. The horses evidently had 
no confidence in the judgment of the 
man, and balked. A man who knew 
horses asked the owner to give him 
the lines. He spoke to them kindly 
and encouragingly, and they went up 
without hesitation or a break. Men 
do not make enough of their horses. 
The horse is really the partner of the 
man in farming operations; and. will 
give his’ confidence and accept his 
guidance, if the man knows how to in- 
spire confidence and how to guide. 
The horse is naturally a timid animal, 
and will flee rather than fight. Its 
timidity should be supplemented by 
man’s courage. 

You can tell a good deal about a 
man, if you see him milk his cows. 
The cow seems to understand a good 
milker. She has absolute confidence, 
and will give down readily and also 
yield larger amounts of milk, because 
she knows she is being handled by a 
true gentleman or a true lady. 

We do not expect any man to learn 
much wisdom from the hog. The hog 
has less sympathy than any animal 
about the place except the cat, which 
is totally unregenerate, absolutely self- 
ish, and has no sympathy at all. But 
even the hog knows a good master. 

Sheep are such helpless and depend- 
ent animals through long ages of sub- 
jection, that they naturally depend on 
the shepherd’s care. They have ages 
ago quit thinking for themselves; and 
therefore success in handling sheep 
depends more upon the man than any- 
thing else. 

Who has not admired the devotion 
of the dog to man? Originally a wolf, 
cowardly, treacherous, and yet by as- 





a 
sociation with men of the higher; 
he has become in the nobies: 
almost human, intelligent, ari, shajj 
we say, reasoning? Certainiy he ha 
imbibed something of a sense of = 
mor. So nearly human hag he become 
that a farm boy’s life és not complete 
without the companionship of a te 

While these lower animals can w= 
in a strict sense educate men, they 
are the occasion of a good deal of ed- 
ucation; so much so that the character 
of a man can be pretty correctiy est; 
mated by the bearing that the lower 
animals on the farm maintain towarg 
him. He should be their guide, philog. 
opher, friend, benefactor; and all of 
them show more or less of their cong. 
dence in him or their fear of him, thug 
bringing out a good deal of the begt 
and the worst that is in him. Their 
unspoken language is probably a bet. 
ter certificate of character or want of 
it than even his neighbors could give 
him; for his animals judge him with. 
out prejudice and without envy, and 
their judgment is pretty nearly just, 





THE SILO A MEANS OF GRACE. 


We do not mean grace in the sense 
that the preachers use it. We might 
have said a “means of salvation,” but 
we do not mean by that salvation as 
the preachers use the word. We mean 
that the silo is a means for the growth 


of that kind of character that makes 
good farmers. We might say that it 
does more than that: it prevents cer- 
tain feelings which sometimes find ex- 
pression in words not used in good so- 
ciety, and in this sense it certainly is 
a means of grace in the preacher's 
sense. 

For example, if the farmer has a silo 


blew—he is likely to use better lan- 
than if, to get feed for his cattle, 
has to go out to his field or shock 
rm in the snow a foot deep, or in re- 
been no snow 


8s win 

ks out of the ground before he can 
on the wagon. There is an 

under these circum- 

a man to speak “unadvis- 

with his lips.” We know it from 


The man who has a good silo, when 
he comes to haul out the manure, is 
not likely to fall backwards when he 
tackles a long corn stalk and finally 
pries a forkful loose. He is not likely 
to speak ungently in his endeavor to 
get an unruly steer to behave himself 
properly when a storm is coming up. 
We don’t believe that any of the ex- 
periences of a man in handling corn 
fodder in the shock and feeding cattle 
are a means of grace. 

The silo is therefore, even if we take 
it in an indirect way, a means of grace. 
In the summer season, when the grass 
is burned to a crisp, as it was last 
summer, the pasture getting shorter 
and shorter every day, and the fly in- 
creasing in capacity to torment man 
and beast, the man with a silo who 
will feed his cattle in the daytime and 
let them stay in a dark barn during 
the hot weather, is likely to be a bet- 
ter man even from the preacher's 
standpoint. He certainly will be bet- 
ter able to contribute when the con- 
tribution plate is passed, than where 
his cattle are shrinking in weight and 
in milk, simply because he has not sil- 
age to feed them. 

Sooner or later a summer silo and 
a winter silo will be regarded as a sort 
of term of admission or communion in 
the congregation of good farmers. It, 
will help them to feed cattle during 
the winter with a much beiter chance 
of profit than ever before. Supple 
mented by clover or alfalfa hay, it will 
enable us to give a cow a balanced ra- 
tion, and altogether from crops grown 
on the farm. It will enable us to grow 
our young cattle cheaper than they 
have ever been grown before. It will 
enable farmers to reduce their pas- 
tures, or, if not to reduce them, to keep 
a greater number of head per acre, ©s- 
pecially in dry seasons. It will make 
them happier, so far as prosperity af- 
fects happiness. ‘ 

Now we are not in any way inter- 
ested in the manufacture of any kind 
of silo, or in their sale. We are si'- 
ply talking from our own experience 
on the farm; and we are anxious that 
our readers should get the benefit of 
our experience, and become better 
farmers and better men as well, by ihe 
use of the silo. 
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~ ¢0-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 


ur trip to northern New York, 


On < 
jn February, while passing through a 
very fine though not exclusively fruit 


~y. we spent two or three hours 
tee train with the industrial agent 
a the line. (He, by the way, like a 
ood inany other wide-awake men, is 
a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer.) 

We were inquiring as to the prices 
the farmers secured for their 


hic 

Se tee fall, and were astonished at 
the very low prices received. This 
part ot New York can grow better 
fruit tian can be grown anywhere in 
the Rocky Mountain states; not a bet- 


ter looking fruit, in fact, not as good 
Jooking fruit for climatic reasons, but 


for the same reasons a fruit of better 


vor. 
Wo learned that the low price re- 
ceived was due to the fact that farm- 
ers insist, each one of them, in sell- 
jng independently and all at once. The 
agent told us that in order to develop 
traffic on the road he had secured an 
offer from a leading wholesaler of New 
York City to take three carloads of 
apples a week off his line; but that 
after diligent search he could find no 
man or company of men who would 
agree to fill the contract. Hence the 
wholesale apple merchant shipped in 
apples from the west and retailed them 
to merchants right along the line, and 
of course at very high prices. Thus 
the people along that line were fur- 
nished at two or three times the price 
with an avple inferior to that grown 
jn the orchards within sight of the 
town. He told us a rather amusing in- 





every other business as organized. 
They do not organize for the purpose 
of preying on the farmer, but they or- 
ganize for the purpose of promoting 
their own thrift, and it is up to the 
farmer to look out for his own thrift. 
They don’t mean to injure the farmer; 
but they assume that the farmer is 
competent to take care of himself 
while they are taking care of them. 
selves. It is not that they are enemies 
of the farmer, but they simply regard 
him as incompetent to look after his 
own business. 

If we look back we can see that we 
have done a great deal in the way of 
coéperating and codperative market- 
ing. We remember very well when 
the farmers of Iowa made each one his 
own separate brand of butter, some- 
times very good, and often very bad. 
About the only thing that could be 
said about it was that no two samples 
from different farmers were alike in 
color, flavor or texture. Thirty years 
ago they sold it all to the town mer- 
chant, who paid them all the same old 
price. He retailed the best to his re- 
tail local trade. The rest he chucked 
into a dirty barrel and sold it to be 
renovated, that is, melted, so that the 
salt would drop‘to the bottom, colored 
alike and worked over. It was often 
sold, as we fear it is sometimes now, 
for first-class butter. The farmer’s 


wife traded this butter for goods, on 
which the merchant had a big profit. 
While those who made the best butter 
may perhaps have received a fair price 
for-it, those who made the worst got 
quite as much for theirs. 

The creamery came in, and the peo- 














a serious attempt at codperation in 
any line reveals the farmers who are 
acting dishonestly, and is a means of 
grace sometimes quite as effective as 
the preacher’s sermon or the Sabbath 
School teacher’s exhortation. 

By and by we shall apply codpera- 
tion in some form or other, and there 
are various forms of it, in almost ev- 
ery department of farm life. North- 
ern Iowa has done a great deal in the 
way of codperation in selling grain. 
The same is true of Minnesota and 
Illinois. Farmers must learn to get 
together; and if they have been be- 
lievers in the “gospel according to 
Beelzebub,” which, in brief, is that 
you may be dishonest if you are only 
sharp enough to avoid being found out, 
they will soon be excluded from asso- 
ciations of men who believe in the 
gospel of righteousness. There can 
be no successful coéperation without 
righteousness, right doing, square 
dealing; and hence every effort at co- 
operation elevates the standard of 
character, which, after all, is the main 
thing in the world. 

The forms of coéperation are vari- 
ous. In some places stockmen have 
come together and made up their 
minds to codéperate in buying and 
breeding stock. This can be done only 
when they agree on some one kind of 
breeding stock, and then exchanging 
sires, always of the same breed and 
the same type, rejecting those that 
have proven themselves to be unfit. 
Where this method of codperation has 
been adopted, a dairy cow sells from 
five to ten dollars higher than if she 
is bought of the individual farmer 





I supose the field should be sown to 
oats to get a crop.” : 

Our correspondent should not hope 
to eradicate the blue grass by 
disking. Now that it has.got a start 
in the meadow, it will probably. keep 
on until it takes it. Hé can improve 
his meadow very much, however, if he 
does not want to plow the field, by 
disking in some clover and timothy as 
he suggests. 

He can hardly hope to get a crop of 
rye under the conditions described, 
and would probably be more ahead if 
he would sow to oats or some other 
crop this spring. 





MAMMOTH CLOVER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like some information con- 
cerning mammoth clover. 
it will not grow in this neighborhood, 
while others say that it makes poorer 
feed than the common red clover. How 
is mammoth clover sown? Will it 
winter kill after one winter, as the 
common red does? How much seed 
should be sown to the acre?” 


To the average eye mammoth clover 
appears to be simply a very large 
form of the common red. It is practi- 
cally impossible to distinguish the seed 
of one from the seed of the other. Un- 
der the same conditions, it grows much 
larger than the common red, and on 
land which is fairly rich it does not 
make as good hay, because of the 
coarse stems. On very rich land it 
will grow so heavily that it will fall 
down, and the lower portion of the 
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cident of one fellow whose smartness 
was in excess of his honesty, who 
bought up a large lot of Ben Davis ap- 
ples and sold them as western apples, 
and the people in ‘the towns never 
knew the difference. 

To get the price, the people in sec- 
tions where apple growing is not an 
exclusive business, as in New York, 
the farmers must’ codperate. They 
must spray their trees and grade their 
fruit as do the western growers, so 
that every box of apples will be of the 
same quality, the bottom layer as 
good as the top. They must.then keep 
them in cold sterage and market them 
cooperatively. : 

They can grow fine apples in New 
York, but we were surprised last fall 
when we wished to send a barrel as a 
present to friends in London, to find 
that we could buy the very best Bald- 
wins in New York City at three dol- 
lars a barrel, and have them delivered 
at the residence in London at two dol- 
lars a barrel, sending them by express, 
much less than it would cost us to 
have them shipped from Iowa to New 
York City. Now if these apples could 
be sold at three dollars a barrel, with 
@ profit to the commission merchant, 
the producer must have received a 
very small amount for them, after. de- 
ducting freight rates, cost of barrel, 
etc. The growers must be giving away 
their apples for a song, simply be- 
Cause they have not learned how to 
cooperate and put a uniform product 
on the market when the market wants 
apples. 

Farmers complain that they get only 
about 30 to 35 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar. They never will get any larger 
ber cent until they learn to codperate 
and deal directly with either the eon- 
sumer or with the wholesaler, who 
Can put them in the hands of the con- 
sumer at the minimum of expense. We 
may just as well understand that; for 





ple in the small towns complained of 
the higher price they had to pay for 
butter, even when they got it from 
the storekeeper who took it for trade. 
Now over most of the west where 
there is any great amount of dairying, 
the butter-fat goes to the creamery, 
either the local creamery or the cen- 
tralized. As a result of this codpera- 
tion in marketing, farmers are getting 
a fairly decent price for their butter- 
fat, while the town folks have to pay 
what they consider a very high price 
for butter. 

We could get about five cents more 


‘a dozen the year around for eggs if 


we would market them codperatively. 
We are doing that now in some parts 
of the west. Even the Irish farmer, 
who is regarded as about the most un- 
enterprising of all farmers, is adopt- 
ing this method. Under codéperation 
it behooves every codéperator to main- 
tain the quality. Hence a brand is put 
upon every egg, giving the date it was 
laid. The codperative association then 
puts its brand upon it and sells it un- 
der a guarantee of freshness. If any 
woman out in the country has tried to 
cheat by putting in addled eggs or 
eggs out of the incubator that failed 
to hatch, or dirty eggs, it is soon found 
out; for the merchant in the town who 
receives the eggs reports that certain 
eggs of a certain brand were bad or 
dirty. The local company reports the 
man or woman who tried to play these 
tricks; and if the offense is repeated, 
there will be no more eggs taken from 
that farm. This plan works success- 
fully wherever it has been tried—in 
Denmark, in Ireland, in Minnesota, in 
Iowa. If it were adopted generally, 
which can easily be done, especially 
where there are creameries, it would 
double the net profits the farmers re- 
ceive from their eggs. 

No man can be a successful coéper- 
ator unless he is an honest man, and 





where this method does not. ‘prevail, 
for the reason that buyers have now 
learned to rely upon the quality, and 
because they can gather up the stock 
with much less expense and still leave 
the farmer a better profit. - 

If farmers are to keep even with 
other organizations they must learn 
to organize and codperate. There is 
a difference betwixt codperation and 
competition, as wide and deep as the 
difference betwixt selfishness and un- 
selfishness. In competition the idea 
is “every man for himself,” and, in 
the language of the Latin poet, “sca- 
bies occupat extremum,” which, liter- 
ally translated, means, “the itch take 
the hindmost,” or, in modern par- 
lance, “the devil take the hindmost.” 
He could not get the hindmost if he 
did not stand in with the foremost. 

The moral attitude of the codperator 
is mutual help—self help by helping 
your neighbor. Coéperation is applied 
Christianity, whether it be in produc- 
ing farm products, in marketing them, 
in insurance, or in anything else. The 
sooner we learn codperation in what- 
ever lines it may be practicable, the 
sooner we will get to be fine human 
beings, and the sooner we will put 
honest money in our purse. 





BLUE GRASS IN MEADOW. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Where blue grass has come in in 
spots in a meadow of five or six years’ 
standing, would disking kill the blue 
grass and renew the meadow to better 
timothy yields? I would add four or 
five pounds of clover and re-seed. I 
sowed rye on a field of corn sown 
when the fodder was cut, sowing it 
last October. It turned cold, however, 
and the rye did not get up last fall. I 
suppose it will come up in the spring, 
but will it make a crop or head out? 





stems and the lower leaves will, in a 
season of average rainfall, turn black 
and moldy. On rather thin land it will 
make a heavier. hay crop than the 
common red, and is. more desirable to 
use for the purpose of building up thin 
land. When sown for hay, timothy 
,should be sown with it. On land that 
is ordinarily rich, we would not advise 
using mammoth for hay. It is sown in 
the same manner as common red, and 
at the rate of about eight pounds’ of 
seed to the acre. Mammoth clover 
generally acts as a biennial, but occa- 
sionally, under favorable conditions, 
lives over the second winter. ; 


LYE FOR HOGS. 


An Iow& correspondent writes: 

“Ig there any nourishment in lye? 
Is it a strong tonic? Is it a vermi- 
fuge? Would it be called a mineral? 
I don’t feed lye, because I am afraid 
it will fix my hogs like it will fix chil- 
dren when they accidentally get lye. 
I use lye to eat up grease and make 
soap. It is labeled poison.” 

Lye used at the rate of two teaspoon- 
fuls to 300 pounds of hog flesh, is a 
good vermifuge. It is dissolved in a 
slop and fed first thing in the morning 
to hogs which have little or nothing to 
eat the night before. A common meth- 
od of dosing with lye is to treat two 
days in succession, then let the hogs 
rest for a week, and repeat. In dosing 
with any vermifuge, it is important 
to see that it is evenly dissolved in the 
slop, and that each hog gets his share 
and no more. 

We would not as a rule use lye ex- 
cept as a worm expeller. It is claimed 
by some that it has value as a tonic, 
neutralizing acid conditions in the 
stomach, as well as stimulating the 
kidneys. There is no food value in lye. 
Chemically, lye is known as potassium 
carbonate, a salt. 
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FERTILITY IN DRAINAGE WATER. 


Our careful readers will remember 
that in our issue of March 15th we 
stated that in the average Canadian 
summer around Ottawa the yearly 
precipitation brought down from the 
air to each acre about six pounds of 
nitrogen. We further stated that this 
amount of nitrogen was worth about 
90 cents in commercial fertilizer, or 
would be sufficient to replace that con- 
tained in a half ton of ordinary ma- 
nure. 

This week we wish to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the fact that, 
although Mother Nature is helping us 
in many ways, yet in others, she is 
working against us. She probably 
presents the average corn belt acre 
with about four or five pounds of nitro- 
gen yearly in the form that is brought 
down in rain and snow. At the same 
time she is taking away much more 
than this in the form of nitrogen in 
drainage water. Experiments indicate 
that at least fwelve pounds of nitro- 
gen are taken away yearly from the 
average acre of corn belt land in the 
drainage water. And where large 
amounts of manure or nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer have been applied, more than 
fifty pounds are lost in this way. In 
other words, drainage carries away 
from the average corn belt acre at 
least $1.50 worth of fertility yearly 
(assuming that we would have to pay 
for this fertility at the price asked for 
it in commercial fertilizer). The quan- 
tity of nitrogen carried away yearly 
per acre in drainage water is more 
than equivalent to that contained in 
a ton of manure. 





WRIGHT COUNTY, IOWA, SEED CORN 


Wright county is in northern Iowa, 
that is, in the third tier of @unties 
south of the Minnesota line. It is 
therefore rather far north for the very 
best seed corn in an ordinary season.- 
Theoretically, we would say that 
where the seed corn from Minnesota 
to Texas gave about fifty per cent ger- 
mination test in general, probably 
Wright county seed corn would be 
poorer than corn from any of the coun- 
ties in southern Iowa or correspond- 
ing districts in central Illinois, east- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska. Yet the 
newspapers tell us it is the best seed 
corn in the state of Iowa. 

We do not need to be told that 
“there’s a reason.” The interesting 
thing is to find out what is the reason. 
Wright county has for several years 
past had exceptionally able superin- 
tendents of schools. But, you say, 
what has that to do with seed corn? 
A great deal. There are one hundred 
and twenty-six schools in the county. 
Last fall the teachers, under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent (as in years 
before under his predecessor) ar- 
ranged for regular seed corn selection 
and tests. 
corn to their pupils; the pupils talked 
it to their fathers and mothers; and 
there was enthusiasm for seed corn 
selection. 

Now, what is the result? One test 
of ninety ears shows two bad ears. 
Almost anywhere else it would have 
shown from forty to fifty, in some 
cases seventy to eighty. Another test 
of fifteen hundred ears (we presume 
gathered from the different schools, 
or a combination of the tests of the 
different schools; we do not know the 
particulars) showed twenty-three bad 
ears and seventeen weak ears. 

Now it is plain to be seen that if 
other farmers—no matter from what 
reason—had followed the same meth- 
ods that the Wright county farmers 
did, there would have been no seed 
corn problem in the corn belt states. 

We are anxious to hear from other 
districts where the superintendents of 
‘schools and the teachers have talked 
seed corn until the children got it into 
their heads that they would not have 
any new clothes or anything else that 
young folks love, unless their fathers 
gathered seed corn at the right time, 
dried it out thoroughly, and kept it in 
a warm, dry place. 

This whole seed corn problem that 
is giving the farmers so much trouble, 
and that the newspapers are continu- 
ally talking about, is one that is easy 
of solution. It is simply this: Gather 
your seed corn at the right time, be- 
fore there is any possible danger of 
frost, whether it is thoroughly ripe or 
rot. Get the surplus moisture out of 


it by hanging it up where it will get * 


The teachers talked seed. 





the wind, and, if possible, the sun. 
When it is dried out, keep it dry. If 
every farmer will do this, there will 
be no seed corn problem to vex us, 
and the yield the next year will in all 
probabilty be increased anywhere 
from ten to fifteen or even twenty 
bushels per acre. 

Our observation in growing corn re- 
minds us of the Scriptural passage: 
“A little child shall lead them.” Eight 
or ten years ago, when Wallaces’ 
Farmer started the boys on seed corn, 
furnished them with seed and direc- 
tions for growing, a movement was 
started which has had a tremendous 
influence all over the state. We got 
tired talking to the old fellows, and 
so concluded we would take it up with 
the boys. In nearly every case the 
boys, with the seed corn we furnished 
them, beat their fathers so badly that 
the fathers were glad to get the boys’ 
corn for seeding, and they are stick- 
ing to it yet. 

If the country preachers and the 
country school teachers will take it 
up this fall and talk corn in season and 
out of season, they will add enough 
wealth to the state of lowa and every 
other state in the Mississippi valley, 
to double the preachers’ salaries and 
double the school teachers’ salaries 
as well all over these states. Of course 
the farmers will not give it to them; 
but they can have the satisfaction of 
doing good, which, after all, is one of 
the greatest satisfactions of life. 


SCABBY POTATOES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you please give the formula 
for treating seed potatoes for scab?” 


Scabby potatoes produce scabby po- 
tatoes unless treated. Clean potatoes 
planted on land which produced scab- 
by potatoes last year, or on which ma- 
nure was spread from animals fed on 
scabby potatoes, will produce scabby 
potatoes, whether or not they are 
treated. To get potatoes free from 
scab, plant clean potatoes on clean 
land. But if you must use scabby po- 
tatoes for seed, treat them in the 
spring, a little before planting time. 
Dissolve one pound of formaldehyde in 
thirty gallons of water, and soak the 
whole potatoes in the solution for two 
hours. After taking them out of the 
solution, if you do not cut and plant 
them at once, spread them out thinly 
to dry, and be careful not to put them 
back into the sacks where they were 
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tion and better health. With 
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cleaning your teeth is a real pleasure. 
And its regular use enables you to avoid 
many tooth troubles with their discom- 
fort, pain and expense. 
Ribbon Dental Cream cleans thoroughly 
without injuring enamel or gums. 
Cleans antiseptically, destroying decay 
germs and leaving the mouth sweet, 
clean, and non-acid and the breath sweet 
and pure. 
Cleans pleasantly on account of its de- 
licious flavor. 

A generous trial tube sent 

for 4 cents. Write for it. 
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before, or you will get the scab spores 
on them again. One solution of the 
formaldehyde will treat two or three 
lots of potatoes before it must be 
changed. Be very careful after the 
potatoes are treated that they are put 
in no place where they will become re- 
infected with the scab spores. It is 
best to cut and plant at once. 





HOW TO APPLY ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


We are receiving many inquiries 
that indicate that many of our read- 
ers do not understand the way in 
which rock phosphate should be used 
to enrich the soil. A southern Illinois 
subscriber asks: 

“How would it be to apply ground 
rock phosphate to winter wheat with 
timothy and clover seed this spring?” 

The only profitable way to apply 
ground rock phosphate is to mix it 
with manure or spread it on some 
green crop just before plowing under. 
The reason for this is apparent: 
Plants can’t use the phosphorus in 
ground rock phosphate until it has 





been changed by acids to a form that 


as 


dissolves in water. Decaying manure 
or decaying green crops furnish the 
necessary acids. Ground rock phos- 
phate spread on the ground is worth 
very little more than so much ordinary 
ground rock—the plants can not use 
it. This southern Iliinois reader will 
get little benefit from spreading the 
ground rock phosphate with timothy 
and clover seed. If he wishes to apply 
phosphorus with the timothy and clo- 
ver seed, the thing for him to do is to 
apply either bone meal or acid phos- 
phate, fertilizers which, While more 
expenstve than ground rock phosphate, 
furnish the phosphorus in a form that 
plants are able to use at once. 


THAT HIMALAYA BERRY. 


Professor W. F. Massey, of Mary- 
land writes: 

“I am glad to note that you are giv- 
ing your readers some facts in regard 
to the humbug Himalayan berry, so- 
called. It is about the poorest of the 
blackberry tribe, and even down here 
in the southeast corner of Maryland it 
winter kills badly. Even if it did not 
winter kill, it is worthless in size, 
quality and productiveness.” 
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~ Leadership in the Country 


From an exceedingly interesting 
pamphiet entitled, “A Rural Survey in 
Pennsylvania,” we take the results of 
the investigations as to leadership in 
the country. This survey included fif- 
ty-three communities in eight differ- 
ent counties, with a community popu- 
Jation of 124,000, forty-four per cent of 
whom reside in the open country. 

In these fifty-three communities, it 
was found that twenty-two recognized 
no leading man, by which we mean an 
influential man whose advice the peo- 
ple would heed. In reply to questions 
on leadership, they made reply: “We 
have no bosses. We are too thorough- 
ly American to allow anyone to boss 
us.” There is quite a difference be- 
tween “boss” and “leader,” although 
too frequently they are confounded in 
the popular mind. (The leader leads; 
the boss drives.) 

This to us is an amazing thing. We 
have never known any movement for 
good that did not have recognized lead- 
ers. Wild geese wander around as 
they please until it is time for them to 
migrate. Then they at once arrange 
themselves in order and put the 
strongest winged gander at the head. 
Every herd of live stock in our broad 
Jand has a leader. Sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, he or she is a boss as well; 
but a leader just the same. Even a 
mob does not undertake to do any- 
thing without a leader. Therefore, it 
may safely be said that in these twen- 
ty-two communities there is no prog- 
ress. There can not be progress with- 
out leadership; and that leadership 
must be formed and organized by the 
people themselves, as it is by the geese 
and by the herds and by the mobs. 

In thirty-one of these communities 
there are leaders; but in only one of 
them is a farmer recognized as a lead- 
er. There are preachers, merchants, 
politicians, educators, railroad men, 
bankers, miners, one judge, one editor, 
one doctor, and one farmer. 

We did not need to read any farther 
to know that farmmg was not particu- 
larly profitable in these communities, 
led by people in town. It is like stand- 
ing a pyramid on its. point. If the 
farmers in these communities recog- 
nize townspeople as their leaders, is 
it any wonder that they complain, as 
these communities do, that the towns- 
people do not buy anything from them 
except they can get it cheaper, and sell 
to them at the highest prices? 

Now, we do not know how far these 
conditions prevail in the west. Our 
readers must be the judges of that. 
We suspect, however, that what is the 
matter with farming more. than any- 
thing else, is that in many sections 
farming communities have no leaders. 
Many farmers are jealous of any man 
who proposes to lead and use their 
energy in opposition. Of course, un- 
der such circumstances there can be 
no progress. 

We will venture to assert that in 
any township. in the whole west where 
there is anything doing in the way of 
improvement, agriculturally, intellect- 
ually, educationally or socially, there 
is a leader—not self-constituted, but 
recognized as a leader. The farmer 
is the strongest sort of an individual- 
ist. He had to be so in the pioneer 


Stage. He had to look out for Number 
One; but the time has come wher 
there must be a codperative effort in 
the development of the community, 
and this can not be done without lead 
ership. There are farming sections 


in the United States where we are told 
that degeneracy is going on. We need 
not be told that in these sections there 
are no leaders. 

We do not know of any leadership 
that is worth while except leadership 
in doing somebody some good. For 
rea! leadership is service. Even this 
Will be interpreted by narrow-minded 
People as at the bottom selfish. We 
might illustrate this by the following 
trie story: 

_ hen President Roosevelt appoint- 
€« ais Country Life Commission, and 
th _ daily papers began to make fun 
of it, calling it sneeringly “the uplift” 
committee, there was a farmers’ meet- 
ing in the state of Michigan. One 
farmer denounced the president for 
2ppointing the commission, on the 
fround that it was providing five fat 
Ofiices for “uplifters,” and would en- 
tail a large expense in the way of 


Salaries, clerk hire, traveling and oth-. 


er expenses; It happened that the 





wife of one of the members of the 
commission was at the meeting. She 
said to the gentleman sitting by. her 
side: “There is not a word of truth 
in that. The commissioners get no 
salary, and have to provide for their 
own traveling expenses.” He immedi- 
ately arose and made a statement to 
that effect, which the speaker branded 
as a falsehood. “Well,” said he, “I 
have this information from the wife 
of one of the members of the commis- 
sion, who is sitting beside me.” One 
would have thought that this would 
have silenced him; but it did not. He 
replied: “Somewhere there is an of- 
fice behind it, and in some way the 
people will have to pay.” 

When we come to think about: it, 
about the only life worth while, any- 


way, is to do good to somebody in- 


some way. After a while ever the 
most skeptical and suspicious will rec- 
ognize this leadership. So if any of 
our young readers wish to become lead- 
ers and do their neighborhood good, 
we suggest that this is the way to 
do it. 

To illustrate: If any farmer in any 

part of our territory had last fall gone 
to a little trouble to ¢all up his neigh- 
bors over the phone and suggest that 
they get together and organize a seed 
corn club and on a certain day they 
all pick their seed corn, it would have 
made a difference in the seed corn in 
that community. Of course most of 
them would not have done it; but 
those who did would have had good 
seed corn today instead of having to 
buy it at along price and take chances 
on the quality. That would have been 
one step in the direction of leader- 
ship. 
There is a bad piece of road in your 
neighborhood, that inconveniences all 
who have to drive over it. If someone 
would suggest over the telephone that 
the neighbors make a frolic of it and 
fix that piece of road, that would be a 
step forward. Someone in the country 
church might suggest that a day be 
set to mow the weeds in the cemetery, 
straighten up the tombstones, and 
make it respectable. There are a 
thousand things that a man ambitious 
for the right sort of leadership can 
do 


There are different ways of leader- 
ship. The man who would do these 
things might not be the man to lead 
in some other line. There is one way, 
however, in which every man can make 
a strike for leadership without offense 
to his neighbors, and that is in good 
farming. The neighbors will likely 
laugh and jeer at him, and predict 
failure; but if he is any good, after 
a while his farm will speak for him 
and he will be recognizéd as a leader 
in that line. 

Just:so long as farmers recognize 
as leaders office seekers from the town 
—men who wish to exploit them in 
some way or other—agriculture will 
languish. No community will ever 
make the progress it should until it 
develops its own leaders; and leader- 
ship that is worth while and lasting 
can not be acquired unless it does 
some good for the community. The 
country never needed leaders worse 
than now, and no portion of the com- 
munity needs them worse or as badly 
as the farmers. The man who will in 
this unselfish way fit himself for lead- 
ership will be remembered as a bene- 
factor long after he is dead. And that 
man becomes the real leader who 
shows the greatest willingness and 
ability to serve. 





LIVE STOCK ON $150 LAND. 


A Nebraska correspondent, living 
less than a hundred miles west of 
Omaha, writes us that he has a rather 
perplexing question, namely, how he 
can grow live stock and pasture them 
on $150-an-acre land at a profit. 

It goes without saying that to keep 
a@ cow a year for the chance of a calf, 
and sell the calf at a profit, pasturing 
them during the summer on $150-an- 
acre land, he must keep the very best 
kind of cows and grow the very best 
kind of calves, and, furthermore, must 
get a very large amount of pasture per 
acre on this land. 

As he tells us this is first-class al- 
falfa land, we would advise him to use 
alfalfa for a meadow and winter his 
cows mainly on alfalfa hay. Feeding 
alfalfa hay alone is expensive, for 


the reason that it is not a well-bal- 
anced ration. We would balance it 
with silage containing the ordinary 
amount of corn. With these two, which 
are both entirely practicable for him, 
he could winter both cows and other 
stock cheaply. 

The greatest difficulty is in securing 
pasture. In years of abundant rain- 
fall, clover should grow on that land 
very well; but we have noticed that, 
as if by common consent, the farmers 
in his longitude, both in Kansas and 
Nebraska, are disposed to drop out 
clover and increase the alfalfa acre- 
age. ‘ 

We would not sow alfalfa alone, 
however, and the best grass we can 
suggest for mixture with alfalfa for 
pasture would be orchard grass or 
brome grass. Taking into account the 
cost of seed, brome grass would prob- 
ably be preferable. Brome grass and 
alfalfa together make most excellent 
pasture. One of the finest pastures 





we have seen-at any great distance 
west of the Missouri was one of al- 
falfa and brome grass at the North 
Platte experiment station. on bench 
land, not differing materially from the 
land of our correspondent, but with 
considerably less rainfall. 


With alfalfa hay, and brome grass 
and alfalfa pasture, with first-class cat- 
tle and first-class mangement, our cor- 
respondent ought to make it pay. We 
would not expect to make it pay, if 
we depended on blue grass and white 
clover, or any of the common clovers, 
or timothy, in that section. 

Our correspondent can afford to ex- 
periment a little, and we would sug- 
gest an experiment with sweet clover. 
If he sows it fairly thick and uses it 
for pasture, it ought to give him good 
results, better, we believe, than either 
of the other clovers. We doubt if there 
is anything that he can secure that is 
better than what we have suggested 
above. 
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High power; long-stroke motor; equip- 
ment complete; and the price—$1650. 
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They tell you of value that is real—value that you can see 
and feel. 

They are the more significant because they are backed by 
ten years’ experience in the making of good automobiles. 

Forty-five horsepower—your eager servant. 

A long-stroke, enclosed-valve motor—giving you silence, 
smoothness and flexibility of operation that cannot be 
surpassed in cars of any price. 
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Spreader Buyers!! 
Get This Book- 


Here is the only spreader book that isn’t afraid to tell you all about 
every part of the spreader it describes. In no other way can you get 
the facts and figures it unfolds. When you know how much more 
oak, hickory, malleable steel and wrought iron is in the Great Western 
Spreader than in any other, you'll understand why the Great Western 
is the only spreader strong enough to stand the strain. 


Buy Your Last Spreader First 


If you buy a cheap spreader you will soon need another one to take its 7 . E S 
place. Your repair expense will behbigh. Delays will be costly. The : 
work will be un- satisfactory. If you judge by the years of service 
and the kind of service, figuring in the repair expense, the Great Western costs less than any other 
epreader built. Send your name and address. Don't buy any spreader on snap judg- 
_ NOW! ment. Our big book showsall theGreat 
Western stylesand describesevery part 
ofthem. You know just what you’re getting—you see 
just what you're getting before you pay a — 
Showsexactly why the Great Western is the only 
Spreader you can afford to use. Why it’s used and en- 
dorsed by over 100,000 progressive farmers and nearly 
every U.8. Experiment Station. Write today. 
MP ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
443B Second Av Rock I i. Hil. 
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ROLLING OATS AFTER SEEDING. 


An Illinois correspondent asks us 
whether or not we would advise roll- 
ing oats after seeding, they being dou- 
ble disked in corn stalks. 

This question is so vague that we 
can not give a definite answer; but it 


furnishes an opportunity to state some 
general principles. If the ground thus 
treated were rolled immediately after 
seeding, always, of course, when the 
ground is dry, and never when it is 
wet, the immediate effect would be to 
hasten the germination of any grass 
seeds that may have been sown with 
the oats, and of the oats themselves 
if sown broadcast. If the ground is 
wet, the effect will be bad under any 
conditions, for the reason that it will 
tend to compact the soil and form 
clods near the surface, which will in- 
terfere with the growth of the plants. 
We are assuming now that he is using 


a smooth roller. 

The secondary effect would be to 
waste the moisture in the soil. Some 
of our readers may not believe this. 
They may say: We rolled yesterday, 
but did not finish thé piece, and on 
going out this morning we found the 
surface of the rolled ground moist. Of 
course they did; but where did the 
moisture come from? There was no 


The moisture 
and was con- 
the air, just 


rain during the night. 
came up from below, 
densed by contact with 
as dew is, and was found lying on the 
surface. That was evaporated, how- 
ever, in an hour or two of warm sun; 
and the rolling has so pressed the soil 


particles together that there is good 
capil'ary connection with the subsoil. 
The result will inevitably be the dry- 
ing cut of the land. 


This would not follow in cuse a disk 


roller was used; for this would leave 
the ground in ridges, would pulverize 
all the clods, spliiting them instead of 


pressing them into the ground. Hence 
except for special cases we would not 
use a smooth roller at all, but would 
find 2 disk roller, and especially one 
that splits the ridges, a most excel- 
lent implement for putting any kind 
of lumpy ground in first-class condi- 


- tion. 


Another effect of the smooth roller, 
if used before the grain comes up, is 
that as it leaves a perfectly smooth 
surface, there is no resistance to the 
wind, and light soils are likely to blow 
when dry. This would not follow if 
the cats were allowed to get three or 
four inches high, and then rolled for 
the purpose of smoothing the ground 
for the pleasant operation of the reap- 
er. On the other hand, this would cer- 
tainly kill grasses that were just start- 
ing, ard hence would not be advis- 
able. The growth of the grain would 
prevent blowing, however, at least to 
the same extent as with a smooth sur- 
face. 

In sections west of the Missouri it 
has been found advisable to roll wheat 
in the spring instead of harrowing it, 





the :-ason being that from the nature | 
of the soil the going out of the frost | 
has !«ft it entirely too loose, and the | 
wheat roots dry out. Pressing the 

soil (oeether remedies this. We would 

not 2ivise it in much of the. humid 

section, however, for example, in the 

states of Iowa and Illinois. 





SOOT AS FERTILIZER. 
An lowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the chemical analysis of 
soot out of chimneys burning coal? 
What is the analysis of soot out of 


chimneys burning wood? What is the 
value of soot as fertilizer directly or 
indirectly?” 

Soor is fine fertilizer, being valuable 
becarse it adds nitrogen to the soil 
and because it lightens up heavy soils. 
Soots differ much from each other in 
composition, and this fact depends not 
so much on the substance burned in 
the furnace or stove, but upon how the 
fire is managed. Some soot has only 
ten pounds of nitrogen to the ton (the 
same amount as is contained in ordi- 
nary manure), while others have as 
much as 120 pounds. The average is 
about sixty pounds to the ton. The 
nitrogen from soot comes from the am- 
monia in coal and wood; a low fire 
vaporizes the ammonia, which, going 
up the chimney, condenses on the soot. 
A hot fire net only vaporizes the am- 
monia, but burns it up. Pure soot has 
no velue as fertilizer except the light- 
ening effect on heavy soils. By look- 
ing at soot there is no way to tell 


whether or not it is high in nitrogen. 





A good application of soot is about 
500 pounds to the acre. In England 
soot has been used as fertilizer for 
several hundred years. It is especially 
valued for putting on wheat ground 
early in the spring. It is claimed that 
soot kills some of the insects which 
bother wheat, and that the blackness 
of the soot helps the ground to warm 
up quicker. 





CLIPPING HORSES. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me if it.pa. s to clip the 
ordinary work horse which is in good 
condition. If so, when should it be 
done? Would it hurt a brood mare 
that is due to foal in late April or 
early May?” 

We believe it pays to clip work 
horses in the spring, just as it pays a 
man to lay off his heavy winter cloth- 
ing when he begins work during the 
mild spring days. No definite time can 
be fixed for the clipping; it all de- 
pends upon, the season. If clipped 
too early and exposed to a few cold 
nights there mizht be some danger of 
the horses catching cold, although we 
doubt whether there is very much more 
danger with clipped horses than with 
unclipped horses covered with coats of 
long hair, which have been worked 
hard during the day and then allowed 
to stand in the barn at night with their 
hair saturated with sweat. If some 
sharp weather comes after clipping, 
the horses should be blanketed at 
night. We do not know of any reason 
why a brood mare should be injured 
by clipping. 





WOMEN AND GOOD ROADS. 


When we come to think of it, the 
women are in many ways even more 
interested than the men in good roads. 
Bad roads mean much discomfort for 
them, and make it almost impossible 
for them to get away from the house. 
It is, therefore, quite appropriate that 
the women folks should be enlisted in 
the campaign for good roads, and an 
effort is being made to do this in Illi- 
nois, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing call for a meeting at Chicago. 

“At the recent Illinois state good 
roads convention, on Lincoln’s birth- 
day, it was unanimously resolved to 
seek the aid of the women of Illinois 
for the great movement for good roads 
and streets. 

“An Illinois woman’s good roads 
convention is hereby called to meet 
at the Auditorium Hotel, on April 3d 
and 4th, for the promotion of a more 
general interest among women in the 
good roads movement. 

“The importance of this movement 
for good roads is being recognized as 
never before, and it is felt that when 
the women of the state add their in- 
fluence to that of the press and clergy 
a victory will have been won, greater 
and more far-reaching in effect than 
any other within a generation. For it 
is a matter of tremendous import that 
in the United States bad roads are 
directly responsible for the loss of a 
billion dollars a year, and the saving 
of this stupendous sum surely consti- 
tutes an economic question of vast im- 
portance. ; 

“When the agricultural production 
alone of the United States for the past 
eleven years totals more than $70,000,- 
606,000, a sum to stagger the imagi- 
nation, and it cost more to take this 
product from the farm to the railway 
station than from such station to the 
American and European markets, and 
when the saving in cost of moving this 
product of agriculture over good roads 
instead of bad would have built a mil- 
lion miles of good roads, the incalcu- 
lable waste of bad roads in this coun- 
try is shown to be of such enormous 
proportions as to demand ‘immediate 
reformation and the wisest and best 
statesmanship. 

“Great as is the loss to transporta- 
tion, mercantile, industrial, and farm- 
ing interests, incomparably greater is 
the loss to women and children and 
social life, a matter as important as 
civilization itself, and the truth of the 
declaration of Charles Sumner fifty 
years ago, that “The two. greatest 
forces for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion are the schoolmaster and good 
roads,’ is emphasized by the experi- 
ence of the intervening years, and 
points to the wisdom of a union of ed- 
ucational forces for aggressive action 
for permanent roads and streets. 

“Women who are interested are 





et 


STOCKMEN WIN 





Interstate Commerce Commission Refuses to Permit Advance 
in Stocker and Feeder Rate. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Monday rendered its decision 
in the case involving the 75 per cent 
rate on stockers and feeders, refusing 
to permit the railroads to advance this 
rate. This is another victory for the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion. For many years the rate on 
stocker and feeding cattle shipped to 
the country to be fattened has been 
75 per cent of the rate on fat cattle 
for the same distance. Last fall the 
western railroads announced that this 


rate, would be withdrawn and that the, 


fat cattle rate would apply also on 
stockers and feeders. The Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association at once 
filed a protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Judge Henderson, 
commerce counsel for lowa, joined in 
the case as the representative of Iowa, 





and appeared also for the association 
with Mr. Sykes, the president. The 
live stock exchanges of Kansas City, 
Sioux City, Omaha and Chicago algo 
appeared in protest. Hearings were 
held at Omaha, Kansas City and Chi. 
cago, and the case was argued before 
the full commission in Washi: gton, 
D. C., the chief argument being made 
by Judge Henderson and Mr. Sykes, 


The commission finds the 75 per cent 
rate reasonable for the service per. 
formed, and orders that it be contin. 
ued. Measured by dollars and cents, 
this is probably the most important 
victory that has been won by the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association. It 
is one more illustration of the value 
of th-. association to the stockmen of 


Iowa and to the people of the state 
generally. 














ERE’S the factory in which we make 

our famous Standby Barn Paint. 

You can try a can of it free. You’re probably 

willing to try anything once. That’s all that’s necessary 
with Standby paint; one experience with it will con- 


vince you that it’s good 


paint; that it covers well, 


that it goes a long way to the gallon. 


Standby Barn Paint 


will be the means of your getting acquainted with us; we make a lot 
of paints that farmers use; we make them the kind farmers want; 
good, honest materials, put together in a way we’ve been nearly 70 
years learning; you can be pretty sure that stuff’s good if our name 


is on it. 


Send for a free sample can of Standby Barn Paint; or ask 


your dealer for it. 


Let us tell you something about wagon 


paints; and a lot of other good things to put on with a brush. 


Wadsworth-Howland Company 
237 N. Carpenter Street, Chicago 





GET READY NOW TO TILL DEEP 


W. Ladage, Auburn, Il., writes: 














“Corn from ground tilled with Spalding Deep Tilling Machine 
om... 79 bushels to the acre. Corn from shallow plowed ground, same field, 


only 67 bushels per acre. 
Oats from Spalding tilled ground 40 bushels to acre; 
from shallow tilled less than 30 bushels, 20 acres of 
Spalding tilled ground yielded 807 bushels of wheat.” 

J. W. Jefferson, Springfield, Ill.: “Corn in Spald- 
ing tilled ground showed an increase of 25 per cent, 
wheat 50 per cent.” 

W. B. Cole, Painesville. Ohio: “60 to 80% increase 
in rye —, in field tilled with Spalding machines.” 

John Wary, Ft. Worth, Texas, writes: ‘‘The Spald- 
ing’s work produced the heaviest spring oats that ever 
grew on the land I cultivated with it, while not 10 fect 
away from the furrow line oats in an ordinary seedbed 
were worthless.” 

J. H. Pinson, Geiger, Ala.: “The yield of corn on 
land tilled with the Spalding was more than double 
w it had been before.” 


The Spalding Deep Tilling Machine 


by pulverizing the ground 12 to 16 inches deep or more 
makes the ideal seed bed—makes more plant food avail- 

able—saves moisture against drought. These men tell 
you 80. We will send you their full statements. If the 
Spalding does so much on their farms won't it in- 
crease your crops? Investigate the Spalding now 30 
you may order before the spring rush. Get your nate 
— free mailing list. Drop a postal or mail coupoa 

ay 











i Spalding Department, Gale Manufacturing, Company, Box Z-32, Albion, eh. 


1 Send me your free deep-tilling books. 


This places me under no obligation. 
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R. F. D. 
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THE NATURAL HOME OF THE 
DRAFT HORSE. 


There was recently sold in the Chi- 
cago market a carload of draft horses, 
eighteen in number, for which the buy- 
er paid $7,400; or $400 each for six- 
teen and $500 each for two. These 
horses weighed from 1,750 pounds to 
9,100 pounds. They were brought to 
Chicago from Indiana, Iowa and Illi- 
nois. 

Somebody made money on them. Ev- 
erybody that handled them made mon- 
ey; for, without knowing the history 
of these horses individually, we will 
venture the statement. that each horse 
was the result of more than one man’s 
work. At least it would be strange if 
this were not true, 

The business world seems never to 
be able to get enough of first-class 
draft horses, and it is worth our while 
to inquire where these market toppers 
the world over are grown. Where is 
the home of the first-class draft horse? 
If you will study the history of breeds, 
you will find that they all came from 
countries celebrated for the fertility 
of their soil; that not merely in horses 
but in all the domestic animals there 
is a close relationship between size 
and soil. It is impossible to find any 
large domestic animal growing on the 
mountainside or on a thin soil, wheth- 
er level or rolling. We would be 
surprised to find that any of these 
horses came from a worn-out soil, even 
though originally rich. For big stock 
of any kind requires big grass, and big 
or rich grass grows only on rich soil; 
and horses with the bone which the 
market requires can not be produced 
on soil which by reason of long culti- 
vation or bad farming has become de- 
ficient in bone material. 

The prairies of the west—and we in- 
clude in this the timbered sections of 
northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Missouri, where the soil is rich—should 
furnish this type of horses at less cost 
than any other portion of the civilized 
world. We should be able to produce 
this type of horses and sell them in 
the markets of the Old World at least 
a hundred dollars a head cheaper than 
they could be produced there. 

This business of breeding draft 
horses fits in with the general farm- 
ing in the humid section better than 
in any other place, for the reason that 
the soil is naturally rich and well 
stored with the mineral elements. If 
properly farmed, it will become richer, 
or at least maintain its fertility; and 
if it is managed in the proper way, 
this type of horses is needed for the 
general operations of the farm. 

Men have for years come to us with 
the conviction that they could raise 
horses exclusively at a profit on $100 
land. We have constantly told them 
that they could no more keep a brood 
mare profitably on $100 land for the 
chance of a colt than they could keep 
a cow on the same kind of land for 
the chance of a calf. In fact, you can 
come nearer making a profit on keep- 
ing a cow for the chance of a calf than 
a brood mare for the chance of a colt. 
A little figuring will convince any man 
of the truth of this statement. The 
farmer who is doing mixed farming, 
however, can keep brood mares of the 
best class for the work of his farm, 
can grow a colt six months or a year 
old at a profit. 

To do this you must have first-class 
dams, however. You can not breed a 
horse to dams of ten or twelve hun- 
dred pounds and of a mixed breed, and 
expect to get colts which at five years 
old will top the market at $400 or $500. 
Furthermore, you must have sires of 
first-class draft quality, sound in bone 
and wind, with good eyes and good 
dispositions; and in purchasing or hir- 
ing sires you must not stop at*the 
Price. This lays the foundation. The 
Test is feeding and care. You will not 
get these dams from one cross on an 
orcinary mare. You may get it on the 
third, fourth or fifth, by persistent 
breeding with definite object in view; 
but it is cheaper to buy these than to 
use so many of the best years of your 
life in breeding them up. 

It goes without saying that the draft 
colt must be fed a balanced ration, 
and must be properly handled from 
Colthood up; but it will pay, and pay 
/\ More ways than dollars. We have 
noticed that the farmer who drove a 
pair of rats would take off his hat to 
® first-class draft team, to the man 
Who owns the team, and even to the 

°y whose father has ability to pro- 
duce that team; and he will give dou- 


« 





ble honor to the boy if, when he comes 
to manhood,-he can produce a like 
team. The ability to grow first-class 
draft horses on the western prairies, 
or on any of the rich lands of the west, 
confers a title of nobility equal to the 
“Sir” with which England recognizes 
~ alco success in any line of 
ife. 

Why are not more of these horses 
bred? Partly because the farmer has 
a fear that the automobile or motor 
truck will take their place in the great 
cities. They will to some extent, but 
there is work for the horse which no 
motor truck can handle, and -good 
horses will never go out of fashion. 

In the older countries the lands that 
now produce the best draft horses al- 
ways have produced them. Our read- 
ers of history may remember the re- 
mark which Henry VIII made when 
he had his first view of one of his 
wives, before he married her. This 
future wife was rather heavy set— 
hence his remark: “She lodks like a 
great Flanders mare.” This furnishes 
historic evidence that even in the time 
of Henry VIII, Flanders, part of which 
is now Belgium and part France, was 
noted for the production of draft 
horses. 

It was in these rich countries that 
the Crusaders secured their powerful 
horses, which were able to carry with 
ease a knight loaded down with ar- 
mor, and could stand the long, tire- 
some march. They always will be 
grown in these countries where land 
is naturally rich, and kept so by good 
farming. The man who grows the colt 
will not usually mature it. 
countries colts are often sold as wean- 
lings to the farmer.. He grows them, 
and when they are two or three years 
old sells them to the man who can 
make use of them in lighter work. 
When they are five years old they are 
put on the streets of the great cities, 
to be worn out just as the cities wear 
out country boys and farm families. 





MELON LICE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know/if there is any- 
thing which will keep the lice from 
pickle vines. They have become very 
injurious.” 


The melon louse does great damage |: 


to cucumber, muskmelon, watermelon, 
pumpkin and squash vines. We have 
seen a patch of strong-growing melon 
vines completely destroyed by the pest 
in two or three weeks. The lice come 
in vast numbers on the under sides of 
the leaves and suck the juice. Some 
seasons the lice do not appear for the 
reason that the weather conditions and 
their parasitic enemies hold them in 
check. ; 

The remedy for lice infestation is 
thorough spraying with same insecti- 
cide which kills by contact. Kerosene 
emulsion and tobacco decoction are 
both good. To make kerosene emul- 
sion, dissolve a half. pound of soap in 
a gallon of hot water; remove the wa- 
ter from the stove, and while still hot 
add two gallons of kerosene and stir 
violently for ten minutes fill a thick, 
creamy mass is formed. This is di- 
luted with ten to fifteen parts of water 
before being used as a spray. Tobacco 
decoction is made by boiling two 
pounds of tobacco leaves or stems in 
three gallons of water. Whichever 
spray is used, the greatest care must 
be taken in spraying that the spray is 
well directed to the under side of the 
leaves. Lice are killed only by that 
spray which touches them. 





EXPENSIVE SOW RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent who neg- 
lects to sign his name writes: 

“I have several brood sows to far- 
row the first of April. I would like 
to know the cheapest and best ration 
to feed in the form of a thick slop to 
them. I have wheat at 90 cents per 
bushel and oats at 48 cents per bushel. 
I can get them ground together. I 
can buy rye flour at $30 per ‘ton, white 
shorts at $32 per ton, and red shorts 
at $30 per ton. Would it pay me to 
sell the. wheat and oats and buy other 
feeds?” 

We suggest that this correspondent 
study over very carefully what we 
have to say in extensive articles on 
page 8 of our issue of January 26th, 
and page 16 vf our issue of March 1st. 
With only wheat, oats, rye flour,, white 
shorts and fed shorts available at the 
prices mentioned, it is impossible to 
make a cheap sow ration. About the 


In these. 












cheapest and best ration we can de- 
vise with feeds at these prices is one 
of three parts of ground wheat, two 
parts of ground oats, and two parts of 
‘white shorts. If, on experiment, it is 
found that adding red shorts to the 
ration increases the palatability, add 
one part of red shorts to the mixture. 
Surely this correspondent can buy 
tankage or meat meal and feed some 
such ration as suggested.in the arti- 
cles above referred to, and thus great- 
ly reduce the expense. 





RATE AT WHICH TO SOW FIELD 
PEAS AND OATS FOR HAY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
one seed firm recommends using oats 
and field peas at the rate of one bush- 
el each per acre, while another seed 
company suggests that he use the oats 
and field peas at the rate of two bush- 





els each per acre. --He wishes to: know 
what is: the proper rate at which to 
sow oats and field peas for hay. 

Seed companies, experiment stations 
and private individuals hold varying 
opinions as to the proper rate at which 
to seed oats and field peas. The North 
Dakota experiment station has found 
a bushel and a half of Canada field 
peas and a half bushel of oats the 
most satisfactory, but under Iowa con- 
ditions we would prefer at least a 
bushel of oats to a bushel and a half 
of the field peas. On account of the 
high price of pea seed, some men pre- 
fer to use a seeding of about two 
bushels of oats and a bushel of the 
pea seed. It is largely a matter of in- 
dividual preference. Always remem- 
ber that the more pea seed you sow in 
proportion to the oats, the more like- 
lihood there will be of having hay that 
is rich in muscle building material. 
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Look for Red Ball Sign 


—Your Protection! 


Look for the RED BALL SIGN when you go to buy rubber or 
woolen footwear. It is the sign of the 
the guaranty to you of all the durability, service and comfort that 
can be put into footwear for cold or wet weather. 
“BALL-BAND” is sold by 45,000 dealers in all parts 
ofthe country. Many of these dealers display these signs 
in their windows or store fronts. 
Whether you see the sign or not you are sure to find 
trade-mark on all “BALL-BAND” 


goods. Insist on seeing it. It is placed there for your 
protection. 


MORE THAN EIGHT MILLION PEOPLE wear 





footwear. Many ofthese millionshaveworn“ BALL-BAND” 
or years. No stronger 
be given. is 

more to you than pagesof description or hours ofselling argument. 
All rubbers look pretty much alike in the store. Only an expert 


erence, 
determines whether it is low priced or hi riced., 
MERTEN’ ne tebe toduase 
If your deples cannot supply you with 
BAND,” 


“BA 
name, and we will see that you are fitted. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’ 


amous “BALL-BAND”— 


proof of wearing value and satis- 
t of wear is the l and means 
The length of wear it gives you alone 
co With 
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—"Galloway has no factory”— 


Salloway 


You’ll soon see the reason for the realiy funny things that dealers say of Gallowa 


‘Galloway’s pretty near broke’’—Galloway’s s' 


is poor quality, — those are a few of their stories. But 
I’m going to call their bluff and make such prices to 10 or more 
men in every township that will bring the orders and show up 


the dealers’ “jokes 


8t. ncis, Minn., writes: 


in their true light. 
I'm potting undreds of letters like this: A. L. W a} 
Last winter I investigated 5 or 6 


In the meantime 


different engines on the market, but I bought the Gallo- (ie. 
way, and I am wn well satisfied with it. I have saved at ¢ 


least 6100.00 on 
Write quick for Big Engine Catal 


and special prices. I'l! 


aso send my fine new General Line Catalog in five colors. 


WM, GALLOWAY, President 


THE WM.GALLOWAY CO LSA J Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IA. Games 





























not draw temper 











Bend for special offer which permits you to use this outfit on your farm 20 dsys tree 
without advance payment; also 40 page book which tells everything and hundregs of 
letters from satisfied users. 

Luther Grinder Mig. Co. 


Dull Plow Sharpened 
in 5 [Minutes 


Get your plowshares and tools 
sharpened now, ready for spring work 

J.O. Smith, Woodville, Ky., writes, ‘‘ My ten year old boy ground several 
chilled plowshares—he shar pews all the tools on the place.” 


Over one-half million farmers know this to be true and sharpen their 
sickles, discs and all farm tools with the 


Luther Farm Tool Grinder 


It is a wonderful tool grinder—the only all steel frame grinder made— 
has shaft drive like an automobile—enclosed bearings—gravity lubrication. Has 30 differ- 
ent attachments for doing all kinds of difficult tool sharpening, alsoripeaw, jig saw, 
drill, milk tester attachment, lathe, forge, etc. 

Fast S ing Wheels Save Time. Luther Tool Grinders have L.mo-Grit Sharp- 
ening wheels. 25 times faster than grindstone—10 times more efficient than emery. 
Will 












FREE Trial on Your Farm 


649 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 









T P and OTHER GROUND 
KILL HE GO HERS SQUIRRELS WHICH 

DESTROY YOUR 
CROPS and cost you money in the up-keep of your machinery. It’s nota hard proposition. 


OUR GOPHER DEATH WILL DO THE BUSINESS | 


Comes in tablet form, easy to use, safe. The gophers and squirrels eat these tablets and the 
poison kills. Now is the time to use them, when the 
uirrels are hungry. They will eat them greedily. 1.400 tablets, $1.25; special rat 


ound is dry and the 


‘| tablets, 25 cts.; special mole tablets, 75 cte. Ask your druggist for them or to get them for 
\ you and if he will not, send direct—we will fill your order. You can’t afford net to have these 


tabletsonhand. Free booklet on the Rodents of North America. Describes the 


FORT DO 


pocket gophers, gray squirrels. etc. Ask forit. Write us today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DGE CHEMICAL COMPARY, 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


“la: ela 


th APO ee clas.” 
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Send for the 


It 
Spreader Problem . 
For All Time. 


My big free book tells you why the Chase “‘All- 
Steel’’ is the cheapest and best manure spreader 
to have on your farm. It explains my money-sav- 
ing direct-from-factory method of selling. Get 
this book before you buy a spreader. 

The New Chase “Ali-Steei” Manure 
Spreader a Great Invention. 

The only All-Steel spreader in the world today. 
No wood slats to break, wood sills to rot, wood 
sidesto warp or crack. No more overworked 
horses. No tired backs from loading on high 
trucks. No break downs in busy season or any 
other time. A real farm triumph. 


Rus; 


Vi 
. 2 Bag Peyetes, 
Frock tandertornet 
is 
ders? to gilt ee Pa wa 
Selteeg horde pry is 
Fro, pittan ‘Ader. 
Ot af Pee Farge! it. Mer 
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National Rotary Harrows 
For Plows 


It may surprise you to know the low prices that 
we are quoting to the firet ten farmers in each 
township on our famous Rotary Harrow Attach - 
ments for Plows, to quickly introduce them. We 
refund the purchasé price and pay freight charges 
ifaot satisfactory. 75,000 in use and sales doub- 
ling each season. 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, 
labor and money in preparing the 

Write us today for special introductery prices 


and circulars. 
National Harrow Ce., LeRoy, Til. 
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SEED CORN #{ 
For Your ENSILAGE 4 


Gealerforpoor stuff. It wil 
produce from 30 to 40 tons 
, anacreon goodiand. Read 
whatonecustomersaysabontit: , 


Preble, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1912. 
Field: I had 


Price—$1.50 per bu., freight prepaid, in Ia., Ml; 
Mo., re | oben the ts wend Ohioon’ bu. 
er over. $1.75 per bu. freight prepaid to states 

q east and south of Ohio on 4bu. orover. 




















KANSAS STEER FEEDING QUES- 
TION. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Which is the cheapest feed to fin- 
ish wintering thirty head of 900-pound 
steers after my shocked corn plays 
out? The shocked corn will last till 
April Ist. I can buy shocked corn that 
runs ten-shocks to the acre, and a 
bushel of corn to the shock, at $1.25 
per shock. Clover hay is $13 per ton, 
millet hay $10 per ton, cottonseed 
hulls $9.25 per ton, and cottonseed 
cake $28 per ton. At present I am 
feeding one shock of corn every morn- 
ing and a feed of clover hay at night. 
I will have plenty of clover hay to give 
one feed a day till May list. Feed is 
very scarce, and corn is being shipped 
in at 73 cents a bushel.” 

If this shocked corn is of good qual- 
ity and the steers eat it with relish, 
it will probably pay to buy enough of 
it so that at least one good feed a day 
of it may be had till May ist. But it 
must be remembered that as the warm- 
er weather of late spring comes on, 


the corn stover will go down in feed- 
ing value. Of the other three rough- 
ages, the clover hay at $13 per ton is 
by far the cheapest to buy. Our corre- 
spondent does not state how far along 
his steers are in their feeding period. 
If they are becoming pretty well fin- 
ished, it may pay him to buy enough 
clover hay so that he can feed clover 
twice a day rather than to buy more 
corn shocks. Considering the quality 
of the clover hay, and of the corn sto- 
ver, as well as the appetites of the 
steers for these two feeds, our cor- 
respondent must decide this question 
for himself. Cottonseed meal at $28 
per ton is his cheapest source of mus- 
cle building material. It should pay 
him to add two pounds of it to the 
daily ration of each steer. If he is not 
already feeding it, he should add the 
cottonseed meal very gradually. This 
is on the assumption that the steers 
are well along in their fattening pe- 
riod. If they are merely being held 
over till grass, it may pay better to 
feed only a pound or less of cotton- 
seed* meal daily. 





THE VALUE OF MANURE. 


Western farmers have not yet 
awakened to the value of nfanure. A 
good many of them have fed cattle, 
have marketed them, and when they 
come home and talk to the boys and 
the wife about it, they will say: “Well, 
about all I get for my work is the ma- 
nure.” They are probably right this 
year, because cattle feeding has not 
made anybody rich, either this year or 
last. 

Cattlemen are discouraged; but have 
they ever studied what is the value of 
the manure, if put out on the land 
before it is leached out by summer 
rains, and its fertilizing elements es- 
cape into the air, to be brought down 
by rains on some other man’s farm? 
The experiment stations, to which we 
are indebted for so many things, have 
been working out this problem, and 
they have discovered that with farm 
products at present prices, the manure 
is worth from about $2 to $2.50 a ton. 

They have also taken pains to as- 
certain the amount of manure that a 
steer two years old will void, if fed 
for six months. The Ohio station has 
figured the value out to be $2.17 per 
ton and the amount about three and a 
half tons. This means that the ma- 
nure from a two-year-old steer for six 
months on feed is worth $7.60. Now 
if a man fed a lot of cattle and came 
eut with a profit of $7.60 per head, he 
would feel that, while he was not be- 
coming a millionaire very rapidly, at 
the same time he was getting ahead. 
Therefore, this item of manure in a 
cattle feeding operation is a matter of 
very considerable importance, and of- 
ten makes the difference between the 
profit and loss. 

To get the fall value out of it, how- 
ever, it must be applied to the land at 
the earliest possible moment, and té 
get the maximum value out of it, it 
must be applied with a manure spread- 
er at the rate of about ten tons to the 
acre, and preferably on grass. Manure 
on grass grows, really grows. That is, 
it stimulates the growth of the grass, 
which draws the great bulk of its 
nourishment from the air. Hence it 
actually multiplies, and furnisres to 
the soil, in addition to the nitrogen 
which «the legumes receive-from the 
air, that amount of humus material 





which is essential to the maintenance 
of the fertility of the soil. 

Have you noticed how nature, when 
left alone, under the guidance of the 
Almighty, maintains the fertility of 
the soil? Simply by adding vegetable 
matter, thus keeping it rich and in 
first-class physical condition. If we 
are to succeed, we must do it by fol- 
lowing nature’s methods instead of re- 
versing them, as so many do. Instead 
of maintaining the humus material by 
manuring and growing grasses, we 
waste it by growing crops that are to 
be sold off the land. 

Whenever you get a load of manure 
on your wagon, make up your mind 
that it is worth about $2 a ton. You 
may not get it in cash, and you won’t 
get the value all in one season; but 
if you manage the farm right, it will 
keep on growing and give you that 
value and as high interest as you can 
get from the bank or from a mortgage 
on your neighbor’s farm. 





SILOS ON RENTED FARMS. 


One of our Illinois subscribers re- 
fers to the communication in our is- 
sue of March 8th from a renter who 
built a silo at his own expense on a 
rented farm. This subscriber wants 
to know whether the renter will be 
paid for the silo, or if not, whether he 
would have a right to take it down and 
take it away with him. 

In the absence of any agreement 
with the landlord, the renter should 
expect to leave the silo when he moves 
away from the farm, and consequently 
would have to figure on getting the 


‘full value out of it during the time 


he remained on the farm. Renters 
who wish to build silos on rented 
farms should take up the matter with 
their landlords and see if some ar- 
rangements can not be made for the 
landlord to bear at least a part of the 
expense, or to allow something when 
the renter leaves the farm. 





SAYS FORTY ACRES 1S ENOUGH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note the article, “Can This Man 
Win Out?” Now I am just as anxious 
to hear from this as he is. My ideas 
are very similar; only I don’t intend to 
pay $175 an acre. This man has over- 
looked the big feature of his team. 
Qn a farm of this size, everything 
must count. My idea was a good span 
of brood mares; not too big; an all- 
purpose team—and sell the colts at 
weaning time. 

I would have one acre each of straw- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries; 
one-fourth acre of currants, pie plant, 
asparagus and early winter onion sets; 
one acre of early garden, started in 
hot beds or cold frames, such as pep- 
pers, tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers 
and melons. The four acres mentivned 





| 
would be chicken tight and next to 
the chicken run, so that the fowls 
could be turned in after the season 
This four acrés would be planted for 
one horse cultivation. 

I would have five acres for chicken 
runs and buildings, and would expect 
to carry at least 300 hens, I woulg 
also have a few bees, and five heaq 
of milk cows, and would ship the 
cream; also would have hogs enough 
to use up the milk. 

This would leave me thirty acres 
for soiling, hog pasture and crojs, | 
believe soiling would be the best, with 
strict account of manure, unless 4 sil 
was built for corn, cowpeas, etz. Part 
of this thirty acres would be in sweet 
corn for early market, and either soi] 
the stalks or silo them. 

My idea is to buy such feeds as J] 
can’t grow enough of at threshing 
time. This also calls for a good fence 
and several cross fences; a good home 
market, or at least extra good short 
haul transportation. As to the calves, 
I propose to butcher them and sell by 


4 quarters, halves or whole, and- what 


hogs I have over home consumption I 
intend to butcher and sell in the 
spring or summer. This also calls for 
a building made purposely for curing 
meat. 

This is to be a partnership of two 
brothers; I to run the place and mar. 
ket the produce; the other party to 
put in cash against my time, which 
will be a straight wage. Each is to 
put in the same cash at the start. The 
cash against my wages is to be paid 
the first of each month, and is to go 
for help or into the treasury, and a 
strict book account kept of every pen- 


| ny and all work, with a yearly settle- 


ment; also other party to loan at six 
per cent any money necessary for im- 
provements. 

Now the question is, Am I or the 
the other fellow getting the big end? 
Is this equally divided? Do you think 
this a paying scheme? Of course the 
location is left to us, which is about 
decided. I would like to hear from 
people who know just what they are 
doing, as well as comments by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, which is never far from 
right. I believe as much can be made 
on a small farm well worked as on a 
big farm ha!f worked . 

MISSOURI SUBSCRIBER. 





SOWS EATING PIGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to your. correspondent 
who has had trouble with his brood 
sows eating pigs, I have had the same 
trouble, but I cured the sows of that 
bad habit very quickly. I fed a half 
pound of salt pork to each one, and 
after that had no more trouble. 

FRED BAKKER. 

South Dakota. 








Supreme in the Oi! Industry 
Forty Years of Experience inthe Making of Oils 
Modern Equipment for improvement 
Recognized Standards to Maintain 


RESULT: 








CARBON 
PROOF 
The Standard Oil for Motors 
It is the “Cream” of Motor Oils 


We begin to perfect it at the point 
where most oils are deemed finished. Our 
supremacy lies in our experience, facili- 


ties and resources. 


Everybody Knows That 


Polarine stands any heat that any motor 
. 4t insures easy motoring 
in ZERO and TROPICAL weather at 


ever develops 


minimum upkeep cost. 


Life and Power 
added to ail motors by its friction-reduc- 


ing properties. 
For Sale EVERYWHERE 


-$tandard Oil Company 


: (An Indiana Corporation) 





The Saving in Barrels 


ganngente con, ooeg 6 seg oom benian 

save @ neat su: 

by the —y end half barrel. “it's 

economy for everyone owns 

car to buy this way. — 

Polarine Lubricants 

Eroperel in_consistenci meet 

individual preference — Ps ~ AE as 

ieal conditions of transmissions, dif- 

ferentials, universal joints, bali and 

roller bearings, tim: gears, etc. 


“A” grado..........Light Body. 
“B” grade. ......Medium Bod 
shee aie, Moors Boat 
d Fibre 
Grease of high molting point. 
All are called POLARINE and 


are 
are the recognized standard 
for Motor Car and Motor 
ach grad one et 
le rit i 
durability and cushioning properties. 
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CORN SILAGE VS. CORN FODDER. 
A Michigan silo firm writes: 
“We notice in your valued ‘paper of 


rece: date an article, “Too Much Corn 


in the Silo,’ answering an Iowa corre- . 


spondent, and we quote herewith an 
extract from it: ‘While experiments 
have proved that an acre of corn put 
into the silo eontains considerably 
more feeding value than an acre of 
shocked corn, yet a ton of shocked 
corn has about twice as much feeding 
value as @ ton of silage. All this would 
indicate that ~siloing is the way to 
handle corn fodder. where the object 
is to get the most possible returns 
from each acre, but where land is cheap 
and the object is to secure. the most 
returns on each dollar. invested, shock- 
ing corn would pay better.’ In the 
first place, we would like to have you 
explain to us-how there could be twice 


as much feeding value in ‘a. ton of- 


shocked corn as there is-in a ton of 
silage. We would like to have you 
prove to us your statement that it is 
better to shock corn on cheap land.” 

About 1,500 pounds of the average 
ton of silage is water, while the aver- 
age ton.of corn fodder contains only 
about 800 or 900 pounds. of water. In 
the dry matter left, the chemists’ ana:- 
yses prove that the average ton of sil- 
age contains about 28 pounds of pro- 
tein, 284 pounds of carbohydrates, and 
14 pounds of fat, while the average 
ton of corn fodder contains about 50 
peuncs cf protein and 696 pounds of 
carbohydrates and 24 pounds of fat. 
These are the amounts of digestible 
nutrients, and judging from them 
alone we would conclude that a ton of 
eorn fodder is worth about twice as 
much as a ton of corn silage. Pro- 
fessor T. L. Haecker, of the Minnesota 
experiment station, places an even 
higher value on corn fodder as com- 
pared with silage. -His experiments 
nave led him to place a feeding value 
on corn fodder of $4.90 per ton and 
on corn silage of $1.98 per ton. In 
other words, with an acre yield of 
three and one-half tons of eorn fodder 
and ten tons of silage, Professor 
Haecker would assign to an acre of 
corn fodder a feeding value of $17.15 
and to an acre of silage $18.80. But 
careful accounts kept on a number of 
farms in southern Minnesota indicated 
that during the years 1906 and 1907 the 
total cost of an acre of silage was 
about $19.20, while that of an acre of 
corn fodder was about $12.40. These 
fgures are given in Bulletin No. 117 
of the Minnesota experiment station, 
at St. Anthony Park, Minnesota. The 
concivsion is reached in this bulletin 
that the good dairyman with more 
than twelve cows to care for can feed 
silage with profit, but that the average 
farmer with only six to twelve com- 
mon cows will find it more profitable to 
feed a ration in which roots are used 
instead of silage. 

Professor Haecker’s estimates may 
be perfectly correct under Minnesota 
corditions, but we would place a much 
higher value on silage as compared 
with corn fodder. Over most of the 
corn belt we would figure that a ton of 
corn fcdder has about the same feed- 
ing value as two tons of silage. The 
exact relation between the two would, 
of course, vary greatly. Some silage 
contains much more water than other, 
and some corn fodder is kept in much 
better condition than other. But all 
the discussion so far overlooks the 
fact that silage has a value in succu- 
lence and palatability which can not 
be replaced by any other feed except 
roots, beet pulp or pasture. 

“We would like to have you prove 
to us the statement that shocked corn 
would be better on cheaper land.” Per- 
haps we had better have used the ex- 
Pression, “under conditions of exten- 


“Sive farming,” than “cheaper land,” 


bul since extensive farming and cheap- 
er land as a rule go hand in hand, it 
maxes very little difference. We cer- 
tainly think that under conditions of 
extensive farming shocked fodder will 
écnerally pay better than putting the 
corn in the silo. We class dairying as 
& torm of intensive farming. Practi- 
cally all modern dairy farmers should 
have silos. How about the cattle feed- 
er who is farming extensively on cheap 
land? If he winter feeds, it will very 
likely pay him to build a silo, but un- 
der extensive conditions on cheap land 
the thing for him to’do ig to finish out 
©° pasture, roughing his pteck cattle 


through the winter as cheaply as he 
can on corn fodder, straw and hay. 
We doubt if the silage manufacturer 
really has any disagreement with us. 
When he asks to be shown that there 
is twice as much feeding value in a 
ton of corn fodder as a ton of silage, 
he no doubt is thinking of the. suc¢u- 
lence and palatability of silage, which 
can not be satisfactorily replaced by 
any feed other than roots or beet pulp 
or pasture. We agree with him that 
for dairy cattle and probably also for 
fattening cattle, silage can not very 
well be replaced by corn fodder, but 
silage is too expensive a feed to re- 
place corn fodder under extensive con- 
ditions of farming on cheap land. 





CLOVER AND SOIL NITROGEN. 


All of our careful readers know that 
clover enriches the soil mainly by add- 
ing nitrogen to it. They will be inter- 
ested, therefore, in hearing of a Cana- 
dian experiment which determined on 
a given piece of soil just how much 
nitrogen clover added. This piece of 
land, to start with, contained 533 
pounds of nitrogen in the surface four 
inches of each acre. After clover had 
been grown two years it contained 708 
pounds of nitrogen; after it had been 
grown six years it contained 908 
pounds, while in 1911, after it had been 
grown nine years, it was found that 
the nitrogen content had almost dou- 
bled, and ‘that in the surface four inch- 





es of each acre there were 1,005 
pounds. Nitrogen is the substance 
which makes plants take on a dark 
green color and grow rankly. It was 
interesting to note in this experiment 
that the most rapid increase in nitro- 
gen was made during the first two 
years. This is to be expected. On 
rich land clover will add very little 
nitrogen; it will then get its nitrogen 
from the soil rather than from the air. 





SOY BEANS. 


We are receiving a number of in- 
quiries which show a steady growing 
interest in soy beans in the corn belt. 
We call attention to an article on this 
subject which appears in this issue. 
This, in connection with articles that 
have been heretofore published will put 
our readers in possession of about all 
the information we can give them on 
this general subject. We suggest that 
these articles be carefully preserved 
by those who do not keep each copy 
of the Farmer. 





1S THE OLD PASTURE ENOUGH? 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have about thirty-five acres of 
pasture, of which one-half is tame 
grass and the other half is wild or 
slough grass. I have twenty head of 
stock. Will this pasture raise seventy 
or eighty head of: pigs, besides the 
stock, or should I put in a hog pasture 





of rape or succotash? How much: park 
will an acre of succotash (barley, cats, 
rye, wheat and rape) make? How 
much pork will an acre of rape alone 
make?” 

If this pasture is on fairly rich land 
and there is an average amount of rain- 
fall, there should be enough pasture for 
twenty head of stock and eighty pigs. 
But to be on the safe sidé, this corre- 
spondent should sow at least an acre 
or two-of the succotash mixture. If it 
happens that he does not need it all 
for pasture, he may cut part for hay. 
An acre of good succotash (without 
rape) should support, with a little grain 
added, 1,500 pounds of hog flesh for two 
months. 

Experiments indicate that an acre 
of good rape pasture should put on 400 
to 500 pounds of hog besh. This is 
when corn is fed in addition, but the 
pork for which the corn is responsible 
is deducted and only the gain due to 
pasture is put down in the foregoing 
figures. Succotash without rape. will 


_hot produce quite such a large gain as 


rape alone. A gain of 300 pounds of 
hog flesh due to succotash pasture will 
not be far wrong in the average sea- 
son. When rape is added to the suc- 
cotash mixture, and the pasture is al- 
lowed to rest for a time after the 
grains are pastured down, and the 
rape is given a chance to grow, a gain 
of over 400 pounds per acre may be ex- 
pected on fairly rich land with the 
ordinary amount of rainfall. ; 
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ORE than a hundred million : 
the report from the wheat fields. Every- 
body is interested. A good harvest means 

prosperity to all. It means more than prosperity 
to the man whose work lies in the city or town; 
Two-thirds of our 
ple depend absolutely upon_the other third 
lie an very bread they eat. 

harvest is everybody’s business, a matter of the 
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The Wheat Harvest Is Everybody’s Business 


count of a broken part may cost you more than 
the price of a new binder. When you buy an 
I HC machine you buy it with the assurance that 
any needed part is no further away than your 
dealer’s place of business. 

This service does away with all unnecessary 
delay in the field and assures you a full harvest 
garnered in good season, This fact in itself is a 
strong reason for the purchase of an I H C har- 
vesting or haying machine or tool. 
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Fortunately the farmer’s reward for his work 
in the wheat fields is reasonab!y sure. Scientific 
preparation of the soil and secd bed, rotation of 
crops, selection of seed, and tie use of high oes 
farm machines, have madea good crop almost 


i ak | an assured fact. For work of such importance 
the best machines that can be made are abso- 
lutely necessary. The harvest time is short;every 

bAd minute is important; delay is intolerable and ex- 

=1 pensive. The choice of machines to harvest your 
iF owing crop is your most important duty. 
{31 Make your investigation thorough and complcte 
p=] and you will decide that the harvesting maci:ine 
r=1 for you is one of the world-famous I H C line: 
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e 
Champion 
Deering 

Oae of these will meet your harvest conditions 
better than any otner machine made, because 
they have been developed in just such ficlds as 
yours. Improvements have been added year by 

ear uniil I H C machines are oe ly per- 
ected. They cut equally well, short, tall, stand- 
ing, down, or tangled grain. They have been 
simplified until anyone can handle them safely 
and efficiently. r 

Because the harvest time is short and delay 
expensive, and because accidents to iarm ma- 
chines can riever be foreseen, we have been care- 
ful to provide a stock of interchangeable repair 
parts where you can lay your hands on them at 
once if they should ever be needed. In choosing 
your harvesting machine do not overlook this 
most important feature. A day’s delay on ac- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Harvester Building, Chicago, USA 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all,the best information obtainable 
on_ better farming: If you have any worthy. questions concerning soils, crops, lan 
irrigation, fertilizer, etc., make_your inquiries specific and send them to IHC Service Bureau, 


- The experience of many farmers for many 


ene poiuts to one of these machines as the one 
est buy for a man whose profit lies in the 
successful harvesting of a small grain or hay 
crop. I H C machines have been tested thorough- 
ly under every harvest field condition, and have 
made good in every test. You are not asked to 
make any experiments, the experimenting has all 
been done. You take no risk, I H C experience 
has provided against all risks. With an IHC 
machine you are safeguarded against all harvest- 
ing chances except those of the weather, and very 
la-gely against them. 

Of next importance to the choice of a machine 


Osborne 
Plano 


is the buying of binder twine that will work 
without waste or trouble in that machine. 
Here again we have arranged to supply your 
needs with the best twine that can be made. 
Take your choice of seven brands — Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
Plano, or International, all made in four 
rades — Sisal, Standard, Manila, and Pure 
anila. 

See the I H C local dealer and discuss 
with him the machine and twine you 
should buy. It is his business to help 

ou decide right. You can rely on what 
es tells you about IHC machines. If 
for any reason you prefer to have us do 
so we will send you catalogues. A post 
card will bring them. 


USA 
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WARMING SLOP FOR HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While I am not in the habit of in- 
flicting my experiences upon other 
people in regard to my farm practices, 


I saw an inquiry in your issue of 
March 8th to which I wish to reply. 
On page 13, A. M. Hawthorn wants to 
know about warming slop for hogs. 

I raise two litters per year, having 
my fall pigs come as early as possible 
in September. When the weather be- 
gins to get cold, so that the ice freezes 
in the tanks where we get the water 
to mix the slop, I begin warming slop 
for my fall pigs every morning, and 
keep it up until the water stops freez- 
ing again in the spring. We have a 
slop barrel on wheels, mix our slop 
in it, and then with steam from a 
boiler such as dairymen use, warm the 
contents of the barrel. We make this 
slop very watery, because, according 
to Professor Dietrich, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, hogs will not drink as 
much water as they need in winter. 
To facilitate the hogs getting all the 
water they would drink, I invested in 
an anti-freezing automatic hog water- 
er, advertised in your paper. It proved 
to be one of the best investments I ever 
made. It has a small lamp which 
keeps the water warm enough so thaf 
it doesn’t freeze at all, and the hogs 
can get the water whenever they want 
it, which is not the case when water- 
ing hogs in a trough in very cold 
weather. 

I had not been successful with my 
fall pigs before I adopted the above 
method, although they were fed a bal- 
anced ration and given good care. The 
last two years I have been able to put 
my fall pigs on the market the last of 
May or the first of June at 240 or 250 
pounds. 

G. C. JOHNSTONE. 

McLean County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Seeing an inquiry as to feeding warm 
feed to hogs during the winter months 
—and having had some experience in 
that line—I thought I would give a 
few facts for the benefit of those in- 
terested. 

I have a threshing engine, and also 
a cement engine house, with a reser- 
voir underneath and at the side of the 
engine that will hold 200 barrels of 
water. This water is brought from a 
spring, and two windmilis, by pipe. 
We keep the engine fired up, pumping 
the water by a jet and forcing it 
throvgh a system of pipes to our tank, 
turning in live steam enough to heat 
it to any desired temperature. We can 
get hot water anywhere on the pipe 
line, and can run it into a tank that 
holds two barrels, and haul it to any 
desired place. Keeping about sixty 
hogs in a bunch, this hot water mixes 
about two barrels of slop, made from 
one hundred pounds of ground feed, 
which is composed of a mixture of 
one hundred pounds of oil meal, three 
hundred pounds of mill feed and fifty 
pounds of meat meal, which mixture 
contains about 119 pounds of protein. 
This batch feeds four and one-half 
days, or twenty-six pounds of protein 
per day, to the bunch of sixty. This, 
together with the protein contained in 
the corn, makes approximately one- 
half pound of protein to the hog per 
day, which will make the hog grow 
about the same as on clover in sum- 
mer-time. With this ration we have 
no trouble as to the hog growing, fat- 


*tening or walking under his load of 


300 pounds or more. 
T. S. NUGEN. 
Indiana. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your correspondents writes 
that he would like to hear from read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer about warm- 
ing slop or water through cold weath- 
er, and whether or not it would give 
satisfactory results. I must say the 
first two years, when I started farm- 
ing, I did the same as your correspond- 
ent did, and my hogs would not gain a 
bit through cold weather. Then I pur- 
chased a feed cooker, and always 
warmed the slop. The hogs did just 
as well through cold weather as they 
would do in warm weather. This has 
been my experience for about seven 
years; and they don’t need nearly as 
much feed, either. The feed you save 
by warming your slop will pay double 
the price of a feed cooker. It doesn’t 
take any more work to do it than to 
give it to them cold, because the 
troughs are frozen in the latter case 
and you have to chop the ice out— 





whereas, by warming the slop, you 
carry the cooker full of water, then 
fill the cooker with wood or cobs, and 
with one filling you can warm two 
cookers full of water. As soon as the 
first cooker full gets warm enough give 
it to the hogs; then fill it again,’ and 
the second one will be plenty warm 
enough to feed to the hogs in the 
evening; and there is no trouble of 
freezing the water in the troughs. The 
hogs will drink all of it, and more than 
if you gave them cold water. 
H. F. MITTAG. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My father, as long as I can remem- 
ber, warmed slop for his hogs, and 
had good success. Now my brother 
and I work the farms, and we do the’ 
same. 
hogs. Twenty of them I’ve been fat- 
tening, and the rest are brood sows 
and small ones, which are not heavy 
enough yet to fatten. Since Decem- 
ber I have warmed slop for them, and 
the twenty averaged about 150 pounds 
February ist, and will now (March 8) 
average about 200 pounds. 

I fed them about 100 pounds of corn 
a day, with ten pounds of tankage, 
and about twenty gallons of slop, in 
which the tankage was mixed with 
about ten pounds of ground oats. So 
I think it will pay for me to feed hogs 


this way. 
LOUIS PERAN. 
Mower County, Minnesota. 





WHY POOR SEED CORN? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The year of 1911 will go down in 
history as the highest average tem- 
perature in all the corn belt. It was 
the universal and common remark of 
all: “How green and nice the corn 
looks everywhere!” in June and July. 
Now, what it was doing was sending 
its roots down into the subsoil for 
needed moisture. Then in the early 
fall the blades and the husks about all 
dried up before frost. This fooled 
many as to the corn’s real ripeness; 
for, the corn being more deeply rooted 
than usual, the stalk, cob and corn did 
not dry as usual, as the blades and 
the husks did; and all who did not 
gather and ry their seed prior to the 
first hard freeze in October, will have 
seed of doubtful germination and weak- 
ened quality. Corn that will test 80 
or even 90 per cent is all more or less 
weakened—every kernel of it. No one 
can afford to plant less than 100 per 
cent corn on $150 or $175 land any 
year. It shows poor business manage- 
ment. Any corn ear testing below 100 
per cent is all more or less weakened 
in the ratio of lodwer testing. An 80 
per cent growing ear is lowered 20 per 
cent in all that does grow. Many do 
not think about this. fact. Hurt seed 
corn is hurt beyond redemption; don’t 
forget this. And no corn raiser does a 
more valued day’s work on his farm 
in the year than the day he selects his 
seed corn in September, and if you 
think not, pay a visit the following 
year to the man’s field who does. Then 
if a resolution does not crawl into 
your gray matter, we’ll surmise you’re 
hide bound. What’s the difference in 
price between one bushel of 100 per 
cent corn and one bushel of 80 per cent 
corn when one bushel will plant seven 
acres. Try it; it’s worth while; you'll 
be surprised. D. RININGER. 





ONE OF THE MAIN REASONS FOR 
CLOVER FAILURE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Failure with clover in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois is very common, and espe- 
cially so during unfavorable seasons. 
One of the chief causes for the numer- 
ous failures of the clover crop lies in 
the fact that most of the seed is sown 
broadcast, and is not well covered. To 
make sure of a stand of clover, the 
seed must be in the ground instead 
of merely on the surface. One of the 
most certain methods of seeding clo- 
ver either on fall sown grain or alone 
is to drill it in with a single disk drill 
with a modern seeding device which 
conveys the seed down through the 
grain tubes and into the ground. A 
disk drill may be used on fall-sown 
grain without doing the grain crop 
damage. 

A cut-away disk harrow set straight 
may be used also on fields of fall sown 
grain to roughen the surface before 
sowing clover. After this is done, the 
seed may be sown broadcast and left 
for the rains to cover, or a drag har- 
row or weeder may be run over lightly. 


This winter I fed forty-eight 


Buy Time-Tried | 


John Deere 
No. 9 
Planter 


Get Real Accuracy of Drop Combined with 


Simplicity and Reliability 

Better stick to the machine that you can 4 
depend onforaceuracy. Better buy the planter }) 
that you know will do the business. Then you | 
don’t have to worry. Then you don’t have to |! 


M2FE No. 9 Corn Planters are in use than 

any other three makes combined. This is 

i] a bare fact and in no sense a boast. Farmers 
everywhere praise the work of this planter. 


They know from experience, how accurately 

it drops the corn, how easy it is on the team, 

i} how quickly it can be changed to a drill, how 
surely it operates and how durably it is built. 


That’s why it “stays put.” That’s why you 
can depend onit. That’s why you should buy 
it. It’s worth is fully proven. 


Devices that change the drop “theoretically” 
are of no benefit, if the drop itselfis not aceu- 
rate and positive. They only cause loss and 
disappointment. 


aj 





replant. Then you don’t lose the price of two # 
or three planters by getting a poor stand. i 
The No. 9 is built by planter specialists, in a | 
specially equipped plant—not as a side line in 
some buggy, pump, or plow factory. al 
Write for our latest book “MORE AND |) 
BETTER CORN.” Contains all the vital |), 
facts about seed corn, practical hints on pre- | 
paring the seed bed and information of value 
to every farmer. Itis mailed FREE. To be 
sure to get the right book 
ask for Package Number D28. 


: Moline, Illinois | 
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In many sections the drag harrow is 
used on fall sown grains to work the 
clover seed into the ground. In Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, most soils are so 
heavy and so compact in the spring 
season that this implement will not 
tear up the surface sufficiently. Some 
implement, like the cut-away disk har- 
row or the disk drill, is required. 


The time of seeding varies with the 
method employed. If the clover seed 
is sown broadcast and nothing is done 
to cover it, the seeding should be done 
early in a normal year, preferably in 
February. If a disk drill or cut-away 
disk harrow be used in sowing’ seed 
or in covering it, the seeding should 
be postponed until the surface of the 
soil is dry and a team can travel over 





the field of fall sown grain without 
doing it damage. 

Seeding clover with oats is an un- 
certain-method. When this is neces- 
sary, a lighter seeding of oats will as- 
sist the clover greatly. Cutting the 
oats early for hay is also beneficial. 
The clover seed should be sown when 
the oats are drilled or just ahead of 
the drill, or with a seeding device on 
the drill, the clover seed may be al- 
lowed to pass down through the grain 
tubes and go into the ground with the 
oats. The oats in breaking through 
the ground will assist the clover in 
coming up. ; 

J. A. DRAKE. 

Assistant Agriculturist of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. 








Individual 
Barn Plans 


for Remodeling or Building 


We have no ready-made barn plans. But 












we have something worth a heap sight more to 
you—that is a corps of experts who know dairy 
conditions all over the country—who have de- 
signed hundreds of practical,money-saving dairy barns. 
And the advice of these experts is yours for the asking. 
They will oe lan how to remodel your barn, or 
} they will work out designs for @ new barn adapted to 
the special conditions you have to meet. They will do é 
it absolutely free of charge—without any obligation @ 
whatsoever On your part. = Y 


This company is the oldest and biggest Og? 






























Manufacturer of barn equipment. Star Barn é “fe 

equipment is standard—absolutely the best Y 4 9 ~ 

made—adapted to any barnin the country. , 4 x 

Wewant youtolearnthe many advantages Sys 

of Star Barn Equipment—but, whether y 4 °° ws 

you areready to buy barn equipment © x.” Coe 

now or not, we want you to take ad- ? oye os 

vantage of our special, free ree S re os 
= 


é 
modeling and building service, 60 re PKs 
D LS 


Send in This ,4 @ 34 


Se 
Pen Coupon NOW WES One 
f Y os) eal od & rd 
STAR, -.GLINE aia AE i700 oa 
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Find ONE Fault in This Car 


I mean it. I challenge you to go over the STAVER 
part by part—and find one thing that does not conform to the highest 
known standards of mechanical excellency. 

I snow that’s a strong statement. I realize right now 
you are wondering what the “‘catch’’ is. Let me tell you—there isn’t 
any. Here’s the point: I’ve got more at stake than simply getting into 
the automobile business at a profit—that’s easy nowadays. I’ve got to 
have a car to offer you that will be worthy of the name it bears. 


$1650 
35 H. P. to 
and 40 H. P. $2250 
CHICAGO 
For the STAVER 33-year-old reputation is a priceless thing, 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers know that the STAVER name on a 
buggy or carriage is a guarantee of the very Aighest quality. 


I would be afraid—actually afraid—to offer you men a car that did 
not come up to that same standard. . 


I'll admit that it took me five years so develop that kind of a car. 
It may interest you to know that I spent over a hundred thousand 
dollars just in the preliminary work alone, 
I’m not so foolish as to claim that I have solved the automobile 
guestion for all time. The science of automobile making is bound to ad- 
vance. But I do claim that—judged by our present standards—the STAVER is perfect, 
You owe it to yourself to find out the truth about this truly remark- 
able car. Drop a letter (ora postal) and ru tell you some thin s 
b biles that will open youreyes. Besides, I'll send you & copy o e 
Transcontinental Route Book and the story of how the STAVER blazed the pathway 
from ocean to ocean. Write me now. 


HARRY B. STAVER, President 


Staver Carriage Co. 


Dept. 3983 
76th & Wallace Sts. Chicago, Ill, en 





‘TEN years without an ‘‘off’’ 


year in wearing quality isthe 

‘‘Firestone’”’ record of supremacy. That 
is the result of extra cost we put into making 
‘*Firestone’’ tires—stouter construction— 
more durable rubber—extra work- 
manship—more rigid inspection. 

Let us tell you why you should 

use Firestone Tires and De- 

mountable Rims on your car 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


. ‘‘America’s Largest Exclusi 
N "Tire &@ Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio and All 





HERE% a collar that cures all old 

of your horse’s services for & we 1 

and prevents new sores aad ote. t iscollar 
away your gall remedies buy the 


Lankford Cotton-filled Horse Collar 


flexi Fits any shape Feels so easy the horse pulls his ™ 
hardest. Outside is best duck, heavy leather trimmed. Inside is medicated, 
| bsorbs sv revents chafing. Best collar known for 
er 1,000, 
*t sell i 
book. Is all about 


id g2 without the loss 
ae. Kee the shoulders healthy 
‘ana t pad combined. Throw 





MANURE LOSSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T had quite a dispute with a few of 
my farmer neighbors about hauling out 
barnyard manure directly to the field 
and spreading it while fresh and new 
They say it is the most foolish thing 
a farmer can do, to spread manure on 
top of the snow. They say that when 
the spring thaws come the manure will 
run off the field down to the creeks. 
Now, which do you think fs the wiser 
man, the one who hauls manure out 
on his field as fast as he gets it, or the 
one who keeps his manure in piles by 
the barn walls till the hot weather of 
summer before hauling? I have one 
neighbor who has been hauling his 
manure to his fields every other day 
through the week during the winter. 
When spring comes, he has the ma- 
nure hauled to where it will do the 
most good. I think he is a sensible 
man and a good farmer. Is it not the 
most practical thing to haul all the 
manure and spread it on the clover 
and timothy hay land?” 


As a general rule, the best way to 
handle manure on the average .corn 
belt farm is to haul it out as soon as 
possible after it is made. This avoids 
the serious losses which take place 
when the manure is stored in loose 
piles in the open. But we do not mean 
by this that manure should be hauled 
out on top of the heavy snow on a sidé 
hill, where, in case a sudden spring 
thaw comes, a large part of the fertil- 
ity will be carried off to the river. 
That is almost as bad as letting the 
manure remain in piles. Manure that 
is spread on top of the snow on level 
ground will not be greatly hurt by the 
spring thaws. In case the only place 
we had to spread manure was on top 
of a heavy snow on sloping ground, 
we certainly would prefer to leave the 
manure in piles, but at the same time 
would resolve to get it out on the land 
as soon as weather. conditions would 
permit. Whenever manure must. be 
stored in piles, an effort should be 
made to have the piles protected from 
the weather by a shed; to have it 
packed tightly, and to have it moist, 
so there will be no heating. A bucket 
of water should be thrown on the ma- 
nure pile from time to time, to pre- 
vent the bacterial action which causes 
heat. Manure which is packed tightly, 
kept moist, and protected from the 
weather, loses very little of its fer- 
tilizing value. Manure as it is ordi- 
narily kept in loose piles exposed to 
the weather will, in six months’ time, 
lose nearly half of its fertilizng value, 
either through heating by bacteria or 
through leaching by rainwater. 





SPRAYING ORCHARDS FOR 
SCALE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a small orchard which is 
just coming into bearing. The trees 
are not doing very well. They have a 
small scale on them, and the nursery 
agent tells me they are troubled with 
the oyster shell bark louse. Last year 
{ sprayed them with lime-sulphur, but 
it did no good. That may have been 
because I could not get the right kind 
of lime here in town. I see that lime- 
sulphur is advertised for sale already 
prepared, and all you have to do is 
add water. Would this be all right?” 

Scale in orchards is caused by plant 
lice which excrete the scale to serve 
as a protection. To kill these lice, 
some chemical must be put’on the 
trees which will penetrate their cov- 
ering. One of the best chemicals for 
the purpose is the lime-sulphur spray, 
but to be effective it: must be put on 
strong, and when the leaves are off, 
in the late fall, winter or early spring 
before there are signs of any buds 
swelling. On page 26 of our issue of 
March 8th, we teil about making lime- 
sulphur. The commercial prepara- 
tions, which may. be bought from a 
large number of concerns, give just 
as good satisfaction as the home-made 
lime-sulphur, and are more conven- 
iently handled, but the cost is nearly 
twice as much per gallon. 

To kill scale on dormant fruit trees, 
dilute the standard solution of concen- 
trated lime-sulphur with nine parts of 
water. Then do a thorough job of 
spraying, seeing that the trunk and 
every limb from top to bottom is com- 
pletely covered. The spray kills only 
those scales which it touches, and if 
only a few escape being touched, the 
pest will soon be as bad as ever. After 
a proper job of spraying has been 
done, the whole orchard should appear 





as though it had been picked up and 
immersed in a vat of. paint. Summer 
spraying for scale is not satisfactory, 
for the reason that a diluted solution 
must be used for fear of harming the 
leaves. 





FEED FOR SUCKLING SOWS OF 
DIFFERENT WEIGHTS. 


The Minnesota experiment station, 
in one of its circulars, has the follow- 
ing statement to make concerning the 


feeding of the suckling sow: 

“For the first two weeks after feed- 
ing has beguh, feed from one to one 
and a fourth pounds of feed per hun- 
dred pounds of sow daily. 

“Two weeks after farrowing, and un- 
til the pigs are weaned, allow the sow 
for maintenance about one pound of 
feed per hundredweight of sow per 
day. 

“For each pig during the third week, 
feed .3 of a pound additional; for the 
fourth week .6; for the fifth week .8; 
for the sixth week one pound, and for 
the seventh and remaining weeks from 
one to one and a half pounds. In addi- 
tion to this feed, give the sow plenty 
of pasture and exercise. Sunlight and 
exercise keep the sow and her pigs in 
good bone and help to correct a great 
deal of the feeding trouble of which 
we hear so, much complaint.” 








Build with M. I. F. Co. Zinc 
Coated Nails and you can 
say, ‘‘ That house is built to 
stay built.” 

Nails that rust will not last. In 
a year or two heavy winds will 
strip the shingles off any roof 
in which they are used. Clap- 
boarding nailed on with common 
nails will pull away, bend and 
sag. Veranda flooring will warp 
and bulge, 


M.I.F.CO. NAILS 


— Will not rust. They are practically 
indestructible. 
From ten to twelve pounds of pure zinc 
is consumed in the manufacture of each 
one hundred pounds of M.1I. F. Co. Nails. 
After thirty years of service they were 
If your dealer fen’t supplied with M.1F.Co 
your de supp . 
Nails write us for the name of the nearest 
enterprising storekeeper who handles them, 
and in answering we will send you free 
our instructive book, “ Nail Kaowledge.’» 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Dept. K, Branford, Conn, 
MIF: CO: 
ZINC COATED NAILS 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


14 Inches of Springs Between You and the Bamps 
The “Ful-Floteing’’ Seat (an exclusive 
feature) makes this machine the most com- 
— made. No jars, no jolts 
just comfort. The “Free-Wheel’’ Con 
(also exclusive) rmits the machine to be 
started or stop: by the mere shifting ofa 
lever. The Harley-Davidson holds the world’s 
record for economy, traveling 10 miles for less 
thanacent. U extensively be A United 
States Government. Send for catalog. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 





S$ Puts a Set of 
Steel Wheels 
on YourWagom 


Try wheels 30 days for heavy hauf- 
ing onroughest roads. if wheels are 


as represented, pay balance. If not, 
buck comes your $4. Write for Fro Measuring Device. 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEEL 


Madein one piece! Allsizes, to fitany axle. Save 
25% of draft. Thousands sold. Ownersdelighted. 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 936, Quincy, tle 


that Pay. $427.530 made by cli- 
ents 2 Books—"What & How 
to Invent— Proof of Fortunes 
in vaventa’ & Guide Free! Free ae We to pat- 
entability, E. E. Vnooman, Pat, Atty. F 8t,,W: .C, 
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STEEL 





order and 





American Steel 
Fence Post Cheap- 
er than Wood and 


More Duradie. 
Get Catalog. 











to divide the farm into 


change pastures and rotate crops systematically. 
Then circumstances compelled him to sell out. 
The cost of painting and fencing was less 

” farm sold for four times its pur- 
chase price. Appearances do count. 


$200.00. T 


of large, stiff wires, galvan- 
ized heavily, having the 
American hinged joint (patented), 


A MERICAN FENCE is made 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Ship 


lots, thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 


giving buyer the benefit. 


Send for copy of ** American Fence News,” 
alse book “How te Make the Farm Pay,"”” 
profusely illustrated, deveted te the interests 
of farmers and shewing how fenes may be 
employed to enhance the earning power ofa 
farm. Prernished free upon application. 







HE Fence adds value to 
the farm. Keep fences in 


It indicates prosperity. 


sago a little farm with shabby 


buildings and fences rotted down, 
sold for a song. 

had the right an. 
painted. Wire fences were erected 


F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales Agt., 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
Chicago, 72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 
Church St.; Denver; U. S. Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








the house painted. 


The new owner 
Buildings were 


small fields in order to 


than 


a fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durability— 
three great needs in farm fences. 





to them direct from mills in carload 











Hay Loading Easy 





handle more and bigger loads than 
two men with the old style leader. 





Here are a few of the many special features which make the 
Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader such a big saver of time and money. 


Automatic Self-acting—aut- Amtoma- A small boy Light The four-wheeled 

Distributor matically carries tic Hit can easily —the head end drive—t 
hay to every point ch couple Non-compressing elevator 

of the load. Driver alone can easily loader to the wagon —are some of the features which 


 y can uncouple it with- 
stopping horses. 


Handles the heaviest timothy, clover and alfalfa with ease and 
in 80 gentle a manner that none of the feed value is threshed out. 


Write today for our valuable booklet “Modern Hay Making” and let 
FREE more about how this wonderful a theorgeonen4 coe: ag 


we have ne sgeats Wixcel Mfg. Co., Dept.B Marcus, lowa 


T= Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader does the whole job—and does 
it twice as quick as the old way. 
swath or windrow, elevates it and distributes it evenly over the entire load. 


Rakes up the hay from the 








combine to make the Wixcel abso- 
lutely the lightest draft hay loader 
in the wor 







machine will mean more you. 




















When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SWEET CLOVER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The frequent inquiries of late in re- 
gard to sweet clover reminds the writ- 
er of olden days. Some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, occasionally a corre- 
spondent would write in to the farm 
papers something like this: “Sweet 
clover is growing in the roadside by 
my fields, and a few stalks have come 
up in my meadow; what can I do to 
prevent this vile weed from taking my 
farm? Nothing will eat it.” I remem- 
ber making the prediction about that 
time in Wallaces’ Farmer that sweet 
clover would some day be sown for 
renovating the Iowa land run down by 
the yearly leasing systems, and that 
stock would eat it all right after get- 
ting accustomed to it. It now looks 
as though the fulfillment of that pre- 
diction was close at hand. 

I think, however, that the majority 
of farmers are still ignorant of the na- 
ture and habits of sweet clover. And 
there are several things in regard to 
the plant that have not been much 
noted in Wallaces’ Farmer. 

It is generally known that it is a 
biennial, the same as red clover, but 
differs in this, that, whereas red clo- 
ver will bloom the first season, sweet 
clover so rarely does as to make it 
practically accurate to say it never 
does. It devotes the first season to 
making a root system, and when this 
is accomplished, or nearly so, the 
sweet clover plant is about as imper- 
vious to the effects of drouth, heat, 
cold or wet as any plant that grows. 

I do not claim to know how it is on 
other soils, but here in western Iowa 
it grows best on soil well compacted, 
and I would expect the best success if 
sown on unplowed ground, only work- 
ing .ne surface enough to give it good 
covering. I got a good stand in oats 
sown when they were about two inch- 
es high, and dragged with a common 
iron drag teeth, set slanting. The oats 
were on corn stalk ground disked 
in, and the clover was sown in April. 
For this part of the state, I recommend 
late March or April as the time to seed 
sweet clover. I do not think it will 
come up and live over winter if sown 
the last of July or in August, as alfalfa 
will. 

Here is a point a great many over- 
look: The sweet clover plant is a 
much different looking plant the '‘sec- 
ond year from what it is the first. The 
first season from the seed, as we said 
before, it makes its root system, and 
the top is much finer and smaller than 
the second season’s growth. Its first 
season’s growth resembles alfalfa to 
the casual observer. I have never seen 
it get over two feet tall the first sea- 
son, and I think one foot is nearer the 
average height to figure on the first 
season. But the second season the top 
is different altogether. It sends up 
great thrifty shoots with large stems 
and leaves, and if not disturbed, it 
grows to a height of four to six feet, 
or even more sometimes. 

There are great possibilities in 
sweet clover as hog pasture, in con- 
nection with enriching the soil. If one 
has a field situated so as to put hogs 
in after harvest, and will sow ten or 
fifteen pounds of sweet clover to the 
acre on the oats or wheat in early 
April, and give it one or two drag- 
gings, taking a rather dry time to do 
it, it will not injure the small grain 
any, and will make an excellent hog 
or other pasture till cold weather, as 
the sweet clover keeps green later in 
the fall than almost any other grass. 

Another great advantage that sweet 
clover has that is overlooked is the 
cheapness of the seed. I don’t mean 
it is cheap now in price if you have 


‘to buy it, but I refer to the fact that 


it invariably sets seed heavily, can be 
cut with the binder, and threshed with 
the ordinary threshing machine, so 
that a few hours’ work will furnish 
an abundance of seed, and in most 
places one can cut a start of a bushel 
or so on the roadside somewhere in 
the neighborhood. 

Here in western Iowa it grows free- 
ly on any soil, no matter how thin; it 
apparently will grow just as luxuriant- 
ly on the subsoil after all top soil is 
removed. There is no need of any 
inoculation.or anything at all but good 
seed sown in March or April, and cov- 
ered up. If it gets hign enough to cut 
the top off with the grain at harvest, 
no drouth that has struck Iowa since 
the “pale-face” lived here will kill it 
back, as with red clover; and it will 
grow in ground so wet a team can 
scarcely go. 

Its wonderful growth of root makes 





it, as said before, drouth proof 
prof, cold proof and wet proof. - 
hail to sweet clover, the king of th 
clovers! . 
: E. S. MILE 
Harrison County, Iowa. Sa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Judging from the numerous ques- 
tions asked and answered through the 
agricultural press, it is evident that 
more light is needed concerning the 
habits, merits and drawbacks of sweet 
clover, else there will be much dis. 
appointment and the plant again drop 
into disrepute. 

As bee-keepers, we have watched 
studied and scattered the seed of this 
plant for forty years or more. Satisfied 
with its merits, not only as a honey 
plant, but also as a forage plant for 
all kinds of stock, we tried.to awaken 
the farmers so they also might see the 
benefits in store for them. But forage 
was abundant, conservation of soil fer. 
tility seldom practiced, and the power 
legumes have to gather riches from 
the air was little understood. Conse- 
quently, farmers, suspicious and _jea)- 
ous, saw nothing but a persistent weed 
in this renovator of soil, and bitterly 
opposed its introduction. : 

Trampled in the mud, sweet clover 
and its bacteria took advantage of the 
free transportation offered by hang- 
ing onto wheels, water, feet of horses, 
etc. 

Bee-keepers were jubilant, thinking 
perhaps that eventually the farmers’ 
stock would acquire an appetite for 
the plant. But behold prejudice, with 
its “bacteria,” had apparently inocu- 
lated the stock. For while cattle, hogs, 
horses, etc., belonging to bee-keepers 
would eat sweet clover branch and 
root, and prefer it to other forage 
plants, stock of other farmers would 
seldom touch it. But the “truth will 
out.” Frank Coverdale, of Delmar, 
Iowa, finally managed to raise the 
blinds to let in the light, with the re- 
sult that many who heretofore crept 
wheezing up p clay banks to cut 
that noxious weed, are now inquiring 
for seed to sow in their fields for hay, 
some for pasture, and many for a 
green crop te plow under. Even the 
soil in which sweet clover grew is 
sought, and scattered over their de- 
pleted, sour soil, to sweeten and pre- 
pare it for alfalfa. 

Now, while we allow politicians to 
“whoop her up” for us from one gen- 
eration to the other, without even an 
attempt to “make good” in our chosen 
pursuit we look for results. Having 
studied and watched the habits of this 
plant for years, I feel it my duty to 
warn those who contemplate going to 
very much expense, by showing up its 
weak points. 

In the first place, there are several 
varieties of sweet clover. The com- 
mon (white blooming) is best for all 
purposes. It is not adapted for a hay 
crop, because, if cut near the ground, 
no matter at what stage of its growth, 
it will not sprout again. Unlike al- 
falfa, in this respect, sweet clover does 
not produce a new crown when cut 
down. This failure shows also in pas- 
turing where the seed stems can be 
seen blooming without a crown, or 
even leaves. Then hogs pull up the 
young plants, and dig up the old roots. 
Also, those who intend to sow it for 
fertilizing or inoculating should re- 
member that sweet clover bacteria do 
not spring up spontaneously any more 
than the plant itself. 

Now I have given warning, so as to 
avoid disappointments, which will 
surely come to those who believe all 
the glowing accounts given this here- 
tofore despised plant. 

JOHN HANDEL, SR. 





Illinois. 








BILE RUSH 
Hundreds of 


THE 
will soon be on. 








Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41% protein erprancsss 

Every stock feeder should have our free booklet, 

Science of Feeding. 
F.W. BRODE Ce., Memphis, Tenn. 
WANTED MAN—Competent farmer to act 48 
foreman on 900 acre farm. Wife do 
cooking for ali hands. One or two children permis- 
sible. Must be absolutely temperate. Salary—D° 
children, $50 per month; 2 children, ¢40. Steady j:) 
for right person. Write Morgan Farni, Beloit, Ws. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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ELAM EOI TONNE 


| Cushion Shoes— 
extreme comfort 


Mayer Yerma Cushion 
Shoes give lasting, restful 
comfort to tender, ac 

feet that smart, burn an 
tire quickly. The flexible 
cushion sole is built in to 
conform with the line of 
the foot, absorbs the jar of 
walking, resists dampness 
and keeps the feet cool in 
summer and warm in 
winter. 
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SQUAW 





for Men and Sh 

Women oes 
Made in a variety of fashionable styles 
—neat, dressy and comfortable. 

$ Look for th 

Warning Freie ‘Maron the 
sole—if your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us. 


We also make the stylish Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes for men, women 
end children, including “‘Leading 
Lady” and “S jal Merit’ brands: 
also Mayer “Marthe Washington’ 
Comfort Shoes. 


Send name of ho 

Free Offer: does not ee ree 
Cushion Shoes—we . 
Te 






















willsend freea 
handsome picture gale 
of George or Martha 
Washington, size 
15x20. 


F. MAYER BOOT 
i & SHOE CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Talk To Your Neighbors 
Over Your Own Line 

Our wall telephone, No. 2696, is built especially for 

the farmers’ telephone line. Experience has proved it 








unequalled for sure signalling, clear talking, years of 
hard service, Our price 1s $10.10. We will ship this 
phone to you same day we receive your order. This 
is complete with standard five-bar generator, local. 
and long distance transmitter. Every ie 

You can put this phone on the 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
Largest Independent Telephone Mfg. Plant in the World, 

















a ty 
hill of 0 Bus more Corn an acre—every 
hy oy spun tae as oe get potent back, 
, OF you our 4 
a..' only S& to *, and we'll deliver a set to 
P. R. KELLER MFG. COMPANY, 
Send for our heckiet, “3 te Plant Cern.”" 













high-wheeled farm wagon. 
Loo up that old running 

goer with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
—_ patch from behind the 


\ arn. 

| LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 

for that gear. It will make 

the handiest wagon you ever 

had on your farm. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 

Box 18, Havana, Ill. 


STOP that high lifting into your 











CORN AFTER FLAX ON LOW 
GROUND. 


A northern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“I have about thirty acres of old 
pasture seeded to flax last year, but 
the grasshoppers ate it. I have it part- 
ly plowed, and would like to know 
about planting it in corn. This land is 
tile drained. In the low spots there 
were about ten inches of peat under- 
laid by black loam, then clay and be- 
low that gravel. In the lowest spots 
the tramping of stock has mixed the 
peat and black loam. Would you ad- 
vise deep or shallow plowing of this 
ground?” 


On rich soil corn is a good crop with 
which to follow flax. On poor soil 
corn does not make the best crop to 
follow flax; both remove large amounts 
of soil fertility. If fall plowing could 
have been given, we would by all 
means say, “plow deep.” If early 


spring plowing can be given, we would 
plow moderately deep (six or seven 
inches). Land should not be plowed 
deep in the spring unless the sub-sur- 
face soil is firmed down by constant 
harowing, disking or rolling. 





IMPROVING THE FARM HOME. 


President J. H. Worst, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, said re- 
cently: 


“The farm home should be made so 
convenient and inviting that the wife 
and mother would not exchange it for 
a city residence. The sense of isola- 
tion so often complained of in country 
homes is more often the result of out- 
of-date equipment rather than lack of 
near neighbors. For all sense of isola- 
tion flees before the home we love. It 
would seem advisable, therefore, to 
spare no efforts to make the country 
home worth living. All can not com- 
mand modern conveniences, it is true, 
but many can who do not. And many 
do not, simply because, being farmers, 
they do not think it proper to indulge 
in luxuries. But labor saving devices 
for the wife are necessities—just as 
much so as up-to-date plows and drills 
are necessities for the farmer. 

“After all, modern household con- 
veniences are not beyond the reach of 
the average well-to-do farmer. And 
where brains, good bulls and plenty 
of manure areu sed on the farm, the 
resultant prosperity will be ample to 
procure household conveniences and 
labor-saving devices for the wife and 
children without sérious financial sac- 
rifice. The price of an ordinary. build- 
ing lot in town will equip a country 
home with heating plant, septic and 
pressure tanks and gasoline engine, 
and these properly installed will pro- 
vide running water, sewerage, an even 
temperature, and. thotive power that 
will greatly relieve the labors of the 
wife, as well as interest the children. 

“A septic tank provides facilities for 
bath and toilet equal to that enjoyed 
in any city home, and costs less than 
a first-class coffin. 

“A pressure tank will provide run- 
ning water in the house, and can be 
charged by means of windmill or small 
gasoline engine. The regular bath can 
thus be enjoyed and the toilet: flushed, 
and all for the price of a medium-sized 
doctor bill. The city can promise noth- 
ing better nor for less money. 

“A two-horse power gasoline engine 
will cost the price of a mowing ma- 
chine, and will furnish power to charge 
the pressure tank, to wash the clothes 
and operate the wringer, to churn and 
work the butter, turn the grindstone, 
grind feed for the stock, and furnish 
instructive amusement for the boys. 

“The initial cost of these improve- 
ments at first may seem considerable, 
but once installed, the cost of main- 
tenance is very light. Whereas, in the 
town, a monthly check of considerable 
size igs required to pay for the enjoy- 
ment of similar improvements. 

“A heating plant costs more, but is 
cheap compared with the waste of 
womans’ strength and suffering, caused 
by irregular temperature, to say noth- 
ing of the dirt and ashes that must be 


daily scrubbed or carried out and the 


fuel that must be carried in. 

“A country home thus provided with 
modern conveniences would not read- 
ily be deserted for a home in the vil- 
lage, nor would wife and children vol- 
untarily make the exchange. 

“Add to these household conveni- 
ences a spacious lawn adorned with 


flower beds and clumps of shrubbery, 
arranged to produce a pleasing land- 
scape, things that children delight in 
caring for, and the effect updn the tem- 
per of the household and upon the 
character of its inmates can not fail 
to be most salutary. Running water in 
the house alone is of the utmost im- 
portance, while the bath and toilet 
should be considered indispensable 
adjuncts to every country home. 


“And why should not the average 
country home enjoy all these modern 
improvements, and more? They may 
not put money in the bank, but the 
will put souls in heaven. : 

“The expense is not great when it 
is measured against the drudgery they 
lift from frail women and tender chil- 
dren, for thoughtless indeed is the 
man who would count the dollars that 
wife and children help to earn as more 
precious than their physical comforts. 

“Many country homes are indeed 
models of everything that genius has 
devised to save needless labor and to 
promote health and good cheer. But 
they are exceptional. The problem is 
to inspire a universal desire for coun- 





try homes of this character and to 
make them the rule and not the ex- 
ception. No one would think of living 
in town without indulging. in the ad- 
vantages the town affords. The aver- 
age farmer must learn, therefore, to 
think as much of his family as the city 
man does of his, and to prove that 
love by making his family equally com- 
fortable. Doubtless, the real magnet 
that draws the wife and mother so 
strongly cityward is the fact that these 
modern conveniences may be enjoyed 
in the home—these and better schools. 


“There are but few advantages the 
city can offer, however, that cannot be 
duplicated. in the country home at 
equal or less expense, and many addi- 
tional advantages to which the city is 
and always must remain a stranger. 

“It may safely be asserted that the 
money spent for coffins and doctor 
bills, for funeral expenses and ineffi- 
ciency caused by sickness—the direct 
result of exposure and lack of modern 
conveniences—would supply the coun- 
try quite generally with household 
equipment equal to that enjoyed in 
the cities.” 











making has been 


The newest idea in clothes- 
roduced by 
the oldest manufacturers of 
men’s clothes in America. 


S a result, $15 will buy a fashionable ready- 
to-wear blue serge suit that really will fit 
and wear and hold its shape and color. 


It will compare favorably with most suits at 
$20—and it’s as good as it looks, for the things 
you can’t see are guaranteed by dealer and. 


maker. 


The new idea, in brief, is this: 


Centering advertising upon one suit increases the demand for it. 
Manufacturing larger quantities lowers making-costs. Figuring the 
savings in advance, we put them into better cloth. 


You see the new idea is built upon faith in our own advertising. 
We had faith because we state nothing but facts. It was justified; 
and so what last season was only an idea is today a proven success. 


Som 
W350 ie $5 


AND FAST LOR 


In buying this suit you take nothing 
on faith. The Clothcraft guarantee 
absolutely assures all-wool cloth, first- 
class trimmings and workmanship, per- 
manent shape, satisfactory wear and 
service. 

Go to The Clothcraft Store. Ask to 
see the Clothcraft Blue Serge Special, 
No. 5130, at $15, and the many other 
styles of Clothcraft Clothes—America’s 
one guaranteed all-wool line at medium 
prices: $10 to $25. 


Notice how good they look and feel 
—how well they fit. And then read 
the guarantee that’s in the pocket of 
every Clothcraft coat. It indicates 
the maker’s confidence that the clothes 
will stand every reasonable test. 

If your regular clothier doesn’t sell 
Clothcraft, you’ll thank us for directing 

ou to one who does. Write us today 
or the Spring Style-Book, a sample of 
the 5130 serge, and the address of the 
nearest Clothcraft Store, 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1850—Oldest American 


Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 
631 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. 
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VARIETIES OF EVERGREENS FOR 
THE CORN BELT. : 

A central Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“] wish information as to thé merits 
of different kinds of evergreens. Ina 
recent issue of the Farmer I read that 
the Norway spruce was good, but short 
lived.” 

The kinds of evergreens for the av- 
erage corn belt farmer to plant depend 
largely on the purpose for which he 
is planting. For a quick growing wind- 
break, the Scotch pine and the Norway 
spruce are among the best. But both 
are short lived, and after twenty years 
of growth begin to straggle. Neither 
variety is valuable as a lumber tree. 

Slightly slower growing, but longer 
lived and more valuable for lumber are 
the white pine, red pine, Austrian pine, 
and white spruce. These are the vari- 
eties which we regard as most valu- 
able for general planting over the corn 
belt. They are hardy except on the 
northwest prairies: they are rapid 
growers, forming-an excellent wind- 
break in twelve or fifteen years under 
favorable conditions; they are orna- 
mental; they are fairly long lived, and 
their wood makes fairly good lumber. 
Slower growing than the foregoing va- 
rieties, but just as good for win .break 
and ornamental purposes, and superior 
in hardiness and value for lumber, are 
the red cedar and arbor vitae. Under 
the trying conditions of the north- 
western prairies, where all of the fore- 
going varieties except the red cedar 
and white spruce are likely to fail, two 
of the best varieties are the Black Hills 
spruce and the Black Hills pine. 

For purely ornamental purposes the 
Colorado blue spruce is unexcelled. 
The white fir, the hemlock, and the 
dwarf juniper are also good as orna- 
mentals. 





GROWING TREES FROM SEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to germinate tree seeds 
such as catalpa, red cedar, osage or- 
ange and mulberry. What treatment 
do they need preparatory to germina- 
tion?” 

Except when a large number of 
trees are to be planted, it is generally 
best to buy from some reliable nur- 
seryman. Especially is this true with 
red cedar and the evergreens, which 
require special care both before and 
after planting. 

Growing the catalpa from seed is 
simple. First “be sure that you have 
seed of the hardy sort; that you have 
saved seed from a rough barked and 
straight trunked tree which bears large 
pods rather sparingly, and which would 
make good posts. Gather the seed any 
time during the fall and winter, before 
the pods split open. Store them in a 
cool, dry place. Plant the seed any 
time after the ground has warmed up 
during May. Prepare a good seed bed 
in mellow, well-drained soil. Plant the 
seed in rows about three feet apart; 
cover about half an inch deep, putting 
the seeds as close together as they can 
be without touching. Firm the soil 
Over the seeds, and if it is not too in- 
convenient, keep moist till they come 
up. Give good, clean cultivation dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

The osage orange and mulberry are 
Zrown in much the same way as the 
catalpa. But the seeds must first be 
washed free from pulp as soon as the 
berries ripen. They should then be 
stored in a cool, dry place till time to 
plant in the spring. To free osage or- 
ange seeds from pulp, they must be 
soaked in cold waiter for a number of 
days. The seed is then stored in a 
cool, dry place till planting time, when, 
like the mulberry, they are handled 
in much the same way as the catalpa. 

Cedar berries must be given special 
treatment. After being gathered in 
the fal! or winter, they are soaked in 
cold water for three or four weeks, or 
in strong lye for a day or two. Then 
they are stored in a cool, dry place til! 
planting time. The seed is planted 
thickly in rows six inches apart. The 
seed bed must be protected the first 
year with a lath screen, which shuts 
out half the sunlight. The average 
farmer had best not undertake to grow 
@vergreens from seed. 





SEED CORN REPORTS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My 
fin all the statements you have made 
about seed corn, and a little experience 
on our farm in testing corn has been 
of value to me and may be of interest 
to you. 


observation leads me to concur 


We had one field of early Murdock 
corn that was ripe early in September, 
and the corn was so dry when we 
picked it that it shelled considerably 
in handling. I therefore thought there 
might be some seed corn in that crib. 
I gave instructions to have ten bushels 
of corn that would be fairly representa- 
tive of the crib selected and put in the 
tester. I took this corn out of the test- 
er this week, and out of the ten bush- 
els I had five bushels of good seed 
corn. 

There were two things very notice- 
able in examining this corn. The first 


germinate as a rule, and the second 
was the very strong germination of 
the small ears. From this test it would 
appear that by selecting it would be 
found that fully one-half of the corn 
from this field is good seed. It is, 
however, very evident that it would be 
unsafe to plant even from this crib 
without making an ear test. 
W. F. WILEY. 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just tested my seed corn, and 
find that if every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer had done as Uncle Henry told 
us to do last fall—pick our seed corn 
early and hang it up and get it thor- 
oughly dried and keep it dry through 
the winter—there would have been lit- 
tle trouble with seed corn this spring. 
I find by testing my seed corn that 
early picking tests about ninety-eight 
per cent and the late picking only fifty- 
eight per cent. I am sure if we had 
taken the advice of Wallaces’ Farmer 
we would have had good seed corn. I 
hope that no one will blame Wallaces’ 
Farmer, but blame themselves because 
they did not follow its teachings, and 
must pay the penalty themselves. 

V. P. CASPERSON. 

Hancock County, Iowa. 





If fruit can be made to hang on a week 
or ten days later in the fall, it will have 
better color, waxiness and keeping quality 
and that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the top 
market price. Those who spray with 
Pyrox say this resu!t follows its use. Wise 
growers are ordering early. Ask the Bow- 
ker Insecticide Co., Boston, for book on 
spraying.—Adv. 








if you raise from our pure bred 
Northern Wisconsin-grown potato § 


seed; commission men will gladly 
pay the extra price for car lots of 
uniform variety. Potatoes are of 
uniform size and excelient quali- 
ty. Stock is true totype. Ask about the 
f® Rural New Yorker— Early R 
y — ops in—Peerless. 
nd for price list and 
descriptive | Adelle to 


Department 
B . 








2 5 0 STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS $1 00 


( nates a DUNLAP, WARFIELD, EXCELSIOR 
or SAMPLE. Get MY FREE ILLUSTRATED 
STRAW BE RRY BOOK, tells how to grow them. 


THE WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 


Route No. 1, WATERLOO, 10WA 


Cow Peas, Soy Beans, Peanuts 


Car lots-or less. Write us for prices Pacing quantity 
and variety you wish 








RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Reid's Vellow Dent, 
Griffith’s Karly Wel- 
low Dent. All grown 
in northern Ill. Selected 
~ "TESTS 95° and tested by experts and 
sold under an absolute warranty. Shipped on ap- 
proval, subject to yourtest. Send for my free cata- 
log. L. C. Brown, La Grange, Cook Co., All. 


SEED CORN 


I have Iowa Gold Mine and Boone Co, White seed 
corn. Tests 95°. Price @8 per bu., shelled or in ear. 
Sacks free. You have tried the rest, now try the 
best. T. E. SCHEE, Athens, Mo. 


IT PAYS 'E TO SOW RAPE 


Dwarf Essex 


Wonderful summer + pom for een a hogs or _—- 
Yields 20 tons forage pe extra 
the best in the world. tty 8,74 a. J 
paid to eo: 7O cts. By freight or express, not 
prepaid, 10 Ibs., $1; 25 Ibs., $2; 100 Ibs., $6.90. Circular 
how to grow it, with each purchase. Catalog sent free, 
\OWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. FJ)? DES MOINES, IOWA, 






















utely Pureand free of weeds—vigorou! 
and hardy—endorsed by Experimental Sta’ 
tions and Alfalfa Authorities every where, 
sold on approval. Alfalfa will grow on 
a your land. Write for Free sample. 
HENRY FIELD SEE 












Box 19 Shenandoah. Lowa. t 








one was that the large ears did not 





Seed Corn Good Enough 


or John Cownie 





sent me entirel 
acre farm own 
The letter he sent with the order was so 
typical and so right in fine with what I have 
been trying to do in seed corn, that I asked 
for permission to publish it, which he gave 
me. man 
corn to read. this iat letter. 


Yon all know John Cownie and what a 
crank he is about seed corn. 
lieve there is a man in Iowa who knows 
more about seed corn, or is more particular 
about it, than John Cownie. 

I am going to tell you what he wrote me 
the other day about m 
best thing about it 
was accompanied by 


An Order for 40 Bus. 


I don’t be. 


seed corn. And the 
1 was that his letter 


unsolicited, for the 1,000- 
by him and his his son. 


I want every in seed 


Here it is: 





Mr. Henry Field, Shenandoah iowa. 
experience I had in 1910 ma: 


east I counted the stalKs in 75 fields. 


found in 50 hills on farms almost adjoining. 

Field No. 36. Blank, 17 bills. One stalk, 15 hills; 
hitls. Total, 51 stalks tn $0 hills. 

Field No. 39. 


hils. Total, 185 stalks in 51 hflls. 


thick.” 
“the rich soll can stand it.’ 


of Shenandoah.” 
wood, lowa. 


of so much poor seed corn. 





OFFICE OF JOHN COWNIE 


$30 West Forty-first St. 
et Moines, lowa, Marah 8, 1912. 


Dear Sir:—With the present agitation in regard to seed com aa ‘ 
may not be without interest te you. 

Having heard so much in regard to poor stand of corn secured 

in Jane, 1910, I resolved to take an inventory of the growing corn, 

and traveling from the southwest corner of the state to the nerth- 


One of the places at which | stopped was Underwood, Potta- 
wattamie county, and herewith you have the number of stalks 


two stalks, 18 
wo stalks, 4 


Blank, none. One stalk, 1 hill; t 
hilis; three stalks, 18 hills; four staiks, 18 hills; five stalks, 10 


The notes made in the field at the time read as follows: 
best field seen this year; waist high (June 29, 1910), but too 


Meeting the owner of the corn fiel4, I congratulated him on his 
fine corn, and on suggesting that the stand was too heavy I was 
informed that it was the first crop on an old hog pasture, and that 


I then suggested that he knew much better than his neighbors 
how to save seed corn, but be laughed as he replied, “My own 
corn did not grow, and I bought my seed corn from Henry Field, 
The name of this farmer as he gave it to me is J. C. Damitz, and his postoftice Under- 


As you and I are both devoting our lives to the upbuillding of cur great state, the foregoing may not be 
without interest to you at this time. especially as there is teo much being published ia regard to seed corn 
that is not only erroneous, but is doing irreparable damage in misleading 


Bidding yeu Godspeed in your great work of furnishing good seed to the people of lowa, I am 


“The 











our people as to the real cause 


SOHN COWRILE. 


Sincerely yours, 








Now in all this scramble for seed corn in Iowa, I want you to remember that I have 


Seed Corn That You Can Depend Upon 


It has been carefully selected, carefully cared for, carefull 
-make any mistake in buying your seed corn of me. 
It’s as good corn as you can get anywhere. 


My corn will grow. 


tested. You will not 
You take no chance whatever. 


It is Sold in the Ear or Shelled on Approval 


There never has been a year when good, reliable seed corn was more scarce. 
owe it to yourself to see that you get seed that will grow. 


You 
Don’t delay a minute. 


Write today for samples of my corn and my interesting catalogue—or just tell me 


how many bushels you want and I'll save it for you. 
in early to insure getting your seed corn, as the demand is unusual this year. 
It tells about my other seeds too. 


corn catalogue will interest yon, 


You want to get your orders 
My 
Look it over be- 


fore ordering seeds of any kind. But, don’t delay about ordering your corn. 


Yours for a good crop this year, 


HENRY FIELD, Box 10, Shenandoah, Ia. 


GROWER OF RELIABLE FARM SEEDS 











Department H 


Farm, Field and Garden Seeds That Grow 


Qur guarantee stands behind all our seeds. Write us for samples, prices and 
description, and be convinced of the quality of our High Grade Tested Seeds. 


The Summers’ Seed House 


MALVERN, IOWA 











p nt mts afford to risk qorene of 
seed jobbers. Buy di inthe eldest 


ae SEED CORN &, See eee 






100 iso washel an acre, Sean’ a me 
acres—in truesttype section of corn pelt 


GE, BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE GUE AND tr, eae rete 
had ee 


aaa 
sal regular praising 


28 FREE 





TESTED SEEO GORN FOR SALE 


Pascal's Reid’s Yellow Dent and a few bushels of 
common Yellow Dent, $5 per bushel. Sold with priv- 


flege of testing. 
D. L. PASCAL, R. 1, De Witt, Iowa 


600 bushels of 1910 lowa Silver Mine. This is the 
best bunch of seed corn In this part of the state and 
‘will be solid, as long as it lasts, for $3.75 per bu.. sacks 
extra. Don't wait until it is ail gone. 

ROSCOE FITCH, Herman, Washington Co., Neb. 


ALFALF 


J. JACOBSON, 








Recleaned, dependable, dry 

land, Jeweli County grown 

cates ved rite for sample 
es. 


Boome, Hansas 





SORGHUM GANE 


Makes wonderfully cheap forage and thrives 
everywhere. Seed cost is small. Easily grown 
as cern. Sown thickly makes fine hay. Adds 
quality to silage. Is a fine crop for live-stock 
farmers. Free descriptive catalog and prices of 
Cane Seed, Seed Corn, Clover, Timothy and all 
other farm seeds of the ve t, hest quality. 
DES MOINES SEED CC., nes, iowa 


T5—RASPBERRY PLANTS—$ 1.00 


Choice of CUMBERLAND, (Black) or CUTHBERT, 

(Red) or of both varieties. Send for my FREE 

SMALL-FRU IT a List. . 
WILDHAGE? 

Route No, 6 Warelics, lowa 
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Spray Book Free 
ZA It tells 
“‘Hiow to Spray, 
When to Spray, » 
Which 
Sprayer to 
Use” 


The spray formulas in this book 









make it a valuable guide for you 
no matter how large or small 
your acreage. 

Send for it now and have it 
at hand for ready reference. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
‘Largest Manufacturers of Pumps 

for Every te 


OS West Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, New York 


BIG MONEY 


£o0r 4 














in Gardenin. 


Here's a 100 page book of letters -4 


from Successful and Expert & 
Gardeners giving the inside Secrets 
of how they make gardens 
ing pay big. Tells how you can 


(Make $400. An Acre 


{'m giving this book free with orders for 
£2.40 worth of ceeds--otherwise 25¢, which * 
will be refunded on firstorder. Its 
| worth more to you than all the text 
pooks ia creation. 
i Tells how to overcome ob- 
23 stacles, and how these 
Ag) pcople grew big crops in 
\a dry year, and made 
gardens of all sizes pay. 
Get your copy; alsofree 
catalog. Write today. 
HENRY FIELD 
Box 10 
Shenandoah, 












Write for Stahl 
Sprayer Catalog 
and “reatise on 


it. If 0. K., pay balance, 
Try it 10 days—if not satis- 
factory, send it back and 
we will refund your money. #3 
All Spravers at bargain 
prices. Write todhy, (36) a 


Wm. Stah! Sprayer Co. 
Box 838 Quincy, Ill, 


What Sprayer? 
Use the sprayer that does the most 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cos 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No.1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—mos 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
acity 4 oe For =e spraye: 

0 ic 









CPB 













| | 
Brown's Non-clog Atom pray. rite = 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. 
The E.C.BrownCo., §'7 Jay St., Rochester, N. ¥.b/| 


hoenix ep Ale 
i growing —nay— bearing in every 


Pak —: 
a & 

a State in the Union, also in Canada and 
1 texico, Produced on 600 acres—rich Iilinois 
and—no branches—all “Blcemington” grown. 
Trees, Small Fruits, Roses, Plants—the 

t of everything for Lawn, Garden and Orchard. 
—_. DIRECT —we Pay! freight, guarantee safe 
uTival, Save you half. Writ 

No, 35, ‘Tells you what and how to plant -- wound eroce 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 
Live and Let Live Prices 


on plants and trees that grow and bear 
fruit. Strawberry plants, $2.75 per 1000. Grape 
Vines, 2 cents each and up. Illustrated catalog free. 


PERU NURSERY, Box 407, Peru, Neb. 
Cc ATA L PA ae int eas ae 


frees that prove not true speciosa. AlsoCatalpaseed. I have 
Cypress Trees, the most beautiful tree in the world. 


H.C. ROGERS, Box 3. Mechanicsburg, Ohie 


HONES SEED POTATOES 
cctiag merece? VIELD BIG 


big early crop; grow 
wherever corn does. Prices to suit. 
— All varieties: Early Ohio; Early Bliss 
+ riumph; Early Six Weeks; Rural New York- 
€r; all described in free book. Get it today. 


©. S. JONES SEED C0., Dept. L, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 













Sixty Years the National Standard 



















P* Rox FILLS THE BARREL with the 
a. used to . Ww 
NSECTICIDE CO,, Boston, for book.” os te 





POTASH FOR PEATY SWAMP 
LANDS. 


Ld 
A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 


“IT have some tile drained low land 
on which conditions are much as you 
describe them in your issue of January 
26th. You have interested me with 
your suggestions to experiment on part 
of the peaty places with potassium. I 
have a notion to try potassium on a 
small piece. I am unable to find where 
the potassium sulphate or potassium 
muriate can be purchased. Will you 
kindly give me the address of firms 
which handle them?” 


Most of the potash in the United 
States comes either directly or indi- 
rectly from the German Kali Works. 
Recently we received a letter from this 
firm in which the following statement 
was made: 

“We notice that recently you have 
been giving advice concerning the use 
of potash on peaty soil and on re- 
claimed swamp land. We are anxious 
to make a number of experiments this 
coming season on this type of soil in 
coéperation with reliable farmers. For 
this purpose we will supply potash free 
of charge and freight prepaid to the 
nearest railway point; supplying the 
farmer with plans and instructions— 
and ask in return that he follow the 
plans and instructions carefully, har- 
vesting each plat separately. The plan 
of fertilizing is very simple: take one 
plat with no fertilizer and another to 
which potash is applied. A convenient 
size piece of ground is one-tenth of an 
acre. With such a plot as this, the 
labor of harvesting is very little, and 
the farmer is much more apt to see 
that the plants are harvested separ- 
ately on each plot. If you can furnish 
us with a list of parties who own such 
soils and would be interested in mak- 
ing such an experiment, we would con- 
sider it a great favor.” 

Here is a chance for our northern 
Iowa correspondent, as well as others 
of our readers who have swamp land 
which is not producing as it should, to 
make a trial of potash fertilizer with- 
out expense. If any of our readers 
make fertilizer tests as suggested we 
would advise that another tenth of an 
acre plot be laid out and manure ap- 
plied to it at the rate of ten tons to 
the Acre. 

All of our readers who wish to co- 
operate with the German Kali Works 
in making a trial of potash should 
write them at the Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





ALFALFA VS. CORN SILAGE. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Three or four weeks ago I observed 
an article in your paper, stating that 
the feeding value of corn silage was $4 
per ton when alfalfa was worth $16 
per ton. In your issue of February 
16th, you practically reiterate the same 
statement, comparing silage at $4 per 
ton with clover and timothy hay at $14 
per ton. If this be true, is it not very 
foolish for a farmer who can grow 
four to five tons of alfalfa hay per 
acre per season to bother with a silo? 
An acre of ground, as I understand it, 
produces from eight to twelve tons of 
silage.. At $4 per ton the value would 
be, at the greatest, $48 per acre. The 
best land here grows five tons of al- 
falfa hay, which, on your basis of com- 
parison ($16 per ton) is $80 per acre, 
or nearly twice that of silage. On the 
same basis of comparison, if alfalfa 
hay were worth only $8 per ton, silage 
would be worth $2 per ton, and if al- 
falfa hay were $6 per ton, silage would 
be worth $1.50 per ton, or 50 cents a 
ton less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction according to your article of 
February 16th. At $6 per ton for al- 
falfa, an acre would produce $30 worth 
of hay; allowing $2 per ton for put 
ting up your hay (which is a very 
large allowance), the cost per acre is 
$10, leaving a net profit per acre of 
$20. Silage on the same basis of value 
$1.50 per ton and twelve tons to the 
acre), shows an absolute loss of $6 per 
acre. Another item would have to be 
taken into consideration. Your silage 
ground, without expensive fertilization, 
is getting poorer every year, not only 
by the elements taken up by the crop, 
but by washing by heavy rainfall. Oa 
the other hand, your alfalfa ground 
will not wash, and alfalfa, being a le- 
gume, will increase its fertility.” 

Our correspondent’s statements are, 
for the most part, correct. Neverthe- 
less, we would not have the average 
corn belt farmer put his land into al- 





falfa rather than corn for silage. We 
would have him grow both. Alfalfa 
and corn are not alike, they are sup- 
plements rather than competitors. Al 
falfa is the cheapest source of muscle 
builders with which we. are acquaint- 
ed. It is also a very. cheap source of 
the heat and fat formers. Silage does 
not compare with alfalfa as a cheap 
source of muscle builder, but furnish- 
es the heat and fat formers at about 
the same cost. But the great value of 
silage is not so much in the nutrients 
furnished, but in its succulence and 
palatability; its ability to reproduce 
pasture conditions. Silage and alfalfa 
should be fed together to produce the 
cheapest and best results. For all 
classes of farm animals, except pos- 
sibly hogs and horses, a ration of al- 
falfa hay and silage, with corn, accord- 
ing to the work which is being done, 
furnishes one of the cheapest and best 
rations imaginable. 

Our correspondent looks at the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of selling the 
hay and sHage off the farm. As a crop 
grown for market, alfalfa is, of course, 
far superior to corn silage. Silage, in 
the very nature of things, has no mar- 
ket. 

Looked at from the standpoint of 
what an acre will produce, alfalfa has 
a marked advantage over silage. The 
average acre of corn belt alfalfa will 
yield three tons, while ten tons is a 
fair yield of silage. All expenses con- 
sidered, we would estimate that $9 will 
cover the expense of putting up the 
three tons of alfalfa, while about $20 
would be necessary to cover every 
item of expense connected with the 
ten tons of silage. The chemists’ anal- 
yses prove, and they are backed up by 
the experience of practical feeders, 
that the acre of corn made into silage 
would contain about 220 pounds of 
muscle builder and 3,300 pounds of 
heat and fat formers, while the acre 
of alfalfa would contain about 660 
pounds of muscle builder and 2,500 
pounds of heat and fat formers. 

Alfalfa is a wonderful plant, and our 
corn belt farmers, for their own good, 
are entirely too slow in waking up to 
an appreciation of it. Nevertheless, 
we do not think that corn silage will 
ever be replaced by alfalfa hay. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD NA- 
TIONAL CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS. 


The proceedings of the third Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, held at 
Kansas City last fall, have just been 
published. It contains a verbatim re- 
port of all the proceedings, including 
all the addresses; and we regard it as 


the most valuable contribution to farm 
life that has been published of late. 
Such topics as conservation of soil fer- 
tility, the farmer’s wife, the country 
church, and the country school, were 
discussed fully. Our readers who at- 
tended the congress and subscribed 
for the proceedings will receive their 
copies shortly. There are a few copies 
left, which can be had for the price of 
one dollar, from the executive secre- 
tary of the Conservation Congress, Mr. 
Thomas R. Shipp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
We do not know where our readers can 
spend a dollar to better advantage. Mr. 
Shipp also has on hand a few copies 
of the proceedings of the First Con- 
servation Congress, held at Seattle; 
and also of the second congress, held 
at St. Paul. These three volumes give 
the entire history of conservation up 
to date. 





APPLE POMACE AS FERTILIZER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT can get the pomace from a cider 
mill which did a big business here last 
fall. Do you think it would do the 
ground any good to put it on as ma- 
nure? Would it sour the ground?” 

A ton of apple pomace has about a 
third the value of a ton of manure. In 
each ton of ordinary pomace there 
are 1,600 pounds of water, 4.6 pounds 
of nitrogen, two-tenths of a pound of 
phosphorus, and 2.2 pounds of potas- 
sium. A ton of average barnyard ma- 
nure contains ten pounds of nitrogen, 
two pounds of phosphorus, and ten 
pounds of potassium. Besides con- 
taining more plant food to the ton, the 
barnyard manure carries more humus 
and larger numbers of the beneficial 
bacteria than the apple pomace. If we 
could get the apple pomace at less 
than one-third the cost of manure, we 
would use it rather than manure. 








CENT 
SEED 
SALE 


ranina srats'tr 160 


GO Turnip 1 Melon 
1700 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50 sorts 
Any one of these packages is worth 

the ce we ask for the whole 
10,000 kernels. 
fy way of letting you test our seed— 
° ving to you how mighty good 
¢ ey are. 
Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send J u_this great cullection of seeds 
by return mail. 


bt aane VPP 


t 
We'll also mail you free our 
great 1912 catalog—if you ask for it—all postpaid. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
122 South Eighth Street Le Crosse, Wis. 








A SMALL FRUIT GARDEN 


FOR ONLY $2.00 


This collection of fruit plants should be in every 
farmer’s garden: 
25 Raspberries, choice of red or black. 
4 Gooseberries, 22-year-old plants. 
6 Currants, 2-year-old plants. 
5 Grapes of two varieties. 
100 Strawberries—The Duniap. 


Send for price list on large orders. 


THE WATERLOO NURSERY 


BOX 414 W, WATERLOO, IOWA 


SEED CORN 


Furnace Cured—Four Varieties 
Our own growing. BReid’s Wellow Dent 
Funk's Yellow Dent, Silver Mine and 
Yellow Rose (the best early corn we know of). 
All good, tested seed. We sell in ear or shelled, as 
desired. Write at once for full particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, iowa 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Griffith’s Early Dent, 
grand champion sweepstakes corn of I[llinols. Soy 
beans, alfalfa and oats. Write for booklet. 
W. G. GRIFFITH, McNabb, Putnam Co., Ill. 


SEED ENSILAGE CORN 


Famous Carolina Horsetooth ensilage corn. Ex- 
ported to Germany annually. Enormous ylelde. 
Sample on request, $1.50 per bushel f. o. b. 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N.C, 


Tested Seed Corn 


5,000 bushels of tested seed corn. Catalogue free. 
AYE B 1% 




















Box 2, Biair, Nebraska 
Seed Corn Center of the World, 
Regenerated Swedish 
Select and Golden ; 
Rust Proof. 


The two greatest varieties knewn. Big money grow- 
ing oats from our Improved Canadian Grown Seed, 
This is the year toget new seed oats for quality is 
extra good and prices low. Send for Free Samples 
and 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. Address 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 794. Clarinda, lowa, 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Most productive in seven-year test at Iowa and 
Nebraska stations. Twenty bu. or more, 85c a bu. 
GEO GREGORY, Ralston, lowa 

C. & N. W. main line. 


Regenerated Swedish SEED 0 ATS 
Select and Kherson 

Can ship over two roads. 4 
THOMPSON BROS., KR. 5, Wadena, lowa 


Regenerated Swedish Seiect and 
Kherson Seed Oats 


for sale. Quality seed. 
Cc, R. BISHOP, 











Write for prices. 
Altoona, lowa 


Early Champion Oats 


Absolutely the earliest. Pure clean seed. Smut 
treated for 15 years. Direct from grower. 
Ja. Cent. and C. B. & Q. 
GEO. W. VIBBER, 





Ship via 
10 bu. 85¢e, quanitties less. 
Letts, lowa 


Timothy Seed for Sale 


100 bushels, recleaned seed. Will send sample 
to those wishing to buy. 


SNYDER & KING, Strawberry Point, iowa 


Medium Red Clover Seed 


#14 bushel, Timothy Seed #7 bushel, f.o.b. Ferris, 
lil. Send for samples and delivered prices. 
J. W. RICHARDS, 


crown Tested GLOVE Seed 


Grown Tested 


Direct from thresher to usgr. Write for samples and 
prices. E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, Ill. 


REPAID 
| a-Si oe 








Ferris, Illinois 











Tomatoes, cabbage and other garden plants. 
Bedding plants and ornamental trees and hardy 
shrubs. fa 

Packet of Sweet Peas Free to all who write for 
Send us a postal now. 


our catalog. 
HILL.CITY GREEN 


A ig Aeery 
M1 Clark Street orest City lows 
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The Planter that 
Never Misses a Hill— 


No matter how carefully you prepare 
the soil, select the seed and cultivate the 
corn—no matter how rich the soil or fa- 
vorable the weather—you lose money by 
planting with a planter that misses even 
an occasional hill. Don’t be blinded to 
this fact—figure it out yourself. How 
much did the bare spots cost you last 
year? Eliminate this waste! Get right | 



























ng to the bottom of the planter ques- 
on. 

The Hayes Drop never fails. Itis the 
simplest, most durgble and most efficient 
ever made. Always in plain view of the 
operator—works perfect all the time and 
lasts for years. 

Never cracks or grinds the seed—over 
40 sizes of seed plates, ground by special 
machinery and the cells do not vary 
1-1000 of an inch. Will drop accurately 
any size or shape kernel. 


Big Advantage in 
Four Wheels 


Wheels running on an angle pack the 
dirt around the corn, leaving a loose 
ridge ontop. WIl cover where all others 
fail—even in wet and sticky ground. 

Runners set back between the wheels, 
regulating depth of planting to the frac- 
tion of aninch. The Hayes is the only 
planter made that will plant every kernel 
exactly the same depth. Corn all comes 
upatsametime. Cultivation 2to4 days 
earlier. 

Ridge over the corn prevents washouts 
on. hillsides, gives greater sun surface 
and loose soil on top allows corn to 
sprout and come up several days quicker. 

‘The Hayes checks with absolute accu- 
racy—cross rows straighter than the 
way you drive. 

Shortest coupled planter made, lightest 
draft and turns 1n shortest space. 

Can be furnished with periect working 
Fertilizer Attachment, also Disc Furrow 
Openers or Stub Runners if preferred. 

Ask your neighbor and dcaler about 
~ the Hayes and send for free booklet “ L’” 
containing valuable planter facts. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
Galva, Illinois 


HAYES 


FOUR WHEEL PLANTER | 






























Right Ventilation 
Means Bigger 


erms and 
disease. You know how it builds men 
up. it does the same for stock. Cows 
ive more milk, steers fattenquicker, g 
orses take on muscle. You'll find 
sickly, unprofitable cattle in musty, Ae 











draws out the damp, foul air quick. 
Keeps the rain and snow out, 
Doesn't allow frost or moisture f= 

form on inside of roof. 
Keeps everything dry ,cican 
@ndfresh. Keeps air jit to 


365 Days’ Free Trial: 

itforayear free. The King Aerator ismade 
of galvanized steel—does not rust—can be placed 
Onany old or new barn—costs less than wood— 
Basts a lifetime—never needs repairs. Handsome 
weathervane, finished ingold leafand vermilion, 
free with each cupola. Wri postal tocay for 
interesting booklet of f-cts and prices. Address 


GALVANIZED STEEL CUPOLA CO.1166 Vine St., Mwatonna, Mino. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
8c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
Don't do a thing about buying Light 
fmning Rods until youget my Proposition. I 
whavean entirely New Plan—a com 
System direct to you with full instroc 

Stions forinstalling. Easy to put up. 

Bey Direct—On Triai—Freight Prepaid. 
System ¢ a satisfa 'y or your 
fgtmoney back. Just eee Se 
t, — a Sveperen = EE 
which makes e ng plain. 
os SCOTT, > 

The J. A. Scott 
Dept. XN. Detroit, 


ba oc 
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Make’25 to *50 Weekly 


seliing the Automatic Comumation Tool in 
= county. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
‘ost Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 


Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24 Tbs. Capacity 3 
tons. No experi: necessary. Freeinstruc- 
tion. Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no money. Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 


Box 164 Bloomfield, tnd. 
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: Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
Wants to te!l us something which he has noticed, we 
hope be will write us. 








PLOWING, DISKING AND HAR- 
ROWING. 

I hope you will use your eyes this 
season as you have never used them 
before, to watch how the soil acts 
when you plow, disk or harrow. See 
just how it is that the soil curls up 
over the moldboard and breaks. No- 
tice the effect which fall and spring 
plowing have on crop yields. See if 
there is any difference between crops 
grown on early spring plowed land 
and those grown on late spring plowed 
land. Observe the manner in which 
the disk pulverizes soil and cuts up 
clods. Watch the work of the spike- 
toothed harrow. Notice whether or 
not it is as good at breaking clods as 
the disk. Observe closely all the time 
just how it is that the different soil- 
working tools do their work. See how 
differently they act in wet soil than 
in dry soil. And all the while keep 
storing away in your mind the things 
you have noticed, so that you may be 
able to tell if the different ways in 
which different pieces of land have 
been worked have had any influence 
on crop yields. 

Suppose you have on your home 
farm ten acres of fall plowed land, 
twenty acres of corn stalk land, and 
twenty acres of stubble ground, which 
you wish to put into oats and corn 
this year. Do you know the very best 
way in which to go about it to plow, 
disk and harrow this ground? You 
are trying to get the largest possible 
crop yields with the least expense. 
Some men think they will get this 
when they sow their oats broadcast on 
stalk ground and “mud” them in. The 
same men generally do nothing with 
their corn ground till they plow late 
in April or early in May. These men 
put very little expense on their crops, 
but I have also noticed that their 
crops, except in very good seasons, re- 
turn them but little over the expense 
of putting them in. 

This is about the way I would like 
to have you handle your twenty acres 
of stalk ground, twenty acres of stub- 
ble field and ten acres of fall plowed 
ground, in order to get the largest 
crop yields at the least expense: As 
soon as the ground dries off enough in 
the spring, get on it with a disk and 
disk until you have put two or three 
inches of loose surface soil over all 
the ground that you will put in crops 
this year. Then, as early as the wet- 
ness of the soil will let you, plow that 
ground which you intend to put in 
corn. Don’t plow it if the ground is 
so wet that the furrow slices turn up 
slick. Do a straight, even job of plow- 
ing, and then follow after the plow as 
quickly as you can with a_ spike- 
toothed harrow. From then till plant- 
ing time, harrow every week, ten days 
or two weeks, according to the way the 
soil works up after rains come. The 
idea is to keep two or three inches 
of loose surface soil on top of the 
ground at all times, and to work up a 
good seed bed. After the corn is 
planted, but before it is up, is a fine 
time to harrow, especially if a beat- 
ing rain has come down and formed 
4a crust or if the weeds are sprouting. 
A harrow or weeder going over a corn 
field at this time will kill more weeds 
than two or three cultivations. Some 
men use the harrow or weeder after 
the plants are several inches high and 
claim that they do much more good 
in this way by killing weeds and put- 
ting on a soil mulch than they do 
harm to the corn plants. From now 
on till the plants are too big to culti- 
vate, it is simply a question of keep- 
ing a continuous soil mulch on the 
ground. Cultivate after every heavy 
rain or whenever the mulch becomes 
packed down. After the corn is more 
than a foot high, cultivate shallow, so 
as to avoid root pruning. Sometimes 
in very dry seasons it pays to go 
through with a single horse cultivator 
after the corn has become too big to 
cultivate in the ordinary way. A Ne- 
braska man tells of increasing his 
yield twenty’ bushels per acre by one 
cultivation given at this time. Never 





cultivate when the ground breaks up 


dry and cloddy or wet (unless you 
have to do so to kill weeds). Culti- 
vate at just that time after a rain 
when the soil breaks up most easily. 


_, So much for the ground which is to 
go-in corn this year—how about that 
which is to go into oats? Asa rule, I 
wouldn’t plow, but would be satisfied 
merely with disking. Ordinary stalk 
ground I would disk about twice and 
then I might harrow once. Then I 
would seed the oats, and under many 
conditions would do nothing further un- 
til after harvest. But if a beating rain 
should come any time during the first 
six weeks after the oats are planted, 
I would be tempted to-go on with a 
harrow or weeder and cultivate the 
oats. This is to break up the crust 
which is formed after a heavy rain. 
Out in Nebraska they found that as 
an average of seven years, cultivating 
oats with a harrow or weeder three 
to five weeks after they were seeded 
increased the yield an average of 4.8 
bushels per acre. In wet seasons the 
harrowing decreased the yield, some- 
times by as much as five bushels. Only 
the drilled oats were helped by har- 
rowing. Harrowing broadcasted oats 
takes out too many of the plants. Har- 
rowing on trashy ground often takes 
out too many of the plants. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
told you how I would manage our im- 
aginary farm in order to get the larg- 
est yield at the least expense. But it 
may be that on your actual farm this 
would not be the very best way. May- 
be some of your horses would be laid 
up just at the time when you needed 
them, or perhaps the season would be 
backward, and you would be greatly 
rushed with work. Or perhaps you 
have noticed that on your particular 
soil the methods I have advised do 
not give the very best results. It is 
for all these reasons and many more 
that I wish to tell you the “why” of 
things so that you can figure out for 
yourselves the “how” of things. 

Why do we plow, disk, and harrow? 
Is it not partly for the reason that we 





wish to make out of the land, a goog 
home for plant roots? Surely it must 
be hard for plant roots to push their 
way through hard packed sgoi! which 
has never been plowed. Plowing also 
helps plants get food and drink. Plants 
—you know—get their food from the 
soil through their root hairs ji; the 
form of soup. The plant food of the 
soil must be dissolved in water before 
the root hairs can use it. This gojj 
soup is found around the small graing 
of soil. Each grain of soil has around 
it a thin film of water in which is dig. 
solved the plant food. You must have 
water in the soil if your plants are to 
have food, but you must have water in 


the soil for its own sake also. Through 
the leaves of the ordinary acre crop 
in the average season go a thousand 
tons of water. Another thousand tong 
of water( more or less, accordiny ta 
the rainfall) run off the ground into 
the rivers where plant roots can not 
get it. Probably another thousand 


tons on the average acre sink so deep 
into the soil that it is beyond the 
reach of plant roots. And another two 
or three thousand tons (more or less, 
depending upon the dryness of the air 
and the wind) evaporate into the air 
beyond the reach of plants. What does 
all this have to do with plowing, disk- 
ing and harrowing? One of the great- 
est reasons why we work soil is to be 
sure of an abundance of moisture at 
all times during the crop growing sea- 
son. Over two-thirds of the rainfall] 
as it falls on ground as it is ordinarily 
eared for runs off to the rivers or 
evaporates into the air. Plowing, disk- 
ing and harrowing prevent much of 
the water from running off into the 
rivers and from evaporating into the 
air. The way they do this is easily 
understood. You can see for yourself 
how water, as it strikes hard, un- 
plowed land, will run off to the slough 
and then into the river rather than 
soaking into the ground. But when 
water strikes plowed ground it soaks 
in. Men who know say that loose 
plowed ground will take up nearly 
twice as much water as compact, un- 
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always come out ahead. 
parts has been remarkable. 
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States, Canada and 
other foreign coun- 
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Year-In-and-Year-Out 


Long Test of Use Proves Satisfaction, 
Low Cost of Up-Keep and Fuel Economy 


Since first introduced, the Fuller & Johnson Farm 
Pump Engine has been making good on every claim we make. 

It has been through the test of severe winters—and hottest days of sum- 
mers. Its low cost of up-keep and economy of fuel have amazed the engine 
world. In comparative work tests with ‘other pumping engines it has 
In all this time the Httle demand for repair 
You get the minimum of repair expense 
when you buy this high quality engine. 


The Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine 


It stands for service, convenience, quality and completeness 


The engine clamps direct to the 

No belts to slip or 

No clumsy walking-beam nor ‘‘pump jack’’ needed. 
Water is on tap—INSTANTLY—when you own 

this wonderful engine. Pumps270to2,450galions per 

hour, depending on depth of welliand size of cylinder. 


The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 


Engine is absolutely completein itself. Engine and 
jack, etc.,in one unit. 
cents a day for gasoline gives you oceans of fresh 
Ees> water for all your needs on the farm. 


reak or catch clothing. 


No ‘‘extras’’ to buy. A few 


Catalog and name of 





234 Engine Book Free! Write for Big Illustrated 


nearest dealer who has the Farm Pump Engine on exhibi- 
tion. Get the original and only successful, high-grade 
pumping engine. 
makers of the big “Double-Efficiency” Farm Engines. If 
interested in large engines ask for a Double-Efficiency 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
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Up-to-late Surrey 


HEN you go to church 
or visiting, travel in com- 
1 fort and igo You’ve got your 
' horses. Ali you need is a Kratzer 
| Surrey—the most roomy and durable 
| made. You'll get back its cost many 
|| aimes in satisfaction and pride. 


AKratzer Surrey! 


| will give you years and yearsof service. 
4 You’ll never be troubled with break- 
|| downs and repairs. It will stay new- 
| looking a long time. It is made pur- 
| posely to stand hard travel on Middle 
| West roads. The price that your || 
dealer will make you will be lower || 
than you’d pay elsewhere for a surrey || 
of equal quality. You pay no extras. 
No jobber profit or transfer charges. 


Ask us your dealer’s name | 

When we write we'll also send you free our ||| 
handsome, new SG6-page catalog showing 50 | 
other styles of Surreys, Buggies, Wagons and || 
Carriages. Write today. 


| Kratzer Carriage Company 


102 W. First St., Des Moines, la. 
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Polo Planter Attachment 
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Showing planter with attachment attached. Can 
be attached to any éorn planter in a few nunutes. It 
covers all seed that the planler fails to cover. Saves 
one harrowing of your entire crop, as the corn will 
not wash out. It spreads the water and leaves loose 
€arth over the seed. Has been endorsed by practi- 

a rmers for the past three seasons. We guarantee 
jay for itself in one day’s use. Send today for 
for circular. Address 


POLO PLANTER ATTACHMENT CO., Polo, filinols 
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with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
They scour where others won’t, leave ground 
smooth, handle, and run very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be retureed if 
shovels don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 









Wheels that Last 
) = IS 


Steel. Unbreakable, Nothing to d 
apart. No tires to set. Be ‘just 
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Fit 
guaranteed. Broad tires, lighter draft. 
No rutting. Send for free book today. 


Ask for our Calipersand Rute tomeasu 
accurately your axles, Bree : = 
Evectesc Weer Co., Bex 55, Quincy, fu. 


Hides Tanne 


By our celebrated ofl tan process makes them 
— and pliable. Get a fur coat or robe at half 
what you'd pay in a store. Perfect work or 
money back. Write for Free Catalog and Price 
List. Send a post card how. 
5 COWNIE TANNING CO., 

10 Market St., Des Moines, lowa 





















plowed ground. We plow to hold that 
water which would otherwise run off 
into the rivers;: we plow to make a 
cistern. 

But how shall we prevent evapora- 
tion, which in the ordinary season 
takes away more moisture than all the 
other things put together? We must 
put a lid on our cistern. Water can’t 
evaporate until it comes to the sur- 
face of the soil. The thing to do is to 
prevent it from getting to the surface. 
How does water come to the surface 
of the soil? Water comes to the sur- 
face of the soil in the same way as it 
creeps up a blotter or a towel, or as 
oil climbs up a lamp wick. It climbs 
from one soil grain to another, always 


a film of water of the same thickness. 
In ordinary soil the water goes from 
grain to grain till it comes to the sur- 
face, where it is evaporated. But soil 
which has a dust mulch on it will not 
allow the water to go any farther than 
the bottom of the mulch, the reason 
being that the soil particles of a mulch 
are so far apart that the water film of 
one can’t get to the next one. This 
sounds hard to understand, but it rea!- 
ly isn’t. I once saw Professor Holden 
illustrate it. He put some powdered 
sugar on top of a sugar lump, and 
then dipped the bottom of the cube of 
sugar in some ink, and we could all 
see the ink rise rapidly in two or three 
seconds up through the sugar until it 
had come to the top just below the 
powdered sugar. Here it stopped. The 
particles of powdered sugar were too 
far apart to pass along the films of 
water rapidly. The scientists call this 
ability which the soil has to carry wa- 
ter from one soil grain to another, ca- 
pillarity. Capillarity is both a help 
and a hindrance to farmers. ft brings 
up water from the deep layers of the 
so.] for plant roots, and when the plant 
has used up all the water right around 
it, capillarity brings more water. But 
it is a great hindrance because, un- 
less a soil mulch has been put on, it 
will carry many tons of water to the 
surface to be evaporated. In the late 
spring, when the wind is blowing on 
land which has not been plowed or 
disked, evaporation and capillarity be- 
tween them will carry off from each 
acre more than twenty tons of water 
a day. A man illustrated this very 
nicely last year when he said that if 
a quarter section farmer had 750 teams 
at work hauling four tons daily, they 
would just keep up with the water that 
evaporated in that time on a sunshiny 
spring day. 

If you can make a soil cistern’ and 
put on a lid in any other practical way 
than by plowing, disking and harrow- 
ing, please write Wailaces’ Farmer, 
for there are many thousands of farm- 
ers in the world that would like to 
know about it. If this season is as @ry 
as last, you may add ten, twenty, or 
even thirty bushels of corn to the acre 
yield by disking and harrowirg at the 
right time in the spring to keep on the 
soil mulch. You may sometimes run 
across some things which you think 
disagree with what has been told 
about in this story. If you do, please 
write Wallaces’ Farmer at once. f 
would find it interesting as well as 
unusval to read about a person who 
had failed to increase his crop yield 
by proper plowing, disking, and har- 
rowing. ; 

Of course plowing, disking and har- 
rowing do many other things besides 
saving moisturé. Plowing turns under 
rubbish; disking breaks down and cuts 
up corn stalks; harrowing firms the 
under soil and kills weeds just as they 
are sprouting. Plowing, disking ani 
harrowing warm up the surface of the 
soil and let in air, and in this way 
make a fine home for certain kinds of 
bacteria which help plants to grow 
their best. If you have any questions 
to ask about the best way to plow, disk 
or harrow, please write. 





IOWA BOYS’ FAIR CAMP. 


All Iowa farm boys between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen will have 
this year a chance to camp on the 
State Fair grounds at the expense of 
the state. There will be one boy. picked 
from each county. The boy who wins 
must write a better 700-word essay on 
“Iowa” than any other boy in the 
county. All Iowa farm boys who are 
interested in going into this contest 
should talk at once to their teachers 
and get busy writing the best essay 
they possibly can on “Iowa.” Any 
readers of our Boys’ Corner who wish 





to enter the competition and who de- 





trying to furnish every soil grain with | 


sire information as to how Iowa ‘com- 
pares with other states in crops, live 
stock, etc., may write Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. Those who wish to find out more 
about what the camp will be like 
should write A. R. Corey, secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





CHICKEN MANURE FOR THE 
PRIZE ACRE. 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“Would it be all right to put chicken 
manure on a piece of land where I 
wish to raise a prize acre of corn?” 

Chicken manure makes fine fertilizer 
for the prize acre. If there is much 
straw or other coarse stuff mixed with 
the manure, I would put it on the land 
as soon as the*snow goes off in the 
spring. If it is nearly pure chicken 
manure, I would wait till the ground 
had been plowed and then spread it 
broadcast and harrow it in. With 
plenty of chicken manure on hand, I 
would put on three or four tons to.the 
acre; but as little as 500 pounds to the 





acre will do much to: give the prize 
acre a good send-off. Each ton of 
chicken manure has about three times 
as much fertilizing value as a ton of 
ordinary barnyard manure, 





STARTING A-GAS ENGINE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a farmer’s boy, thirteen years 
old. We have a pump engine that 
cranks with a handle on the fly wheel. 
I could not start the engine because 
it would hurt my hand; so I ran a 
string from the switch on the battery 
box and over to the engine. In start- 
ing, you turn the engine over several 
times, pull the string to throw the 
switch, and the engine starts right 
away. It seems that the battery throws 
a hotter spark just as the switch is 
thrown, and this method is not only 
safer, but quicker than the old way. 
We have an auto, and some time I 
will write some of our automobile ex- 
periences if any of your boy readers 
would be interested. 

STANLEY FULTON. 

West Virginia. 














MADE TO FIT EVERY TYPE AND STYLE OF RIM 


HEN you buy farm land, you value it 
by the amount that each acre will pro- 


duce for you in marketable crops. 


The size. 


of a piece of property or its price are second-| 
ary tothe amount of profit you make from it. | 


The up-to-date farmer must buy his auto- 


mobile tires on exactly the same basis. 


It is 


the number of miles that a tire delivers that, 
proves its value, and the tire that gives the 
most miles for the money is the tire you 
should buy. Buying tires on a Quality and 
Service basis means buying Diamond Tires. 


Diamond Tires are not the cheapest tires on a 
price basis, but they are the cheapest on a Quality 
and Service basis, and that is the only economical. 
basis on which you can buy tires. 


The difference in price between Diamond Tires 
and others is slight; the difference in Quality and 


Mileage is Great. 


That’s the reason that Diamond 


Tires have been the largest selling single brand of 
» Tires in the world—year after year for fourteen years. 


No matter what car you own, no matter what its 
style of rim may be, there’s a Diamond Tire to fit 
every style, type and size of rim. 


If you are about to buy a new car, insist that it be equipped 


with Diamond Tires before you place the order. 


The car will 


eost no more witht Diamonds than with cheap tires. 


Remember—the car maker does not guar- 
antee the tires on the car he sells you; his 
responsibility ends there but yours begins. 


There are Diamond dealers everywhere—there’s 


one near you. 


And Fifty-Four Diamond Service 


Stations that take care of Diamond fire users. If 
you don’t know who is your nearest Diamond 


dealer, 


Write for our 1912 Catalogue—It’s Free. 


The Diamond Rubber (@mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 
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earts and Homes 
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Thie department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Hemes readers are weleome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
fies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 








TO THE DAUGHTERS OF CERES. 


An editor in a neighboring state 
writes the editor of this department: 

“We note that there is a state or- 
ganization of farm women’s clubs, 
called Daughters of Ceres. It comes to 
us something like the proverbial bag 
of gold at the end of a rainbow, as we 
have sought far and wide for every 
tangible bit of information about rural 
women’s clubs. Will you please tell us 
if this state organization of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres affiliates with the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, or do they 
have any work whatever in common? 
What is the prevailing line of work, 
and how often do they find it conven- 
ient to have their meetings? Have any 
of them taken up active work in behalf 
of their school boards cennected with 
the country schools? Is there not a 
large work there for rural women, eith- 
er individually or in organizations? 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs can 
be a great aid in many ways to rural 
club work, but they can not lead; they 
have not lived rural life, and they do 
not know it like one who has.” 


We feel that the Daughters of Ceres 
are too modest, that they are hiding 














THREE-YEAR-OLD TWIN TEAM. 





their light under a bushel. Many peo- 
ple are interested in your work; let 
us know what you are doing. 





We are in receipt of the year book 
of the Mizpah Chapter, Daughters of 
Ceres, at Bedford, lowa. This chapter 
is to be congratulated on the tasteful 
year book and the entertaining and in- 
structive programs they have planned. 

We would be g'ad to have reports 
from other chapters. This has been a 
hard winter for _most of us, and our 
meetings have necessarily been irreg- 
ular, but it is well to keep in touch 
with each other. Let us hear from 
you. 

We want to hold a state meeting dur- 
ing fair week of this year, and, if we 
can get our members out, an evening 
social as well, at which time we hope 
to get acquainted with each other. 
Copies of the constituion and by-laws 
of the Daughters of Ceres can be had 
by addressing Mrs. Harriet Wallace 
Ashby, Springmount, Route 5, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Soon the Daughters will be discuss- 
ing the care of food in warm weather, 
and the food supplies which can be 
profitably bought in bulk for summer 
use. We suggest the following quo- 
tations as applicable for such a pro- 
gram: 

“Beware of such food as persuades 
a man, though he be not hungry, to 
eat.”—Socrates. 

“Better is oaten bread today than 
cakes tomorrow.” 

“A true cook, be it remembered, is 
an artist.” 

“Nothing surely is so disgraceful to 
society as unmeaning wastefulness.” 

“Their various cares in one great 
point combine; the business of their 
lives, that is, to dine.” 

“The turnpike road to people’s hearts 
I find, lies through their mouths, or I 
mistake mankind.” 

“Small cheer and great 
makes a merry feast.” 

“All human history attests that hap- 
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And time its Duration of Tone. Clear 
as a bell in the begmning, the note 
sings away with undiminished purity 
for a long time before it ceases to be audible. 
This Sympathetic Soul Quality is found in every 














note of every A. B. Chase Piano. 





artisans for a century. 


These instruments represent the cumulative thought, 
wisdom, and conscientious construdtve skill of many 


The most economical piano in the world, 
Send for booklet ““WHY” 
THE A. B. CHASE CO. Dem. w 


NORWALK, OHIO 





piness for man, the hungry sinner, 
since Eve ate apples, must depend on 
dinner.” 

“The prosperity of a nation depends 
upon the health and morals of its citi- 
zens, and the health and morals of a 
people depend largely on the food they 
eat, and the homes they live in.” 





CANNING HORSERADISH. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I will offer the following recipe for 
canning horseradish, which I have used 
for fifteen years: I grind in an ordi- 
Mary sausage grinder, add enough of 
white wine vinegar to make it ready 
for use, then put in bottles or cans as 
desired, seal up and place in a cool, 
dark place for future use. It may 
seem strange to say that canned horse- 
radish can not be kept for any great 
length of time without losing its 
strength, even in regular pickling vin- 
egar that will keep raw vegetables the 
year around. The secret is that the 
horseradish is so much stronger than 
the vinegar that it eats it up and after 
a few weeks it will begin to lose its 
strength. But we can, by raising it 
ourselves, have it fresh all winter and 
spring. For late spring use, I dig some 
about the time it begins to grow in 
the spring, and cover it up in the 
ground. This checks the sap so it 
keeps fine for quite a while. 

Directions for planting: Cut the 
roots one-half inch in diameter (or 
split if too large), in lengths from one- 
half to one inch; plant and cultivate 
just like potatoes. It should stand 
two years without digging unless it 
makes an unusual growth the first year 
—but should be ‘dug out after the first 
crop every year, but will not need 
planting any more. I give the ground 
a coating of manure every two or 
three years, and the only cultivation 
I give it after I dig the first’ ttme is to 
run a mower over it when the weeds 
begin to come up too much, unless I 
plant it in potatoes once in a while and 
cultivate the potatoes, which is very 
good for the ground and does not in- 
jure the horseradish. If potatoes are 
planted and dug early in the season; 
in fact, some of the best crops I have 
ever dug have been where I raised po- 
tatoes the same year. 

I bottle and sell from two hundred 
to five hundred dozen bottles each win- 
ter to retail grocers, which is a very 
profitable pastime in the winter sea- 


son. 
HARDY CREWS. 
Jackson County, Illinois. 





To Hearts and Homes: 

Here is a splendid way to keep 
horseradish for winter use. In the 
fall, before freezing weather, dig the 
horseradish, leaving the tops on, fill 
a box with earth, and stick the roots 
down in the earth in the box, having 
the earth come clear up to the top. 
Place this box in the cellar. One can 
then grate it as it is needed, and it is 
always just as nice and fresh as if 
browght direct: from the garden. 

MRS. H. CLEMONS. 

THinois. 





SAVING BY REDUCING COST. 


In February, 1902, the students of 
the Bible Normal College, at Spring- 
field, Mass., voted to save a sum of 
money, which they desired to raise for 
a special object, by reducing the cost 
of their table board. They had been 
paying 43 cents per person per day, 
of which sum 10.6 cents was charged 
to cooking and service. Learning that 
it has been found possible to provide 
a balanced and nourishing diet for 10 
cents per man per day for raw food, 
they entered into an experiment with 
a diet to cost that amount for food 
materials only, the cost of preparation, 
etc., to remain as before, making the 
total cost of the food as served 20.6 
cents per person. There were thirty 
persons interested. It was planned to 
continue the investigation three days, 
as this would suffice to save the $20. 
The menus for two days were as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday, February 8th—Breakfast, 
oatmeal and top of milk; fish cakes, 
toast (with a little butter), prunes, 
milk and cereal coffee; dinner, beef 
soup, croutons, beans baked with pork, 
brown bread, apricot shortcake; sup- 
per, sandwiches (cheese and jelly), 
white and graham bread (no butter), 
sliced bananas, milk. 





Sunday, February 9%th—Breakfast, 


_corn meal mush and top of milk; baked 


beans, buns, milk and cereal coffee; 
dinner, split pea soup and crackers, 
potted beef, brown sauce, baked pota- 
toes, bread, rice with milk and sugar; 
supper, brown bread sandwiches (with 
a little butter), white bread sandwich- 
es with date and peanut filling, with- 
out butter, cocoa, salted popcorn. 
The amount of meat and butter used 
was reduced; the curtailing of the 
amount of butter was considered the 
greatest privation. Most of the stu- 
dents were quite satisfied with the 
food.—Bulletin No. 129, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 











Spice is the life of cooking 


Upon it depends the snap and appetizing 
quality of your baking. 

Select your spice with care if you are 
jealous of your fame as a cook. 


TONE SPIGES 


one, full-strength always. Only the finest stock is 
. and the milling is by the most ect of sanit 
methods. There are twa kinds of eines TONE: 
and “‘others.~ 
Just to convince yourself—send 10c for a full size 
package—any kind. We will send you also. free. a 
copy of our recipe book ** Tone's Spicy Talks.” 
Tone’s spices are always 10¢ af your grocers. 
TONE BROS, Des Moines, |a. 
Blenders of ‘‘Oid Golden’’ Coffee 


spices, 











ery forever. 

You—yes, you—though you are 
out of practice, or even though you 
never learned a note, can now play 
the piano like the master composer 
himself. The wonderful operas, the 
inspiring hymns, the catchy waltz 
or popular song, any music at all 
—you can now play, giving perfect 
interpretation. 


The Crown Combinola 
is the Periect Piano 


It will give real enjoyment to you 
and to every member of the family. 
It is always a any piece 
—can be played by anyone. 


Put a Crown Combinola into 
Next to mother herself it is 


enjoyment will await you and yours. 


happiness, the musical needs of your family. 


then, find o 


for the man who thinks he can't un 





Manufacturers 


214 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL 


Anyone in Your Home 
Can Now Play the Piano 


Invention has found the royal road to musical knowledge. 
No longer do you or anyone else need to spend hours in 
practice and finger training. Away with music drudg- 


ur core ‘ 
e greatest in the Home.” It tells about the Crown 
homemaker of all. Countless evenings of Ge ofa and is nu 


We know you don’t intend to overlook entirel se money 
ut how you can own a Crown Combinola. 
We have thought it all out—planned it all,and we 
know you can doit. Our plan is made cularly 


about the remarkable opportunity we offer him. 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY, 










saver—one well worth your 
while to write today about it. 





GEO. P. BENT COMPANY ! 
214 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Why pay the retail price 
when you can buy your 
Stove or Furnace 
straight from the old re- 
liable Kalamazoo Stove 
wm Company who Guaran- 
Ba - tee every stove, give you 
400 different styles to 
choose from and save 
you $5.00 to $40.00 on the 
dealer’s pri 


30 Days 


















and 3600 Days A val 
—the only sure satisfac- 





of FACTORY PRICES. You 
can buy 80 close you'll get a 
bigger, betterstove than you 
planned at far lese than you 

















How to Buy a Piano 
Direct From Factory 


A real standard piano—one that 
you will know is standard as soon 
as you hear the name. All frills, 
and usual éxpense off. Write for 
our plan, prices and catalogue. 


| THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 












Power Washer 


Washes 100 pieces in 10 minutes. Self washer and 
wringer. You wash second batch of clothes while 
blueingand wringing first. Machine does all work 
—no scrubbing—no backaches—the ‘** Meadows’’ 


Does Week’s Washing 
in 10 mins. pe 


You sit by and watch. Small 
power operates. Special § 
low price offer if you write 
us today for free circular. 
Send postcard now. h 
MEADOWS MFG. CO. [!|\% 
Dept. D, Pontiac, Ul. \\) 


THIS COLONIAL DRESSER 


MADE IN OAK 


Top 20x41. Beveled edge glass 
20x24. 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
ONLY $9.00 


Wou Save 25% to 50%. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for our free descriptive 
booklet. It shows our com- 
plete line at Factory Prices. 


NILES FURNITURE CO. 
110 State $t., Niles, Mich. 


Why Not Have The Best Light? 


STEEL MANTLE BURNERS, dor- 
less, Smokeless. Make the ‘home cheerful 
and bright. Three times as much light as 
an ordinary burner. Every one guar- 
anteed. Just what you need! If your 
dealer doesn’t keep them send his name 
and address with your name and address 
aoe we will vag to as many as you wish 

25c each. ts Wanted al A 
THE STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO. 
340 Huron Street. Toledo, Ohio 


» RANGER” BICYCLES 


imported roller chains, sprockets 




























ypredais; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 

Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; hi 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed TG other wheels. Guaranteed 5yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES e322": 
others . Other reilable 
second- 


Ri A Weship 
On ap- 

Bj Proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
wit, acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 


wy bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone pe 


th: 
Coaster Brake lamps, 
owee yond fmm ge usual Fe chag 
pt! deny Write today, Ave 








pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
9 NO. 5. F, E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath al Lesson 
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EASTER LESSON. 


_ (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 7, 1912. I Corinthians, 
15:1-11.) 


“Now I make known unto you, breth- 
ren, the gospel which I preached unto 


you, which also ye received, wherein 
also ye stand, (2) by which also we 
are saved, if ye hold fast the word 
which I preached unto you, except ye 
believed in vain. (3) For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which also I 
received: that Christ died for our sins 
according to the scriptures; (4) and 
that he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day accord- 
ing to the scriptures; (5) and that he 
appeared to Cephas; then to the 
twelve; (6) then he appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but 
some are fallen asleep; (7) then he 
appeared to James; then to all the 
apostles; (8) and last of all, as to the 
child untimely born, he appeared to 
me also. (9) For I am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. . (10) But by. the grace 
of God I am what I am: and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not 
found vain; but I labored more abun- 
dantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God, which was with me. 
(11) Whether then it be I or they, so 
we preach, and so ye believed.” 

The apostles and other teachers of 
Christianity in the apostolic age put 
the resurrection of Christ in the very 
forefront of all their teachings. They 
had a much clearer conception of the 
manhood of Jesus than we have. They 
had lived with Him for three years. 
Matthias, chosen to take the place of 
Judas, was one who had “companied” 
with them. They had learned from His 
works as well as from His teachings 
that while man, He was more than 
man. They had heard Him say repeat- 
edly that He would be put to death, 
that He would rise from the dead on 
the third day. They had seen and 
talked with Him at intervals for forty 
days after His resurrection. He had 
told them that He would leave them 
and come again to take them to him- 
self, to dwell with Him forever; and 
they believed Him. He taught them 
that His life was so identified with 
theirs, that their life would last as long 
as His. Their fathers had dreamed 
long ago of a future life. He was the 
proof of it: the resurrection of the 
Man who was put to death. 

Reason, in that age of reason, hav- 
ing despaired of the future, this doc- 
trine of the resurrection by unfold- 
ing the certainty of a future life con- 
quered the civilized world. The cen- 
tral thought was: The Man Jesus 
lives beyond the grave. Therefore, all 
who believe in Him will live also. 

Paul, who did not know Jesus per- 
sonally, claimed apostleship on the 
ground that Christ had appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, filled with 
hatred against the Christians; that he 
had been converted and received direct 
from Jesus his commission to preach 
the gospel, and especially to the Gen- 
tiles. No apostle puts more emphasis 
on the resurrection of Jesus than does 
Paul. It is the burden and the appli- 
cation of every sermon. 

He was writing a letter to the Corin- 
thian Christians, who had been con- 
verted through his ministry. Corinth 
was at this time the most prosperous 
city in Greece, a great commercial em- 
porium, to Athens what Glasgow is to 
Edinburgh. It was a city of mixed 
population, but mainly Greeks, Romans 
and Jews. Many of them were imbued 
with the Alexandrian philosophy; for 
Alexandria was at this time the cen- 
ter of learning and especially of phi- 
losophy—a blending of Platonism and 
Judaism. It was the greatest center 
of mental activity in that age. 

A number of these friends in Corinth 
rejected the doctrine of resurrection, 
evidently on philosophical grounds. 
We gather from Paul’s argument what 
their philosophical objections were. 
One was the impossibility, as they sup- 
posed, of the resurrection of the body. 
Another the belief that the resurrec- 





tion of the body, if it were possible, 
would bring with it the old sinful hab- 
its, which they believed had their seat 
in the body, and which they had. been 
striving as Christians to subdue. 

It will, be noticed that in dealing 
with these skeptics, Paul does not ar- 
gue with them on_ philosophical 
grounds. He presents for their con- 
sideration not theories but facts. After 
telling them in the first, second and 
third verses of the lesson that he has 
no new gospel, but the old one by 
which they were made new men and 
will be saved, if they hold onto their 
profession, he presents the evidence 
that the Man Jesus rose from the dead, 
which he regards as the final and con- 
clusive proof of His divinity: “who was 


declared to be the Son of God with 


power” (that is, the power of the AI- 
mighty), by the resurrection from the 
dead. (Romans,.1:4.) 

Let me, says Paul, give you a synop- 
sis or summary of my teaching, which 
I taught you when I was with you: 
First, that Christ died for our sins— 
your sins and mine. To Him all the 
sacrifices on Jewish altars pointed; 
that He was buried, the tomb sealed 
and guarded by Roman soldiers; that 
He arose on the third day, as He said 
He would. What was the proof? Of 
course, that they who knew Him in 
life saw Him after His resurrection 
and were convinced. Peter, for exam- 
ple. No one save John knew Jesus bet- 
ter than Peter. Peter did not believe 
He would rise; thought the women 
who said they saw Him in the morning 
were hysterical; had seen a ghost. . He 
was seen from time to time by all the 
disciples, none of whoin really ex- 
pected Him to rise from the dead. Then 
as His last word, He told His disciples 
to go before Him into Galilee, and 
there they would see Him. At that 
meeting in Galilee there were some 
five hundred present; most of whom, 
Paul tells these Corinthians, are alive 
yet. Some are dead; but all who are 
alive will tell the same story. Last of 
all, says Paul, I saw Him myself, while 
on the way to Damascus clothed with 





power to put to death those who’ bea 


lieved on Him. I was born into the 
kingdom late, out of time; but so con- 
vincing to me was the proof of His 
resurrection, that I have been able to 
convince more people of its truth than 
all the rest of the apostles. I am not 
fit, he says, to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of 
God; but I am what I am by His grace, 
His unmerited favor. What I have told 
you about Jesus, all the apostles will 
tell you.» They were all convinced 
against their will, not by theories or 
philosophy, but by the indisputable 
facts. 

Having’ laid this foundation on the 
broad basis of. historical facts, Paul 
goes on to show them the consequences 


_of being led astray by philosophy, the- 


ory, speculation:. You say that it is 
impossible for the dead to rise. The 
body has decayed, has been scattered 
to the four winds of heaven, and you 
say it can not therefore be raised from 


the dead. That it is not impossible, 


says the apostle Paul, is shown by the 
fact that Christ rose from the dead. 
If your theories are correct, then 
Christ could not have risen at all. 
More than that, if Christ be not risen, 
then our preaching is useless and your 
faith is utterly useless. You have no 
hope of a future life. More than that, 
we are found liars. We, who have 
given our lives-to the preaching of this 
truth, are found to be liars. If, as you 
say, the dead rise not, then there is no 
hope of a future; and if there is no 
hope of a future, what is our present 
life worth? 

After pointing out the similarity be- 
tween the first man, Adam, and the 
second, Christ, Paul mentions two oh 
jections that they make: “How are 
the dead raised? and, With what man- 
ner of body do they come?” He does 
not answer the first, which is purely a 
philosophical question; but goes on to 
point out the analogies in nature. The 
growing grain is not like*the seed that 
is sown. It appears entirely different, 
and yet is identical. He goes on to 
speak of the power of God as shown in 
the creation of matter—suns, moons 
and stars each different in glory. He 
goes on to tell them that flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of 
heaven; that the spiritual body or man- 
ifestation of personality, is different 
from the natural body, and that the 
natural body must precede the spirit- 
ual, and that we can not put limita- 
tions on the power of God. 
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Sor Pots & Pans 





grease 
and burnt- 
in food 
crusts in 

a jilfy— 
leaves 
utensils 
like new. 


Many other uses and 
full directions on large 
Sifter-Can 10c¢ 
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MESCELLANEOUS. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI 


Surplus stock disposed of. 
FW our “High Quality 


BUFF WYANDOTTES AND 
ROSE COMB R. 1. REDS 


$1.50 per setting, #6 per 100. White Indian Runner 
ducks, #4 per 12; Fawn and White Runners, $2 per 12. 
Guaranteed pure white egg strain. 


30 BREEDS onc. ese: 


meg upplies. and Collie 
Send ¢ 4c for large Poultry Book, 
Soeeecen H. H. 








PURE-BRED Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, 






r Catalog and Price List. 





HINIKER, Box 36, Mankato, Minn. 
with show records. Trap- 
— sense proven 


BU R tr layers of good = 


and quality. Beauty an naciiity coapbanea. Mm. B. 
xg of standard weight and quality, beaded by 
a 36-». young tom. Eges and chicks, reasonable. 
M. J. HENNINGSEN, Dike, lowa, RB. 1. 








Be +8—Our mating list is now ready to mail. We 
have 4 pens of high scoring 8.C. Rhode Island 
Reds, also 4 pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks. Our 
birds not only have fine feathers, but have ‘large, 
Vigorous bodies. We do not force our b ing pens, 
hence they bring strong chickens. Can fillorders for 
eggs atonce. Write to get our list. Prices reason- 
able. The Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars, lowa. 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—two high class 
pens; also farm range Embden geese, Pekin 
duck and Mammoth Bronze tarkeys. Eggs in season. 
Booking orders now. A few choice toms. Mrs. J.d 
Lunbeck, Dyersville, lowa, R. Ne. 20. 





YGGS for hatching. @1.50 per setting, from Rose 

“4 Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
tility guaranteed. Also a few cockerels left. Per- 
sonal attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm. Templewn, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Buff Orpin 
and Sliver Laced Wyandottes, K 
Leghorns. Eggs—t2, 30; 63, 50; 85. 100. 

E) Paso, Ill. 


NDIAN Runner ducks. fawn and white; also 8. C, 
White Leghorn hens. Morse Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 


ons, Rose Comb White 
. 1, Reds, Brown 
Lewis North, 








Baby chicks, eggs, 


ANGSHANS, scoring 94%. 
Leeds, Sioux 


4 cockerels. Mrs. Charies Hood, 
City. lowa. 





| "ee +GS—Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, White Rocks, 
per hundred. Mammoth Pekin ducks, $1.00 
auem. “ * Hickle, Shellreck, lowa. 





\GGS from pure bred stock R.C. R. 1. Reds, White 
4 Wyandottes, 5 cents each; S.C. B. Leghorns 4 
ceuts each. Mrs. T. B. Whitaker, Hillsboro, Lowa, 





UCKS—Indian Runners and Mammoth White 
Pekins; also 8. C. Buff Legborns. Eggs, $1.25 
peri3. Loren Truex, Wakarusa, Ind. 





fez Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.50, 30 
for #2.50, 100 for $5.00.. Good stock for sale. 
‘Louella E. Jaqua, Portiand, Ind. 
YILVER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese—stock 
and eggs. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ill. 








AINE 8. C. White Leghorn pullets, White Holland 
toms. Mrs. Geo. Koe, Bellevue, lowa. 





S Cc. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
i. Rose Comb White Leghorn eggs for sale. Mating 
list and prices on application. 1. E. Miner, Bussey, la. 





R' »SE Comb Brown Leghorns and Reds. Eggs, 83.50 
100. Mrs. Ida Harrison, Armstrong, Iowa. 





ioe E puppies, Buff Leghorn cockerels and eggs 
cheap. Hanson, Dean, lowa. 





$1.50. Buff Orpingtons, Single 


F'bice eggs. 
M. Milton Wagner, Dundee, 111. 


Black Minorcas. 





peor )ULOUSE geese—ezgs, $1.50 setting. Rese Comb 
teds, #1, €1.50 and $5 setting. A.C. Bryngelson, 
Dunbar, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck and 8, C. Rhode Island Red 
eggs for hatehing. Write for particulars. F. L. 
McKay, lda Grove, lowa. 





FEW nice Single Comb Ancona cockerels. Mrs. 
Frank Wallace, Weldon, lowa, 

OSE Comb Black Minoreas and Rose Comb White 
Orpingtons. J. E. Candy, Marathon, lowa. 


eS Red turkeys, Buff Rocks. Eggs for set- 
ting, turkeys €2,50 per 10, Rocks 61 per 15, @5 per 
100, Mrs. Chas. 0. Garrett, R. 1, Mitchelivilie, lowa. 


| ¥ RBON Red turkey and White Plymouth Rock 
eggs for sale by Mrs. Chas. Snyder, Effingham, 
Kanss a3. 

















QING! E Comb Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner 
‘ duck eggs. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, Ia. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes Bets ore for 
a breeder. Also famcy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, lowa. 


\ y HITE Wyandottes—weli bred. Eggs—15, $i and 
$2: 100, #5. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 











W = TE Wyandotte eggs, #1 per annie $5 per 100. 
. H. Jackson, Avoca, lowa. 





Pr RE bred Silver Laced Wyandotte choice eggs 

for hatching. Best laying strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write fer prices, Mrs. Frank Hoffman, 
Birmingham, lowa. 





R Cc. WHITE Wyandottes, Dustin strain, great 
winter layers. Choice eggs. 2 for 15, 88 per 





100. Mrs. F. C. Niekel, Concord, Il. 
cc White Wyandotte eggs from pens scoring 90 
to 944—15, 61.50; 100,85. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, 


lowa 





DOGS. 





ee 


False Report 


that we have eold all our jf 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 








OUNDS—Coon. Fex and Wolfhounds. Pedigree, 
(;uaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. K.F. Johnson, Assumption, III. 


Booking egg orders now | 


' to the heat. 











Pouttry raisers are tnvited to 
perience to this department. y bons Telating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


contribute their ex: 








BROODING WITHOUT HEAT. 


We have a number of fireless brood- 
ers on the market, and many home- 
made ones in the homes, which are 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, depend- 
ing on the conditions of temperature 
and the management of the one who 
has them in charge. The chief diffi- 
culty with the fireless brooder is the 
difficulty in teaching chicks to go into 
them. Chickens are naturally drawn 
You put chicks where 
there are degrees of heat, and they 
are to be found in the spot that is the 
most comfortable to them; put them 
where they can feel heat radiate from 
a body of any kind, whether that ‘be a 
jug of hot water or an unfriendly hen, 
and they are drawn to it. A fireless 
brooder may have plenty of quilts to 
conserve the heat of the chicks, but it 
offers no attractions to the wee chick 
jooking for a mother unless a hot wa- 
ter bottle across the top of the hover 
or a hot water jug inside - promises 
comfort. The. great problem is to 
teach them to go in. We have found 
the fireless brooders made of cheese 
boxes better for this purpose than the 
square boxes, with a framework that 
supports the quilts. The advantage of 
the cheese boxes is that the chicks can 
not get far enough away from the hov- 
er to suffer until they have learned 
the way in. 

We prefer two cheese boxes with a 
differenec of six inches in diameter. 
We remove top and bottom of the 
smaller, but four ample doorways, and 
tack or gather a cloth across the top, 
allowing it to sag down all around 
enough to touch the chicks’ backs. On 
this we place enough warmed chaff 
to make a comfortable bed, and when 
the chicks c-me from the incubator, 
we put them in this warm nest under 
theh over, not more than twenty-five to 
a hover, less if the hover is small. 
When the chicks have learned that the 
hover is a cosy place to go to, the 
hover can be taken out in the daytime 
and put in a larger box, which can be 
used as runway and feed room. 

One problem in using the fireless 
brooder is to determine the number of 
chicks that will keep sufficient warmth 
in the brooder, without restricting the 
ventilation. Soft, downy coverings 
over the back, raveled wool stockings 
(one lady used a feather duster) that 
come over the chicks’ backs and warm 
them quickly, form a very good substi- 
tute for artificial heat. The covering 
should not be too dense, it needs to be 
light and warm, and made up of differ- 
ent layers. 

Chicks should not be put outdoors 
in the fireless brooders in severe 
weather, and not at all until they have 
learned their way to the hover. When 
used outdoors, the brooders must be 
put in a rainproof, windproof coop, 
without cracks or knotholes. 

If the chicks feel hot and steamy in 
the brooder, either give more ventila- 
tion or less covering. If the double 
cheese box style is used outdoors, 
make a doorway, put a row of holes 
under the lid for ventilation, and place 
the lid on the larger box in severe 
weather. As the chicks grow older, 
less covering and more ventilation is 
required. One learns to handle these 
brooders as he does to skate—by ex- 
perience. 





BEGINNERS’ LUCK. 


Beginners’ luck is proverbial; it is 
the beginner who stocks the world with 
enthusiasm for the poultry business; 
the beginner who sees no obstacles in 
the way of raising five hundred 200-egg 
hens, to be the parents of fifty chicks 
each in the year; which, sold at the 


-very modest price of 50 cents each, 


would bring in $25 per hen per year. 
For the eggs the hens lay in addition 
to those incubated will more than pay 
for the feed bill of the flock. It is the 
beginner who never loses a chick with 
disease; it is the beginner who is 
chock full of misinformation about the 
poultry business, and who makes the 
100 to 95 per cent hatches with his in- 
cubator. The enthusiasm of the be- 
ginner is delightful, but the tales of 
remarkable success by this class of 
poultry keepers should not be allowed 
to discourage those who have been in 
the poultry business long enough to 





get some “downs” as well as “ups.” 

When we remember that the experi- 
ment stations with expert operators in 
charge claim only about 50 per cent 
hatches from incubators, and raise but 
50 per cent of chicks hatched, it need 
not be cause for discouragement if the 
farmer can not do much better. When 
“bad luck” visits the poultry yard, it is 
sometimes good luck in disguise, for 
farmers, like other people, do not pay 
much attention to small losses; they 
require a loss big enough to be felt to 
persuade them to correct wrong con- 
ditions. 

The successful beginn:r starts out 
small, goes carefully, and devotes more 
time to the chickens at first than he 
does when they have become an old 
story. The beginner’s few hens usu- 
ally have an almost ideal ration, the 
table scraps furnishing a small number 
of chickens the variety of food which 
they require. The beginners who stick 
when things begin to go wrong, and in- 
vestigate causes of loss instead of quit- 
ting, form the backbone of the business. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


5,000 EGGS FOR HATCHING 


“EGGMORE STRAINS” 
BARRED P. ROCKS 


$1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30; $3.50 for 50; 96.00 for 100. 


mer ir FARM 
So. 5th Avenue 
J. A. BENSON, Prep., Sheiden, lowa 


WHITE P. ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 selected pullets mated with 7 
fine cockerels, 1.00 for fifteen, $1.75 for thirty, $3.00 
for fifty, 85.0 for one hundred. JAMES JENSEN & 
SONS, Newell, Iowa. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


**Weight With Quality” 

Excel all others in great size and bone, combined 
with best of shape and color. Send for catalog con- 
taining mating list, prices and winnings. Prices right. 
Matings the best. J. E. GooprNnow, Maquoketa, Ia. 














=e 2ED Rock eggs, two pens, cockerel mating, 

males direct from Bradley, $2 per 15; fine range 
flock, 15 eggs. $1; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.50. Circular free. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





Ww HITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from selected pen 

of large, white, high scoring birds, @1 per 15; 
$1.75 per 30. Special attention to mail orders. E. G. 
Smeltzer, Creston, lowa. 





RED-TO-LAY Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 
strain. Eggs from five pers. Send for mating 
list. Henry Zebr, Washington, II). 


ARRED Rock pullets, full grown layers, $1.50 
each. Geo. F. Blake, Maquoketa, lowa. 








a pe Rock eggs from two pens, $1 and $1.50 per 
P. T. Perion, Nemaha, lowa. 





Baweee Rocks. Eggs from pens, $3 per 15; 85 per 
30. Utility flock, $5 per 100. Circular free. 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughey, Martelle, lowa. 





oe? Rock eggs, three fine pens, #2.50 per 15 
eggs. Incubator eggs$5100. Mrs. J.M. Stewart, 
Ainsworth, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 

strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 

winter—15 for $1, 100 for $4. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 
Chapin, lowa. 





GINGLE. Comb White Leghorn eggs. Young's 
strain. All my males sired by full brother to 1st 
cock and Ist cockerel Madison Square Garden, 1910. 
Sitting $1.25; $6 per 100. L. 5. Peek, Fontanelle, Ia. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
\) range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culis in 
flock. Selected eggs 61 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


es 
BHODE ISLAND REDs. 


S.C. Rhode Island feds 


Write for ve > ae 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Choice stock of “Aris ” strain. 
special pens. $2.50 and $2 per 15. Choice a. ~ 
$1.25 per 15 or 5 per 100. Baby chicks. 15 co.2, tock 
Also a fine 2-yr. registered Collie biteh, trained a 
and heavy in whelp at#25. EARL ATTIG, Sibley, in 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


herry red strain. for hatching 
etvlee ¥. a Pkt ey pte 
pullets for sal e rc. 
SLARE, Mt Maquoketa, lowa. ~ 


Roses com pm ny Island 4 few good cock. cock- 

cheap. Eee #6 and 83 per 15, 
Range code br > briliiant red high scoring males, 
$1.50 per 15, 6 per 100. C. C. Cunningham, Knox. 
ville, lowa. 

















GGS from 4 hi sco R. c. R. 1, 

R. pens. Eggs k and Indian 

Bunner ducks, 65 for 100. A few 00d cockerelg 
left. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, iowa, 





Rive Comb 2S ew oe. My fifth and best 
year. ~—.t om. ty, 83, bund. 
W. Jensen, —s 


ag Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay all 
winter. 15 for $1, 100 fors5. Mrs. John 8. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


eee Comb Rhode Island Reds, 1 
have nine very good cockerels from ¢3 w 85 from 
pew iastes strain on earth. George Eckstein, 


ee GLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winner 
wherever shown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred, 
Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 


1 hg ee ezge—Thoroughbred 8. C. R. |. Reds, 
Hardy winter tayers. 75¢ per 15, $4.50 per hun- 
dred. . Mrs. P. O. Stone, Tipton, Iowa. 











Spencer 








agp Comb Reds. First pen—15 eggs, $2: second 
—15, $1; 100, 65. Extra layers. oo Hille- 
man, State Center, Lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


$. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Standard size, fine color, good 
type. Eggs, 63.50 and $5.00 for 15. 


S. B. LILLARD, Macksburg, lowa 


5. G. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


Choice eggs for hatc S2 15, SS per 
60. Famous Cook strain, the great winter aye 


” R. JOHNSON Easton, Minn. 
Ss. C. White Orpingtons 


Five of the best yards in lowa for exhibition 
stock. Eggs, $ to $20 per15. Two grand matings 
—just the kind of stock to improve the egg laying 
quality of farm flock—eggs, $3 per 15. T. A. 
HEFNER, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—i00 pure 
)) bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava, Lll., R. i 


("ie AL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
J k and eggs, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Lebanon, Neb. 


7 ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15,87 per 100. Ed Leclere, Central 
City, lowa, 























INE White Orpingtons. Eggs, $1.75 per15. F.E. 
Miller, Muscatine, lowa. 








RPINGTONS—solid buff. Mammoth size, fine 
quality, farm raised. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; 87 per 
100. Herbert Rudd, Forrest, Ill. 


ELLERSTRASS Orpingtons. Average score of 
pen 93 by Russell. Setting, $2.50. Lloyd Ravlin, 
Liscomb. Iowa. 


GGS—S. C. Buff Orpingtons. Pens headed by 
cockerels scoring 923 and 934, $1.50 and $2 per 15. 
Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, lowa. 











OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching 
from good stock, four dollars per hundred. 
Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Everty, lowa. 


C. Buff Orpington eggs, $1.25 per 15; €5.00 per 100. 
OO. Great winter layers. Mrs. Frank Peterson, 
Lake Benton, Minn. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels all sold. 
Eggs in season. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Ia. 





8.’ C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Selected pen, farm 
ae, 61.50 per 15; general flock, $4.00 per 100. 
C. J. Johnson, Bondurant, lowa. 





qiNere Cemb Brown Leghorn eggs, 75c per 15, $4 
i per 100. Get circular describing show matings. 
Geo. F. Blake, Maquoketa, lowa. 





T,HOROUGHBRED Single Comb Brown Legborns 
exclusively. Large, vigorous. Great layers. 15 
eggs €1.00, 100 $4.00. J. A. Wagner, Ocheydan, lowa. 





OLDEN Bnff Leghorns, single comb, farm range, 
J 30 eggs #1.50, 10084. Adelia Hillman, Lockridge, 
lowa. 


HOROUGHBRED R. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
M. I. Page, Gilmore City, lowa. 








OLDEN Buff Leghorns exctusively 12 years. 
BJ Nothing better. 100 fresh eggs, @5.00. Agnes 
Smiley, Braddyville, Page Co., lowa. 





OR SALE—Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1 tos2each. Eggs in season. LeRoy Cottew, 
Alta, Iowa. 





ge Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
winter layers, $1 for15. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 
town, lowa. 





C. WHITE Leghorn eggs from strictly white 
OO. stock, $3.50 per 100 up. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Ia. 





QINGLE Comb Golden Buff Leghorns. 100 eggs. 3; 
OO) 30 eggs, 1.50. Chas. F. James, Lockridge. lowa. 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—#@1. 15; $2, 50: 83.50, 
» 100, Chas. W. Johnson, Searsboro, lowa. 


DUCKS. 








NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 


sale, Eggs—#2 per 15, #5 per 45, $10 per 100. ex- 
paid. cklings, 30c each. K. 1. Miller, Box D, 
caster, Mo. 





7 ELLERSTRASS pure blood Crystal White Orping- 
tons. Nothing else. Eggs $3 and #4 setting. 
Walter Devoe, Lebanon, Neb. 





TURKEYS. 





Vy THITE Holland male turkeys, each. Culver- 
dale Farm, Red Oak, Lowa. 


Save Your 
Incubator Ghicks 


We have a guaranteed remedy for 
White Diarrhoea or Bowel Troabl: > 
and if you will send us tne names of 
5 or 10 of your friends who use incu- 
bators, we will send you absolutely 
free enough remedy to raise 1 








chicks successfully. 
BABY CHICK REMEDY CoO. 
Box 40, Marshall, Mo. 














“PURO™ Poultry Feed 


Is absolutely a) best, that et erates oo anges 
or money can 
makes hens iat, 

**PURO” Chick Feed saves baby chicks. 

Pye nigh Mash, unmixed whole or cracked gra! 
beef scrap, chareoal, shells, grit, etc., etc. 

Write on circular and prices. 

0. L. SCRIBNER SEED CO 

Dept. B, Moweaqua, Fut. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 629 








In almost every community in the 
United States, in almost eve 
country on the globe, there are weil 
dressed women who buy their clothes from 
Montgomery oy Wand &Co. They “ye = through 
our Women’s Fashion Book, an 
for the latest, tJ best on 


&.. The At the fat sons for 

wear. 

og wearing  qualitien of dhetr Clothes 
same 





ing madam, you, too, can have the 

quality of c money and brains can 

eoufecture if you will them th the 

pages of our s 5 

MER FASHION BOOK. You meed only put 
an 


you your 

at once and we will refund your nou and 
any raneportatien charges you have paid. 
the books 


Put the numbers of other you 
want on the coupon also. 

2. Pianos. 24. Underwear 

3. Organs. 

— F 27. s Dress and 

. Furniture. 

830. Women’s ate 
Fashien- - 


. Groeery 
5. Carpets & a 35. Dry Nog 

. Baby Carri 36. Muslin Wear, 

. Sewing Machines. 37. Mittinery. 
Put the sg of the books you need on 


this your name an and 
cond it The Sees 


Mon Ward & Co. 
Chicage Avenue Sridge, on oe at Cometen Ste.” 


Please send me the following books free of charge: 
Book Number 30, ..ccccccece eocceee occccecsccoce 


3 
- 

‘ 

9. Wall paper. 
1. G List. 
5 

7 

9 








Name... ses cerscccccccccccccescccccscecsecseveses 


P. 0. ccccccccccceevececscces i sdaGadeessssccese sg 


seen eee eeeeseeeeeereesees Se eeeeeesecesceseeese 


State 
~_ Send coupon to the nearer address 


Mandy Lee 


The Incubator 


of Certainty - 
Operated by rule. 
movice gets the same ex- 
cellent results as the ex- 
perienced operator. The only incuba- 
wr with the open-front poultry house 
plan ot ventilation. Only one applying 
the vital principle of low moisture 
with high temperature and high muisture when 
heat runs low. All regulated automatically. 
Send for latest book, describing the new features— 
wis. Practical, helpful. 

rite us for mating list and prices on S. C. White 
Leghorn stock and eggs from the Mandy Lee farm. 


GEO.H.LEE CO., 1141 Harney St.,Omaha,Neb. 













are better. 
ore Write for book 
d price 











Boultry Supplies 


COMPLETE CATALCG FREE 
We are the jorpet ten | poultry. sup- 
— west of 1 and handle 


verything ann a y breeders. 
W @ also sell eS poultry and 
eges for hatehing. Ask fora copy of o— 


new illustrated poul ly list; 
P complet catniog of anode, i pie techaaa, — 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














THE OPEN FRONT POULTRY 
HOUSE. - 


_We have received a number of’ in 
teresting replies to our inquiry in a 
recent issue regarding the open front 
poultry house. We publish a few of 
them herewith: 





To Walfaces’ Farmer: 

I have two curtain front houses. My 
first one is five feet wide and twelve 
feet long, four and one-half feet at 
back and five and one-half feet in 
front. A board eight inches wide ex- 
tends across the top in front. Below 


. that is an eighteen-inch opening coy- 


ered with inch mesh wire, on either 
side of a center door. A muslin cov- 
ered frame hinges inward from these 
openings. The door is also covered 
with muslin, but this is done only to 
give more light when it is necessary 
to close the openings on bad days. On 
very cold nights a curtain made of 
burlap feed sacks drops in front of the 
roosts, and this winter the thermom- 
eter went to 22% below one night and 
was below zero many nights, and the 
combs were just slightly frosted. The 
egg yield has been right around fifty 
per cent, and the health of the birds 
excellent. I have not had a case of 
colds in this house for three years. 
Below these openings the front is 
boarded solid. 

The other house is of the Woods 
type, except the opening at the top is 
only twelve inches wide, and at first 
it was only wire covered. When the 
cold weather began te come on, I had 
some birds with colds in this house 
until I covered that opening with mus- 
lin. - Since that I have not been at all 
troubled. This house is ten feet from 
north to south. The south end is four 
feet high, with a twelve inch board 
at the bottom. The rest of the open- 
ing is covered with wire, and is not 
otherwise covered except to keep out 
rain or snow. A curtain also drops in 
front of the roosts in this house, and 
is about seven feet from the opening. 

I have no fault to find with either 
house. No frost on the walls, no combs 
frozen to speak of, and my Single Comb 
Reds shell out the eggs and seem to 
be happy, and I know they are healthy. 
I would recommend the curtain front 
house every time. 

W. F. STEMMONS, 

Macoupin County, Ilinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will describe our new house, built 
last fall, which has given us satisfac- 
tion. We have tried several, but like 
this one best. It is 14x16 feet square; 
eight feet high in front and five and 
one-half feet in the rear. It is built of 
a single thickness of lumber, and en- 
tirely covered with one-ply roofing, 
and lined inside with tar paper. The 
front is all covered with one-inch mesh 
poultry netting, and is boarded up four 
feet from the end and two and one- 
half .feet from the ground. The win- 
dows are muslin covered frames, hung 
by hinges from the top and fastened 
at the bottom with window bolts. They 
are all two feet wide and five and one- 
half feet high. We have a three and 
one-half foot dropping board across 
one end and one side, which is cleaned 
every day. A dust bath is supplied in 
the place where the sun strikes the 
most every day. A burlap curtain is 
hung before the roosts on cold nights. 
This seetion of our house accommo- 
dates fifty of our unmated Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtens. The good wife cares 
for them and finds the house very com- 
fortable. Of course frost gathers, but 
we don’t feel that any noticeable dam- 
age is done, as the health of the flock 
is good, with no frost bites. The 
chicks are kept in till spring. The cold 
weather did not affect our flock in egg 
production. We have about 100 pul- 


P lets not ten months old, and from 


which we gathered during January 
just past 993 eggs. We are strong ad- 
vocates of an open front house for 
poultry. On this we base our success. 
W. H. HENDERSON. 
Woodbury County, Iowa, 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a house of the open front kind 
—eight feet square, divided from front 
to back; making two rooms. There is 
a colony of eleven in one and fourteen 
in the other. They have laid right 
through this cold winter. In January 
I gathered 298 eggs from them. The 
fowls are all pullets. The house is 
only four feet high in front and thirty 
inches high at the back. Roosts are 
sixteen inches high, and in the back 





end. The house is made of old boards. 


covered With rodfing félt top and sides, 
except the front. That is poultry wire 
and unbleached muslin. There is a 
twenty-inch door-in each half. .The 
back half of the partition is of boards 
and the front half is poultry wire. 
There is a drinking fountain in the par- 
tition to accommodate each colony. 

A READER. 

Hardin Gounty, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your subscriber asking 
about the open front poultry house in 
cold weather, will say that I have a 
house just built with five foot back and 
eight foot front, boarded up and down 
with matched flooring, and the roof 
covered with prepared roofing. It has 
full size windows in the south, and is 
quite tight. It is very damp at times, 
and the walls are all frosted up. The 
fowls froze their combs, caught cold, 
and got the roup—and haven’t laid at 
all. I have a — with an open 
front scratching shed and a lath and 
plastered roosting pen on each end 
of it, with cement floors. Part of the 
sashes in the roosting coops have mus- 
lin instead of glass. The entire south 
end of the scratching shed is covered 











CONGENIAL. 





with woven wire, and in winter this 
is covered with burlap. When you 
walk out of the shed into the plastered 
quarters it is like walking into a heat- 
ed room. He has had no sick fowls, 
and they have laid all winter. I am 
going to make one end of my house 
into a roosting coop, as I have de- 
scribed, for I think this is the proper 
kind of house for this cold climate. 

A. A. GRAHAM. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have two hen houses. In one I 
keep the old hens and in the other the 
pullets. Each house has a scratching 
shed attached on the east, closed tight 
on all sides except the south. The 
south side is covered with wire net- 
ting, to confine fowls if necessary. 
There is also a canvas front that can 
be closed wholly or in part, as is neces- 
sary on cold or stormy days. One 
shed has a tight floor; the other dirt; 
but I prefer the board floor. Every 
few days this is cleaned and bedded 
with fresh straw. 

The pullet house has a ventilator in 
top of reof covered with muslin. There 
is a large door and window on the 
south, covered with muslin. The bal- 
ance of the house is made of matched 
lumber and all cracks well battened. 

My Red pullets commenced laying 
before the cold weather began, and 
have kept at it, gradually increasing 
in yield. They never froze their combs 
and their general health has been ex- 
cellent, although it has been as low 
as forty degrees below zero. There is 
an enclosed yard adjoining where they 
were let out after the snow was shov- 
eled off, on mild days only. 

The other house where the old hens 
were confined is all enclosed, no open- 
ings except glass window in the south. 

hese hens were laying good before 
the cold weather, but almost stopped 








as soon as the cold weather struck 
us—just got an egg or two now and 
then from this house. One or two 
frosted their combs and wattles a lit- 
tle. They have been healthy all the 
time, and always ready for their feed, 
although they are not so crowded for 
room as the pullets are. The walls 
have never become frosty or damp in 
either place, so I think the difference 
in eggs has been due to the partly open 


house. 
F. H. HOYT. 
” Clay County, South Dakota, 





-To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have both the open front and glass 
front, neither containing ventilators, 
and find the average temperature is 
higher in the open front than in the 
glass front. 

During January, when the thermom- 
eter registered 26 degrees below zero, 
the poultry came through in nice shape 
with the exception of a few cockerels 
which had the points touched on their 
combs; whereas, in the solid front, 
which contained the cock birds, the 
combs of which were severely frozen; 
while the combs on hens and pullets 
were not frozen in either house. I use 
common two-inch poultry netting to 
cover opening in open front house, and 
a curtain made of ordinary canvas. I 
do not use a roost curtain, but believe 
that if one did, the poultry would stand 
the severest kind of weather without 
freezing their combs. I believe to keep 
hens laying depends more on feed and 
care than on outside temperaurte, ds 
I have found it possible to get eggs in 
the severest weather, whereas we have 
failed to get eggsw hen the tempera- 
ture was quite warm, and ncessary 
care. and feed lacking. 

THEO. MARTIN. 

Jackson County, Iowa. 





INFLUENCE OF MALES ON EGG 
PRODUCTION. 


Farmers often keep male birds from 
the mistaken belief that the male bird 
is an encouragement to egg laying, and 
should always be in the flock though 
the eggs are not wanted for hatching. 
Professor Wheeler, of the New York 
station, conducted experiments with 
four pens of pullets, all of the same 
general character. All of the females 


had been separated from the males for 
several months before the time of lay- 
ing maturity. A coekerel was placed 
with each of two pens of pullets about 
two months before the pullets began to 
lay. Eggs were gathered from the 
pens having no males a month before 
any were gathered from the pens hav- 
ing males. “On the average,” says 
Professor Wheeler, “for the whole time 
nearly eleven per cent more eggs were 
obtained from the two lots without 
males than from the other two lots. 
Records as to food and product for the 
greater part of a year,” he says, “have 
shown the best average results from 
the hens kept without males, indicat- 
ing, so far as the one trial could, that 
there was no advantage in egg pro- 
duction derived from keeping a male 
bird.” 

Unless the males are wanted for an- 
other year’s breeding, it is well to get 
rid -of them as soon ag the hatching 
season is over. Unfertilized eggs keep 
longer than those that are fertilized. 
Much of the complaint of bad eggs 
marketed by the farmers during the 
summer months is largely due to the 
six to twelve male birds running with 
the flock. 


PERFESTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


a made ontizely of gaivanined iron 
4 which will last a life time. They 











Waren, rae 


describing our scored thorobred 
FREE BOOKLET Orpiagtons. B.1. Keds, Plymouth 
Rocks, Leghorns, Andalusians, Pekin Ducks. Eggs and 
Stock $1.50 up. Box 1023, Valley Junction, lowa 


@’ Bonnell Poultrp Farm 











that use ineubators. This 


RAISALL REMEDY Co., 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled The History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
sent absolutely free by return mail to any one sending us the names of five to eight of their friends 
k can save you $100.00 this summer. It describes White Diarrhcea, 

or bowel trouble, the cause, and telisa cure. Book absolutely free for the names. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 
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Sta-Rite Catalog 


»” Find Out About 
This Great 15- 
ae Portable 





Ou 1912 catalog—now ready~ 


features the big farm engine 
sensation—the new Sta-Rite Port- 
able Power Plant! 


This outfit consists ofa 141 H.P. Sta-Bite 
Engine mounted on hand truck with instantl; 
bquipped with Sta-Rite Booed Jack 
emt above) gives any one of 16 nangre 
speed Laney changing sprocket 
nute 


No pulle 4 or lee shafting to buy! This pow. 
~ 4 ee h-running rig is pt i ‘or any ki f 
fic werk ¢ the minute you get oy any our place—rea: 
to run pump, cream separa’ , Wash mac ine, grin 
stone, etc., all at exactly the right speed! 
Don't miss the catalog! Find out about this 
all-day hustjer—and then see if any one-purpose 
pump-engine is going to satisfy you! 
Catalog Shows ‘‘No-Battery” 
Engines, Too— Complete Sta- 
Rite Line 1% to 1@ H. P. 
Don't buy any farm engine at any price until 
ou've seen the Sta-Rite Catalog. Find out about the 
Bta- Rite - Magneto which eliminates all battery trouble 
and expense! Find out about the simpiicity of od 
construction and the binding Sta-Rite Guarantee. 
rite for new book now! 
STA- RITE ENGINE Bg teeta te 
16 King Street Crosse, Wis. 


We have stocks for dictreation everywhere 














Send for the New | 














PROFITS IN DAIRYING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your article in the dairy 
department of March 8th, it strikes 
me there is something wrong. If such 
a splendid herd of cows as that one, 
where each cow gives a pound of but- 


ter-fat a day, is unprofitable, it is safe , 


to say that there are but very few 
herds of cows worth having. 

Permit me to criticize: In the first 
place, is this man really feeding six 
months? Five months of winter feed- 
ing should be the limit, which would 
bring the feed bill down to $40 instead 
of $47.88. And are those cows really 
eating all that feed they are charged 
with? As to the yearly depreciation 
of a cow, the sum of $6 is estimated 
too high. The average cow will hardly 
bring more than $45 in the open mar- 
ket, and after ten or twelve years of 
use should bring at least $20. If that 
is correct, no more than $2.50 should 
be figured for depreciation. Interest 
on money invested should hardly be 
figured at $6. I think $3 would be 
more nearly correct. As to odds and 
ends, would not $2 be sufficient. All 
that cuts the expenses in cost of keep- 
ing a cow a year to $84 instead of 
$104. The item for labor which you 
estimate as $25 is not too high, but I 
like to leave it out and take what 





22% cents. The average price of 27 
cents per pound that I realized was 


the result of selling part of it as sweet 


cream to the city at 50 cents per gal- 
lon, which would figure to 30 cents 
per pound, including the extra amount 
of separated milk that twenty per cent 
cream contains. 

The average price on butter-fat on 
the Chicago market, where my cream 
goes, was in 1911, as near as I can 
make out, 25 cents, about 4 cents less 
than what it brought in 1910. 

I think I have the advantage of your 
man in knowing what I feed, and how 
much butter-fat I get in return for feed 
and labor. The extra labor in weigh- 
ing and testing the milk, which 
amounts to about one hour per week, 
I consider well spent. There is a great 
lot of satisfaction in looking over the 
cows’ records and seeing the poor rec- 
ords disappear from year to year, and 
the good records getting better and 
better. 

I am not aiming at keeping more 
cows, but aiming at getting better 
ones. By grading the herd up with a 
thoroughbred Holstein bull, I hope in 
time to have cows that give no less 
than what my best one gives now, 312 
pounds of butter-fat per year.. When 
I started four years ago to weigh and 
= I had cows that ate their heads 
off. 
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Don’t Waste It 


WASTE WHAT? Money 

enough to pay your thresh 
bill. How? By employing the 
ordinary, indifferent thresher to 
do your threshing. 

Get the RED RIVER SPE- 
CIAL because it Beats the Grain 
Out. All others depend upon 
the grain dropping out while 
the straw is being rapidly drawn 
through the machine. 

The RED RIVER SPECIAL Beats 
at out just as you would do by hand 
with a pitchfork. 

There is no other way to get it all. 

The RED RIVER SPECIAL is the 
Only thresher built which deats tt out.* 

Too many machines put too much 
of your grain in the straw pile. 

ou can save it and use it to pay 
your thresh bill. 


Hire a Red River 
Special 


Write us for the proof. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sote Builders of the Red River Specia 
Line —Red River Speciai Threshers, sy 
tion Steam Engines and OIL-GAS Tractors, 
Self Feeders,Straw Stackers, etc. 
































LW.P. Test Tube} 
Wormy Once—Healthy Now 


Keep your hogs_health ay — —rid their intestines of 
those S Jirectio e WORMS. They kill their power of 
digestion; kill their power of assimilation—absolutel 
deteriorate their insides so that they can’t takeon a 
weight. That is what WORMS do to —. ogs. 
ou could see the intestines of the most of your bass 
en you would know why you lose them. 


IOWA WORM POWDER 


in our ““‘Test Tube" tests five hogs. It’s a safe, sure 
WORM destroyer. Quick and _ 

Absolutely harmlessin any event. Don* 

worry a minate poneee, over those } 

fave them NOW! Get * _ Cc 
DAY. Iv s 10o—that's 


OWA STOCK FOOD C0., Dept. 1: JEFFERSON, 1OWA 











profit is left as pay for labor, which, 
in my case, figures about 35 cents per 
hour spent in milking and choring. 
My income for 1911 per cow is as fol- 
lows: 


220 pounds of butter-fat, at 27 





DEES ceonchincusraeeseaeeeee 59.40 

5,350 pounds separated milk, at 
30 cents per 100 pounds...... 16.05 
8 tons manure at $1.50......... 12.00 
| Ea ee eee a. eee 3.00 
$90.45 


My expenses for keeping a cow for 
a year were: 





Five months’ winter feeding..... $28.50 
Seven months’ pasture ......... 8.00 
DM whic ctad seb antnacs doen s 2.50 
ee eee eT ee 2.50 
Machinery and equipment ...... 1.00 
err 2.00 
Interest on money invested.... 3.00 
ae 2.00 

$49.50 


This leaves a net profit of over $40 
for labor, and as Fam keeping twenty 
cows, it amounts to $800 per year, 
which is not bad for a herd of com- 
mon cows. 

This thing of figuring manure as an 
income, I never did before. It seems 
to be the right thing to do, but at the 
same time it does not bring the ready 
cash, such as milk does. It helps to 
swell the balance sheet in one’s favor 
very satisfactorily, and gives a person 
a different view on the otherwise less 
attractive work of handling it. 

I think with you that dairying is not 
profitable with all, but if some farm- 
ers would only use pencil and paper 
one-fifth of the time that they idle 
away in going off from home just to 
kill time, when less busy, they would 
have but little trouble in making dairy- 
ing pay, and it would at the same time 
be more attractive. 

As to the cost of producing butter- 
fat, it is easy to figure out. The twen- 
ty cows produced 4,400 pounds, and 
the expense of their knee was about 
$1,000, which figures the butter-fat at 





The ration that I am feeding, forty 


‘pounds of good silage, two pounds of 


cottonseed meal, and about fifteen 
pounds of wild hay, is not quite what 
is required. But if I have to buy al- 
falfa hay at $21 per ton to balance up 
the ration with, it will come too high, 
with the feed on hand, consisting of 
silage at fifty bushels to the acre, 
worth $3.50 per ton, cottonseed meal 
$30 per ton, and wild hay and straw at 
about $8 per ton. I can make a ration 
of 1.43 protein and 11.14 carbohydrates 
that only costs me 19 cents per day 
per cow. By feeding fifty pounds of 
silage I can come nearer the right 
ration, which should be 1.66 protein 
and 12.66 carbohydrates, for a cow 
that gives twenty pounds of milk per 
day. But I find then that the cows do 
not clean up as well as they other- 
wise would. Of course their leavings 
would not be wasted, for if placed in 
the feed boxes in the yards, the colts 
and horses fairly devour it. 

The right thing for a dairyman, as 
well as the feeder, is to grow his own 
protein in the form of alfalfa, instead 
of buying it in oil meal, which goes to 
make feed too high. And the indica- 
tions are that it is going to be tried 
in this community by at least a half 
dozen farmers. If the proper ground 


is selected, a proper seed bed pre-* 


pared, the land inoculated, and the 
season is favorable, it should be a suc- 
cess. Although the writer is a renter, 
he does not think that the landlord 
will drive him off the farm, even if he 
is guilty of such “foolishness’ as put- 
ting up a silo and trying to raise al- 


falfa. 
NIS N. OSTERGAARD. 
Clinton County, Iowa. 





A GOOD OX TEAM. 


Mr. Kaspar Dietrich, of Wisconsin, 
sends us the photo reproduced on this 
page, showing his stump and rock 
mover. He says his children call it 
the “oxen-mobile.” The photo shows 
the oxen hitched to the wagon. 











T bias positions. You take enuagull 


of others every day. 

Either your suspenders adjust tp 
your body, or your shoulders take the 
tug-tug-tug. 


The Shirley President sliding cord 
does away with the tug. When your 
shoulder 5 ee up the, back cord gives 


to it. No pull. o strain. 
a, strain from th ie, 
sii Bends nts make any hied of 


Less strain means longer wear. A pair of 
Shirley: Presidents will outwear two = of 
ordinary suspenders. 


SHIRLEY 
Soe E ENT 

5 
SUSP ERS 


' Light, —— medium and extra heavy srcidia. Extra 
D or ‘an! on every 
Pree 50c. | memes your pn pes > 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
1) Main St. Shirley, Mass. 














Direct From the Factory 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
fy‘HIS Corrugated Galvanized Steel Stock 

Tank, made in all sizes, from 20 guage 
material, is absolutely the best stock tank 
made. It is strong and durable and will out- 
last several of the smooth iron kind. It will 
not crack, freeze, or disintegrate during se- 
vere weather changes like those, of other 
materials. Write for our prices and state 


size you require. 
American Culvert Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 


Gade Bros. Mfg. Go. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA 
want to send you a catalog of the 


Engine That Breathes 


Don’t monkey with water tanks. We will prove 
to your satisfaction that this air cooled engine 
keeps cool. You can’t cool a cylinder by blowing 
the air onto outside with a fan; you have to 

et at the INSIDE. That’s just what the 
ade does—it breathes the air. 





















Ask for Catalog E. 
Five-Year 
rapt 












Township Trustees and Road Supervisors 


This is What You Want 


What kind of CULVERTS are you going to 
build in 1912? Our forms have come to stay~ 
cheap and simple—better than ever. Our salcs of 
1911 is our proof. Give us a trial order and see. 
Get catalogue NOW. Address 


C. W. Overturf & Co., 
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Special Silo 
Propositions toYou 


ving Ways to 
Champion Silo. 
or single silo and cutter. 
ee Se two silos and cutter. No. 
i co silos and cutter. No. 4— 
“los and cutter. No. 5—For 
and cutter. 
rite for ‘Free Catalog. Tell me re 
which proposition you want. $2 
Keller 3. Bell, Western Silo Co., 
jup lth St., Des Moines, la. 


VERNIER SILO 





Built to Last 
One-Piece Fir Staves 
Collapsible Door 

that shuts air-tight, but does 


not stick, and opens so easily 
that a boy can handle it.* bine 


day for our Silo Booklet. 


VERNIER MFG. CO. 











BUILT 


f ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 


half-inch tongues and yruoves— 
heavy all-steel dvor-frame— 
hinges form ladder—billet steel 
hoops—a_ silo with every con- 
venience and built to last a life- 
time. Write forcatalog. © 
NEBRASKA SILO COMPANY 
Box 17. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Kansas Branch: Continental Creain- 
ery, Co., Box 17, Topeka. Kan. 
* Missouri Branch Bellows Bron, 
Rox TT. Maryville, Mo. 





EARLY BUYERS 
SAVE MONEY 


BEARN “Stoner rs PAID Rai 
Ht AI 


HOW?" KALAMAZOGCS9C0 wail 


da TOUTE 
MICHIGAN pul, 








: aborting or barren cows. 
at —— «~ or on receipt of price. $2.00. 
2921 Pulton Street, iLL, 


{the “STAY THERE” 
1 Aluminum 
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Please mention this paper when writing, 








Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 





OVERFEEDING THE COW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“TI have a three-year-old Short-horn 
heifer weighing 850 pounds, that just 
had her second calf a month ago. She 
gave at two weeks after freshening 
fifteen pounds of milk twice daily. In 
trying to raise the milk flow, I fed too 
much and got her off feed. She now 
eats some, but not much, and does not 
seem to relish her feed. She now gives 
seven pounds of milk twice daily. I 
am feeding twenty pounds of corn on 
the ear, four pounds of bran, four 
pounds of a prepared sugar feed, five 
pounds of good ciover hay, together 
with all the bright, clean corn stover 
she will eat, straw all the time, and 
mixed wild hay once daily. The grain 
is divided into two feeds morning and 
evening, and the corn and mill feeds 
are fed about two hours apart. Will 
this cow come back to her milk? Will 
she be as good a cow as she ever was? 
How can I feed her best, and what can 
be given as a tonic? My other fresh 
cows are all about 1,100 pounds in 
weight, and are all doing very well on 
the above ration. Is there any way I 
could make a better ration?” 

A daily feed of twenty-eight pounds 
of grain is far too much for any cow 
except a record breaker. Missouri 
Chief Josephine, a Holstein weighing 
1,350 pounds when being fed for a rec- 
ord and when giving over 100 pounds 
of milk daily, consumed twenty-eight 
pounds of grain. It is only in rare in- 
stances that it will pay to feed the 
average cow more than sixteen pounds 
of grain daily. 

Feeding too much soon after fresh- 
ening is a common mistake which is 
responsible for much udder trouble. 
We commend to all of our readers the 
article on feeding the freshening cow, 
as it appears on page 41 of our issue 
of February 23d. During the first 
week after freshening, the cow should 
be fed lightly, and during succeeding 
weeks the ration should be increased 
gradually from one-fourth to one-half 
of a pound every other day as long as 
the milk flow increases corresponding- 
ly. When the milk flow fails to in- 
crease as the grain is increased, the 
reverse process should be started, the 
grain being decreased by from one- 
fourth to one-half a pound every other 
day as long as the milk flow continues 
to increase. 

After a cow has once been overfed 
it igs unusual for her to come back to 
her original milk flow. If she has been 
overfed over a long period of time, her 
usefulness may be permanently im- 
paired. The thing to do with a cow 
that has been overfed is to reduce the 
ration (five pounds daily would not be 
far wrong in our correspondent’s case) 
—feed mainly laxative feeds, such as 
bran and oil meal, and give a good 
physic, such as a pound of Epsom 
salts and a tablespoonful of ginger dis- 


solved in a quart of warm water. In | 


case there are symptoms of inflamed 
or caked udder, treatment should be 


' given as advised in our issue of last 


week in an article headed Mammitis, 
or Caked Udder. After the appetite 
has been regained under this treat- 
ment, the grain feed should be grad- 
ually increased every other day till the 
milk flow fails to increase correspond- 
ingly. We would rarely or never feed 
more than one pound of grain for each 
two pounds of milk produced. 

We hesitate to give our correspond- 
ent advice on feeding without know- 
ing the price of feeds. A cheap, good 
grain mixture with the roughage ra- 


tion as fed should be sixty pounds of. 


corn meal, twenty pounds of bran, and 
twenty pounds of cottonseed meal (or 
oil meal if the bowels become tight 
and the cows show lack of thrift). If 
the cows how great liking for the 
prepared feed, it might pay to substi- 
tute some of it pound for pound for the 
cottonseed meal. We advise our cor- 
respondent to use corn meal rather 
than ear corn, for the reason that a 
dairy cow giving twenty or more 
pounds of milk daily, is at hard work, 
and the grinding of grain for her saves 
her digestive system. As a general 
rule it will be found that one pound 
of the grain mixture as given in the 











Cream Separators? 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective buyer of a 
Cream Separator, that such men as 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice Pres’t United States 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders’ Ass’n 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt, of that famous family 

Hon. W. B. Barney, lowa State Dairy Commissioner 
C. F. Smith, Master Vermont State Grange 

Norman B. Ream, of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Wm. MacKenzie, Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 
S. S. Carvalho, Manager the Hearst newspapers 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great leaders 
in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is possessed of much 
personal experience and a thousand authoritative sources of separator: 
information, are among the 1,375,000 satisfied users of DE LAVAL 


It’s always a wise policy to profit by the experience of others. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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“What's the Newest Thing in Silos?” 


Saginaw Base Anchor and Inner Anchoring Hoop 
Positively the on/y improvement offered in Silos this year. You get 
them only in the Saginaw. Why? Because Saginaw sets the pace in 
Silo science, Four big factories filled with specially designed Silo making 
s@machinery are required to turn out the Saginaw. It is scientific manufacture 
ie that makes the Saginaw solid as a rock. With the new Base Anchor and 
Inner Anchoring Hoop the last fear is banished that Silo will ever blow down 
orcollapse. Scientific manufacture gives the Saginaw its perfect silage keep- 
ing qualities. Write to nearest factory for FREE BOOK of illustrations and 
facts on profitable silage feeding. Ask for Circular E 


Saginaw, Mich. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa 


Cairo, It. 





foregoing should be fed for each two 
and a half to three pounds of milk 
produced. 





SCOURS IN CALVES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of scouring in 
my calves? Is there anything which I 
can give them for it? I leave the 
calves suck night and morning, and 
they get the scours when they are 
about two days old, and after that they 
will not suck any more. I have lost 
several this spring. The cows seem 
to be all right.” 

Calves which scour during the first 
week are generally sick with that very 
serious disease known as white scours. 
It seems to be much like the navel 
and joint ill diseases which attack oth- 
er young animals shortly after birth. 
Filth germs enter the body of the calf 
through the navel at birth. To pre- 
vent the entrance of the filth germs, 
the stall in which a cow calves should 
be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
with coal tar dip solution or some 
other good disinfectant, just previous 
to and just after calving. At birth 
the navel of the calf should be disin- 
fected with coal tar dip solution, or, 
even better, a 1 to 500 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate. As far as possible 
the young calf should be put in clean, 
sunshiny, disinfected pens. Calves 
coming on grass rarely take white 
scours. 

Ordinary scouring is brought on by 
feeding too much milk, dirty milk, cold 
milk, or sour milk, at irregular or in- 
frequent intervals.. To avoid scours, 
the week-old calf must be given clean, 
sweet, warm milk at least three times 
daily. It helps in avoiding scours to 
put a teaspoonful of good quality blood 
meat in the milk night and morning. 

The first thing to do with the scour- 








ing calf is to cut down its feed. Next, 
be sure that its feed is of the very best 
quality. Then give any one of a num- 
ber of treatments. A good one is to 
give two to six tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil (depending on the size of the calf), 
shaken up in some scalded milk. Fol- 
low this twice daily with one to two 
teaspoonful doses of a mixture of two 
parts of subnitrate of bismuth and one 
part of salol in a little milk: Or, in- 
stead of the subnitrate of bismuth and 
salol, follow the castor oil treatment 
with fifteen to twenty drops of lauda- 
num, a teaspoonful of dried blood and 
one or two raw eggs. The common 
home remedies are one or two raw 
eggs or a cup of strong coffee. 

An easily applied remedy which is 
found to cure many cases is to make 
up a solution by dissolving one-half 
ounce of formalderyde in 15.5 ounces 
of rainwater, and adding it to the milk 
vf the rate of a teaspoonful to each 
pint. 





COW RATION, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to balance the 
ration for a cow weighing about 1,000 
pounds. I have sliced corn, ground 
corn, whole oats, ground oats, mid- 
dlings, bran, clover hay and oil meal.” 

We can give no exact advice with- 
out knowing the price of feeds and how 
much milk this cow is giving. If she 
is giving twenty pounds of milk daily, 
and the feeds are at ordinary prices, 
one of the cheapest and best balanced 
rations would be clover hay twenty 
pounds (or all she wili eat), corn meal 
five and one-half pounds, and bran one 
pound (or oil meal oné-half pound). 
This is on the assumption the: the 
clover hay is of first-class quality. E 
the clover hay is of poor quality, more 
bran and: oil meal should be fed pre 
portionately. . 
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All About the Soy Bean 


BY F. W. GAULT. 


The soy bean is a native of south- 
eastern Asia. It has been grown for 
centuries in China, Japan, Korea and 
India. In these countries the soy bean 
is considered one of their most impor 
tant grain crops. It is grown largely 
for human food, being used as a ni- 
trogehous food to take the place of 
high-priced meat, which is beyond the 
means of the mass of the people of 
those countries 

That the value of this crop is appre- 
ciated is shown by the large quantities 
of soy beans, soy bean meal, and soy 
bean cake that are exported from the 
province of Manchuria to Europe an- 
nually. 

The soy bean has been grown in the 
eouthern states for a number of years, 





gressive farmer should do when he 
has tried the crop and comes to appre- 
ciate its value both commercially and 
as a soil crop. 

The seed bed for soy beans should 
be as carefully prepared as for corn. 
There is no crop that appreciates a 
good home more than the bean, and 
none that responds more readily. The 
ground should be double disked early 
in the spring, to conserve the moisture 
that is in the soil. This. disking will 
also aerate and warm the soil and hast. 
en the germination of weed seeds that 
are lying in the soil. These weeds will 
be started and destroyed by subsequent 
cultivations. The ground should be 
plowed to about the same depth as for 
corn, The ground should be disked 














CROP OF MEDIUM YELLOW SOY BEANS WHICH YIELDED THIRTY BUSHELS PER 
ACKE, GROWN IN OGLE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


but its value is not fully appreciated 
by the farmers of the corn belt. It 
will fill a very important place in the 
corn belt if we are practicing a rota- 
tion in which we have a definite place 
for a legume crop. 

The natural legumes for the corn 
belt have been the clovers, i. e., red 
clover, alsike, mammoth, and, of Jate 
years, alfalfa. When we have a field 
seeded to alfalfa, we have a splendid 
crop, Which lasts for a period of from 
six to ten years, hence it is necessary 
to have another legume in our rota- 
tion. Red clover is used extensively 
by our best corn belt farmers, but in 
the last ten years red clover has, from 
different causes, been more of a fail- 
ure than a success. 

The intelligent farmer has been try- 
ing to find a substitute for clover, as 


he realizes the value of a legume in 
maintaining the supply of nitrogen in 
the soil. The soy bean is the logical 
substitute for clever in the corn belt. 


Soy beans can be grown successfully 
in all parts of Illinois and Iowa that 
will grow the ordinary grains. The 
same climatic conditions that will ma- 
ture a crop of corn will mature a crop 
of beans. The same soil that will grow 
a crop ef cern will grow a crop of soy 
beans. The corn crop is often limited 
by the supply of nitrogen in the soil, 
while the beans, if inoculated, will uti- 
lize the free nitrogen of the air 
which is made available to them by 
the bacteria which live in noduies on 
their roots. These bacteria have the 
power to take up free nitrogen from 
the air and cause it to unite with other 
elements to form compounds suitable 
for plant food. The bean plant then 
draws upon the combined nitrogen in 
these nodules or root tubercles, and 
makes use of it in its own growth, both 
in the tops and in the reots of the 
plant. The bean crop, then, can never 
be limited to the nitrogen content of 
he soil. 

The soy bean will grow fairly well 
in a wet soil, and will make a better 
growth than most other grains in an 
extremely dry season. 

This crop, then, may occupy a very 
important place in any system of per- 
manent agriculture, either a live stock 
system or a grain system of farming. 
It may be used simply as a substitute 
or clover in the rotation, or the rota- 
tion may be made to include both clo- 
ver and beans, That is what the pro- 


and harrowed as often as necessary to 
prevent the loss of moisture by evapo- 
ration, and to destroy the young weeds. 
In a normal season two or three crops 
of weeds may be destroyed before the 
beans are seeded. The farmer should 
bear in mind that it is a great deal 
cheaper to destroy weeds before seed- 
ing than after. 

The beans may be seeded immedi- 
ately after the corn is planted, or from 
May 20th to June 5th. The seed should 
be inoculated before seeding. The bean 
will grow and mature a crop without 
inoculation, but it will be entirely at 
the expense of the soil, and one pur- 
pose of a legume is soil improvement. 





Without inoculation the crop is limited 
to the soil nitrogen. The expense of 
inoculation is very small, and the dif- 
ference in yield per acre may amount 
to several dollars. 


The most satisfactory method of in- 
oculation is what is known as the “glue 
solution” method. Make up a weak 
solution of glue, six ounces of ordinary 
furniture glue to one gallon of water. 
Spread the beans out in a wagon box 
or on the barn floor. Sprinkle the beans 
with the glue solution, stirring or shov- 
eling them about until each bean is 
moist with the solution. Then sprinkle 
the beans with finely sifted soil taken 
from a field where soy beans have 
been repeatedly grown, stirring or 
shoveling them about until each bean 
is entirely covered with a thin coating 
of the infected soil. This soil can be 
secured from anyone offering the seed 
for sale, at a very low cost, usually 
only the cost of transportation. Both 
the soil and the beans, after inocula- 
tion, should be kept in the shade, as 
the sunlight will restroy the bacteria 
in a very short time. After the beans 
have become dry they should be 
stirred, to break apart any of the seed 
that may be glued together. About 
one pint of the glueesolution and two 
pounds of finely sifted soil will be suf- 
ficient to inoculate a bushel of seed. 


The beans should be seeded about 
one and a half inches deep. The most 
satisfactory method of seeding beans 
for a grain crop is to drill them in 
rows from twenty-four to thirty inches 
apart. From three to four pecks of 
seed per acre should be seeded if they 
are drilled in rows, or about five pecks 
if seeded broadcast or drilled as you 
would drill grain. The beans should be 
cultivated with a weeder, and if in 
rows they may be cultivated with a 
one horse cultivator. The weeder will 
destroy the young weeds, but will not 
damage the deeper rooted beans. To 
get the best results, the weeder ought 
to be used about twice a week until the 
beans are fifteen or eighteen inches 
high. 

The best varieties to use in the corn 
belt for a grain crop are the Medium 
Yellow and the Ebony. The Medium 
Yellow ripens about the first to the 
middle of September, and the Ebony 
about ten days or two weeks later. 

With ordinary care there is little 
loss by shattering in harvesting these 
varieties. They may be cut and bound 
by the ordinary grain binder, or if they 
are lodged they may be cut with a 
mower. 

When grown for the grain alone, the 
harvesting need not be done until all 
of the leaves have fallen. The beans 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before being stacked or put into the 
barn. The best way to handle them is 
to shock or pile them in small piles 
and allow them to cure for a week or 
ten days before attempting to stack 
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‘Designed for Beauty 


Simplicity and strength 
generally go together. 
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Automatic. Always in order. Opened or closed 
without assistance or stopping. Adds beauty, value, 
safety and convenience to any home, and is approved 
by Government for Rural Routes. 


MANLOVE GATE CO., 25 West Huron St., Chicago, Ii 
Cheap as Wood. 
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If a fence stands erect, even and 
firm under the hardest wear, 


tear and abuse —that’s 


real strength. 


If it continues to give perfect service, 
year in and year out, no matter what—that’s 
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Questions First 


before you buy a rod of fence. 











H You want a 
KIND OF WIRE? You want a wire 
but 1 Lab = We make the wire for 
By | Fence in our own wire mills 





! an ‘to our fence factory. We make 
| enough to be springy, but not 
brittle -- then we galvanize it heavily 


SIZE OF WIRE? Be careful about 


— the comparative 
size and weight of the stay and strand 
4 wires. Compare 


SQUARE DEAL 
FENCE 


with any other, strand forstrand, sta - | 


—_—- 


stay, and see Way fencing we m 
years ago is st fll giving good service. 


HOW IS IT WOVEN? See the 


Square 
De al Lock—"‘the knot with a grip that 
ili not slip,”” See the wavy stra 
th at spring Square Deal fencing pack into 
lace ‘after sudden heavy strains and kee 
it tight and trim the whole year roun 
See the one-piece stay wires that pre vent- 
sagging, bagging and buckling to let the 
pigs under—requires aed posts, saving 
moncy, time and la 


Get Square Deal Prices 


Before You Bu 
We'll send you our latest fence catalog, 
price list, local dealer's name and a 
grade, four-section, 2 ft. folding 
————— Cute, all PREE. A postal al will do. 
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pay freight. 
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them. If possible, they should be 
threshed directly from the field, as this 
lessens the labor in handling. 


If the straw is to be used for feed, 
the beans may be cut before the leaves 
begin to fall. About as much seed will 
be secured by cutting at this time as 
when the plants are allowed to mature, 
besides saving all the leaves. Such 
straw is much more valuable as feed 
than the stems alone, although both 
are eaten greedily. The latter method 
is the more profitable way of handling 
the crop if it is grown as forage for 
stock, but more time and greater care 
will be required for curing the crop. 


Soy bean hay when cut at the prop- 
er time and well cured, is fine feed, 
and for dairy purposes almost equals 
alfalfa. The later varieties are better 
to grow for hay, as the stems are taller 
and produce more foliage than the 
earlier sorts. The crop should be cut 
when the pods are nearly all formed, 
but before the leaves begin to fall. At 
this stage of growth the largest yield, 
and at the same time a good quality of 
hay, will be secured. 

Soy beans make excellent pasture 
for hogs, especially if a corn ration is 
fed. If the beans are grown especially 
for soil improvement this is the best 
way to handle the crop. -The crop is 
profitable for its food value, and all the 
manure is returned directly and with- 
out loss to the land. The hogs should 
be turned into the soy beans after the 
pods have formed, but before they be- 
gin to ripen. 

In an experiment conducted by the 
Alabama agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, in 1908, it was found that when 
hogs were fed on corn alone, a gain of 
100 pounds of pork cost $7.63, but when 
fed on a two-thirds ration of corn and 
soy bean pasture, a gain of i100 pounds 
of pork cost only $2.74. 

The writer has positive knowledge 
of the yields and commercial value of 
crops of soy beans harvested in eight 
counties in central and northern IIli- 
nois in 1911, as compared with crops 
of corn, oats and wheat raised side by 
side on ground in exactly the same 
state of fertility. In every case the 
bean crop was sold for more money 
than any other crop, and in the aver- 
age of the eight fields in the eight 
counties the bean crop was worth more 
than the wheat crop and the oats crop 
combined. In one county where the 
field .was very low in nitrogen, one 
acre of beans was worth more money 
than the combined value of an acre of 
corn, an acre of oats, and an acre of 
wheat. The picture shows one of these 
fields in northern Illinois. These beans 
were all sold for seed, the general 
price being $2 per bushel. Of course 
the feeding value is not so high as 
that, but the feeding value of the grain 
is very high, being slightly superior 
to cottonseed meal and oil meal. The 
grain is rich in protein, while nearly 
all other grains are low in protein but 
rich in carbohydrates. 

The feeding value of any crop can 
best be determined by feeding tests. 
Such tests show that soy bean hay is 
about equal to alfalfa hay in the pro- 
duction of milk and butter. They also 
show that soy bean meal is at least 
equal to cottonseed meal in the pro- 
duction of pork, mutton and milk. Soy 
bean meal shows better results than 
wheat middlings in feeding hogs. A 
number of feeding tests have been 
made to determine the relative value 
of soy bean meal and soy bean hay in 
the production of milk and butter. 

“The Massachusetts agricultural ex- 
periment station in 1893 compared soy 
bean meal and cottonseed meal, using 
the same ration otherwise. The re- 
sults of this test showed that the soy 
bean meal ration gave a larger flow 
of milk and a better quality of butter. 

At the Tennessee agricultural exper- 
iment station, in 1908, three tests were 
made; the first, a feeding test of the 
relative value of soy bean straw and 
corn stover, showed a gain of twelve 
per cent in the milk and fourteen per 
cent in butter in favor of soy bean 
straw. The second, a comparison of 
soy bean meal and cottonseed meal, 
showed a gain of five per cent in milk 
and butter in favor of soy bean meal. 
In the third test, a comparison of soy 
bean hay and alfalfa hay, there was a 
very slight difference in favor of soy 


beans. 

Three different tests made by the 
Wiseonsin agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in fattening hogs have shown soy 
beans to be superior to wheat mid- 
dlings when fed in equal amounts. 

The agricultural experiment stations 
of Indiana and Kansas have made tests 
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what fertilizers? 


‘““Empire” 
fertilizers 


offer the best answer, 
because they are so 
ade, of available ma- 


terials, as to supply growing crops, of 
whatever kind, all the plant food they 
require for perfect maturity. 


“Empire” Fertilizers 


have been standard for 28 years—prepared by practi- 


cal farmers and soil scientists who know. 


There is 


an ‘“‘EMPIRE”’ Brand for every need of every soil 


and every crop. 


Write today for booklet giving complete facts about 


fertilizers, their use, 


results, cost, etc.—suggesting 


ways to make MORE money from LESS land. You’ll 
say ‘‘The most valuable book I ever read.”’ 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


423 Locust St., St. Louis. 
AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied territory. Many farmers 


as well as dealers 


fertilizers. 


make 
Write fdr particulars and terms. 
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of the same nature with sinrilar re- 
sults. 

So far, we have considered only one 
side of this question, i. e., the pocket- 
book of the farmer. The owner or till- 
er of the soil should not forget that he 
is only a partner in the firm which is 
conducting the factory that is placing 
the finished product, hay, grain, and 
live stock, on the market. One of these 
partners, the soil itself, is a silent 
partner, and sometimes it does not get 
its full share of the proceeds. The soil 
is very modest in its demands. It 
only asks thaf the farmer use his brain 
as well as his hands; that he practice 
a sensible rotation, one that has suffi- 
cient legume crops in it to maintain 
the supply of nitrogen. It asks that 
all the manure made from feeding the 
crops, and all the roughage not’ used 
for feed or bedding, be returned to it, 
to be used in future crops. If this 
practice is followed, and the supply 
of mineral plant food be maintained, 
this silent partner, the soil, will con- 
tinue to make the firm, Soil, Farmer & 
Co., a prosperous one. 

The especial value of the soy bean 
is that it is an annual legume that may 
be used when clover fails as a substi- 
tute for clover to maintain a legume 
in the rotation. It can not take the 
place of clover, as it does not root so 
deeply, and it feeds closer to the sur- 
face, but if inoculated, it will yield as 
large a tonnage as clover, carrying 
twenty per cent more nitrogen. This 
crop fed and the manure returned to 
the land will increase the nitrogen 
supply. 

Another advantage of this crop is 
that it fits into the rotation with other 
farm crops nicely. The time of seed- 
ing and of harvesting come at a time 
when the farmer generally has plenty 
of time to look after the work without 
interfering with his other crops. 

While the soy bean is nearly a stran- 
ger to the corn belt, the many inquiries 
regarding the plant.from the farmers, 
as well as the large’ amount of seed 
that has been purchased for the 1912 
crop, show that the farmers are alive 
to its possibilities, and that they will 








give the crop an opportunity to earn a 
permanent place among the grains of 
the corn belt. 








Your Horses are Entitled 
to a Haircut Before the 
Spring Work Begi 


gressive owners everywhere in 
No way to do it so easy, so quick or so well has 


Machine 1 prot:hs len 97 50 


machine is only . 
at your dealers direct. It is used in every civil- 
ized country, has all file hard cut steel gears, en- 
closed, protected and running in oil. 
Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. 0. D. forthe balance. Send now. 
Flezible Shaft Company 
639 La Salle Ave., Chicago 
Write for our new catalogue showing the worlds 
largest and most modegn line of borse clipping and 
sbeep machines. 
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Dip for. 
Dollars 





You actually put dollars in your 

ket when you Pat your hogs 
rough a bath of Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. 


Its action is swift and sure — it 
prevents scurvy skin — kills lice 
and fleas which so often hide and 

lay havoc behind the hog’s ears, 
tween the folds of the skin, 
(@ and around the abdomen. 
a 
g Dr. Hess Dip ¢ 
and Disinfectant 
prevents mange, scab, hog cholera and all 
parasitic skin troubles. Itis a powerful 
disinfectant, germicide and deodorizer, 
equally effective on sheep, horses, cattle, 
dogs and poultry. 
Prepared by Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V. S) 
and sold under a money back tee 
not satisfactory. One gallon of Dip makes 
70 gallons solution. If your er can't 
supply you, order from us direct. 
Write for Free Dip Booklet. 
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Dr.Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Tankage Fed Hog 


Hogs grow quicker fatter, 
bigger ned—when fed 
Hine’s Digester Tankage with corn 
to make a balanced ration. Saves 
25 to 30% of usual feeding cost. 
Animals ready for market three weeks 
earlier,standshipment with less shrink- 
age and get the highest top notch prices. 


HINE § 
DIGESTER> 
TANKAGE ® 


SS > 
is of the kind recommended and 
used by scores of the best a | 
raisers and experiment stations. Hig 
protein test—made of clean wholesome 


materials. Hasa reputation made by years 
of practica! success in making big hog 


profits for farmers. 
FRE Send for instructive new 
2 leaflet giving interesting 
information and telling all about 
Hine’s Digester Tankage. 

HINE BROS. CO. 

Dept. 11 , Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

Maxers of the famous Hine’s Beef Scraps 
for poultry. 














Lice 

Kills lice, Keeps sKin healthy, disinfects against 
disease. Holds three gallons of Verminall 
qJrease. Cost for using one year is $2.00 for 
average herd. This machine will grease the hog 
on every part of the body, around head, in ears, 
under jowls, back of hams, and the hog does the 
work. Write for price, circular and guarantee. 

SHERMAN HOG GREASER CO. 

109 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

















CRUSH ear corn (with or without 
———— all kinds of small grain. 
Have Conical Shape Grinders. 


RUNNING 
(Our Circular Tells Why) 
2to 2h Mag Srcostrar thy ome . } 
We Also Mone Sweep — 
FREE pecs‘scd aranuree.” 
N. G. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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PROTECT YOUR FRIENDS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Protect the birds” is a piece -of 
good advice often given in your paper, 
and meny others, but how many of us 
farmers heed it as we should? Not 
very many, I think. In this matter we 
are doubtless now reaping the whirl- 
wind of the winds we have been sow- 
ing so long. To state it more exactly, 
we have been careless about the wel- 
fare of our native birds so long that 
many of the most desirable and useful 
kinds have become extinct, or nearly 
so. This has been brought about by 
our direct attack on them and their 
nesting places, or by allowing their 
enemies to kill them or drive them 
away. 

Of the list of game birds, we may 
note prairie chickens and wild pigeons. 
In my early boyhood it was common 
to see several hundred prairie chick- 
ens in a fiock, and sometimes as many 
as a thousand would collect in one 
flock. Yet in this comparatively short 
time they have become so rare that 
they are seldom seen in this part of 
the staie. Then there is the wild 
pigeon. Most of your gray-haired read- 
ers will remember seeing them fly over 
in the spring in countless numbers, 
and now naturalists say they are en- 
tirely extinct. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that this can be true, yet it 
doubtless is. I have not seen one of 
them in southern Iowa for thirty years 
or more. Yet as late as 1867 (the 
editor saw them in ’73 or ’74) they 
passed over here in such numbers that 
it would be only a wild guess to under- 
take to estimate the millions of them 
that I saw as I pounded away at Abe 
Lincoln’s traditional occupation. 

Many. of our most beautiful and 
cheerful songsters, that were formerly 
quite comimon, are now nearly, if not 
entirely extinct. They were all insect 
eaters, and most of them did no harm 
to fruit or grain. Robins, thrushes, 
and cat-birds may try your patience 


by eating cherries if you have only a |! 


| few trees, and if the season is dry so 





that insects and worms are scarce, 
several other kinds of birds will eat 
cherries and other early small fruit, 
but if the season is showery, they will 
live mainly on insects and worms, and 
their principal food is some of the 
worms and bugs that are our worst 
crop enemies. 

But how can we favor our useful 
birds? you ask. One very good help 
is to get rid of as many native blue- 
jays and English sparrows as you can. 
Blue-jays eat the eggs and young of 
all birds they can master, and spar- 
rows drive them away and break up 
their nests. Shoot every jay on sight, 
and break up the sparrow nests, and 
shoot, trap and poison the old birds. 
A small boy with a shotgun is quite 
useful in this work, provided he is 
carefully instructed in the use of the 
gun so that he will not shoot the 
wrong birds. 

Many of our native birds prefer to 
build their nests in the orchard and 


| shade trees about farm houses, be- 


cause their natural food is more plen- 
tiful there, so with proper encourage- 
ment they will favor you with their 
cheerful songs all summer and de- 
stroy a vast amount of our insect ene- 
mies. 

When you hear a little whistler or 
warbler scolding in a leafy tree, if you 
look promptly you will generally see 
a blue-jay or sparrow trying to rob its 
nest; then use your shotgun, and pro- 
tect your friends. It will pay. 

F. EVELAND. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 





LOSS BY DRAINAGE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The following inquiry is made by 
. N. R., of Macon county, Illinois: 

“The celebrity of your paper is due 
in large degree to its repeated efforts 
to eliminate wasteful practices in the 
cultivation of farms and the methods 
of stock growing. The writer, desir- 
ous of a judgment relating to a topic 
that has not been discussed but which 
he believes to be closely related to the 
agricultural prosperity of the corn belt, 
presents these facts for consideration: 
A very broad area of the corn belt has 
been drained by tiles, which serve to 
conduct the surface water to the Gulf 
of Mexico. This means of removal 
seems unavoidable in order to reclaim 
vast areas of low lands that undrained 
would be of littl or no value. These 
low lands are rich in the soluble salts 
of potassium, sodium, phosphorus and 

















PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


When you order cement for use about your farm, 


always remember that the word ‘‘Atlas’’ is more 
important than the word ‘‘Portland.’’ 


Portland is 


a kind of cement, but Atlas is the highest quality 
of Portland Cement. There is just as much differ- 
ence in Portland Cements as there is in seedcorns, 
The success of concrete work depends largely on the 
quality of cement used. You will get the best results 
only by using the best brand—Atlas—the kind used 
by the Government on the Panama Canal. 


Our Free Book 
“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 


tells you how to build everything that you need. 
Portland Cement is the best Cement to use. 


It tells why Atlas 
Atlas has the quality 


which makes concrete work successful. Write for this free book today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS portiano CEMENT company, DEP? 15, 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest , :oductive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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your sheep with the ‘istinct 


it does. 
Get your dealer to send now, or if you prefer send $8 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


oS 639 La — cone CHICAGO 


for This Shee 
ntil You See and Examineit 


Most dealers have it. If yours basn’t, ask him to get one for you, and when it comes 
bave it set up and try it. If you are convinced that it é 


understanding that 
This STEWART BALL BEARING MACHINE Mo. 9 
shearing 


for balance and 
we will refund all you out. 
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is what you want, buy it and try it on 
it must do the work O. K. or no sale. 







you may the 
pert In- 
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”” HOG 






‘Only 


IT WON'T CLOG UP. 
It can be attached to any Tank or Pipe Line. 
IT WILL WORK IN FREEZING WEATHER. 


Raise 1,000 Hogs a Year.’’ Address 


Waterer 


Is 33 feet long, 9 inches wide, 74 inches deep. 
IT WON'T RUN OVER. 


Set under a partition fence it will furnish water for two yards. 
do the business. A postal card will bring you more information and our booklet, ‘How to 


Only Manufacturing Co. °W* Hawarden, lowa 

































This is the Waterer You Have 
Been Looking For 
















Sold under a guarantee to 














to SO bu. 
bility of other mills. 


for our free catalog. 


Anti-Friction Four-Burr Mills 


Double the Capacity of Geared Mills. 

Two-horse mill has 24-ft. grinding burrs (two sets), all grinding at once 
and grinds from Ed to 50 bu. per hour. Four-borse mill grinds from 60 
r hour. 

Two complete mills in one; has double the capacity and double the dura 

Absolutely no friction or gearing. Wi!) ©sm 

cost price in three days. We manufacture the most durable and fastest 

grinding line of mills sold, including our Famous Iowa No. 2 for $12.50. 

The largest ears of corn to these mills are like popcorn to other mills ‘end 
BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE 


WORKS, 195 Sth St., Waterloo, lows 





iron—all of which are indispensable 
to plant growth. 

“Many, perhaps most, of your read- 
ers have seen the rude methods of 
leaching ashes to the end of making 
soap; have seen the outcome of water 
made more effective by the addition 





of lime carbonate to ashes; have seen 
the ashes exhausted of alkalies; have 
seen these lyes combined by boiling 
with fats; have seen soap made. Does 
this leaching process go on every day 
in summer when an excess of rai! 18 
thrown down? Is this not a repeti, 
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heer Hogs 
sflealthy 


A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO. ‘DIP N2.I 


WILL DO THE WORK - 


THERE |S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 

OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS ANDO WALLOWS, IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP N&I 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR KILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES. 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
INOUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOt 


PARKE,DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
DETROIT, 





NN 
SNenrncvns oo BY 
FAKE DAS -() } 


*DETROIT- mich 





ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 


CORRUGATED 
Will Last 30 to 40 Years 


Lighentag proof, fire 
proof, hail proof and 
weather proof. Anyone 
can put it on, over old 
shingles or on skeleton 
frame, Cut to fit any 





oP ee ee mers 





shape roof, Best roofing 
for barns and all kinds , 
farm buildings. Nopaint- 
ing. Write for prices, cat- 


alog and samples. today. , 
STEEL ROOFING & 
STAMPING WORKS 
506 S. W. 2d St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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HIS is the last advancement in manure spreader 
cor struction. Built on correct principles; a two 
H. P. inaciiine that tracks with a common wagon. 
Large high speed beater. Force feed and double 
Power. Front wheels pivot like automobile woos. 
Nopole whip. Removable tongue; heavy 
direct pul! from axle to axle. Driven from both 
Sides by steel gears. No rachets in hubs. Al! parts 
in plain view. Short eoupled. Pulls easy. Rocking 
frontbolster. No twiston the box. The enw amped 
handiest. <trongest and most durable 
the market, Write us for full description . 


OGBURN MFG. CO.,424 W. Marion St., Newton,Ia. 


Down- [TOWERS 


and FISH BRAND 


off! a” REFLEX 


SLICKER 


THAT'S WHERE ALL 

THE WATER GOES 
Even the front of this slicker 
is WATERPROOF; our Reflex 


edges 
(Pat'd) guide bottom 
Made lendandbastaneimentions 


lik ke an ordinary overcoat. 

















tion of the soap-boiler’s methods in 
part? Will not this drainage system 
deplete the soil as surely as farm cyl- 
ture, with nothing returned to supply 
the waste? Wasteful as under-drain- 
age may be, is there any method of 
avoiding it? The writer respectfully 
submits the questions and the facts 
to consideration.” 

Unquestionably. there is an appreci- 
able loss of plant food in drainage 
waters, and on level uplands which 
are not subject to erosion, and which 
do not receive deposits from overflow. 
The operation ef natural laws alone 
in humid climates would ultimately 
produce sterile or barren lands. In 
many places in the world this has actu- 
ally occurred, and even in some places 
in the United States there are natural 
barrens which have been produced by 
this natural process of leaching. 

Under normal rainfall for the corn 
belt, the annual loss by leaching is 
perhaps two pounds of phosphorus, 
ten pounds of potassium, fifty pounds 
of magnesium, and 300 pounds of cal- 
cium per acre of land. There is also, 
of course, some loss of nitrogen by 
leaching—these being the five ele- 
ments which are not furnished in nat- 
ural cycles or in essentially inexhaust- 
ible supply. 

To replace the phosphorus would re- 
quire the application of less than one 
ton per acre of raw rock phosphate for 
each century. While the loss of po- 
tassium is probably five times as great 
as that of phosphorus, yet the supply 
of potassium in normal soils is about 
thirty times as great as that of phos- 
phorus, so that with 35,000 pounds of 
potassium in the plowed soil of an 
acre, and a loss of ten pounds per an- 
num, the reduction will not be appre- 
ciable for some centuries, and where 
even slight erosion occurs, the supply 
will be essentially maintained by the 
renewal of the surface soil with sub- 
soil material, which is even richer in 
potassium than is the surface. 

To replace the calcium and magne- 
sium would require the addition of two 
tons of dolomitic limestone every. four 
or five years. This material is pres- 
ent in Illinois, and in most other states, 
in almost measureless deposits. 

To replace the nitrogen lost by the 
leaching requires the growing of le- 
guminous crops, such as clover, alfalfa, 
peas, and beans, which, when infected 
with the proper nitrogen-fixing bacte- 
ria, have power to secure nitrogen from 
the inexhaustible supply in the air. It 
is doubtful if the loss of plant food by 
leaching has increased appreciably by 
tile drainage. Under natural condi- 
tions very considerable amounts of 
rainfall pass through the soil into un- 
derground drainage systems, such as 
beds of sand and gravel, or other wa- 
ter-bearing strata, which become the 
source of natural springs, which, in 
turn, flow into streams and on to the 
ocean. While tile drains carry water 
away quickly, it is doubtful if tile- 
drain water carries as high a percent- 
age of plant food as the natural drain 
waters which percolate more slowly 
and more continuously through the 
soil strata. 

~ CYRIL G. HOPKINS. 
University of Illinois. 





TURNING UNDER CLOVER, COW- 
PEAS, ETC., TO ENRICH THE 
LAND. 


We are receiving many inquiries 
these days as to the advisability of 
sowing clover, cowpeas, etc., to turn 
under green, to build up the soil. 

The time has not yet come for most 
corn belt farmers to resort to the prac- 
tice of green manuring. Not till they 
have used all the barnyard manure 
they can lay their hands on at a price 
of $1.50 per ton or less should they 
consider plowing legumes under green. 
We do not mean by this statement to 
discourage the growing of legumes. To 
the contrary, we believe it would be 
well if the corn belt devote ten times 
as much land as at present it is doing 
to the growing of legumes. But rather 
than use legumes as green manure, we 
would feed them to live stock and re- 
turn the resulting manure to the land. 





PERCHERON BRANDS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what kind of 
a brand a horse must have if he is an 
imported, thoroughbred Percheron. Is 
a horse imported without a brand a 
thoroughbred?” 

As we understand it, there are three 
official brands used in France on Pee- 


Ordinary Farm Help Will Build These Houses 


erected at 


yy Mase JAw 
SASKATCHEWAN 
CANADA) 


BELOW ZERO 
and comfortable NV 
las could be desired 


Aladdin houses are real dwellings in every sense of the word. The Aladdin house consists of every 
item of material necessary for the ¢ erection and completion of the building with the enpentien of the foun- 
1~ A d Alad house is exactly the same as any first-class dwelling house. Bus 

it is better and lower in cost than you can secure in your own town. 


Complete ALADDIN Houses are shi direct from our mills in 
Mi Florida, Kansas, Texas, m, and Toronto, Canada 


outs i peepee nee anufactured aut Piepes tom im ate four greatest lumber producing sections gt the 

High prices are thus eliminated al is from the origtual ucer, ery 
single piece of 5 aterial in an Aladdin os is cut -y -4 mill to its as t length, th, and thickness 
and ready to be nailed together without further measuring, sawing or e Aladdin system of — 
ing. = a ty ny oye over half the tabor required in the erection ‘is tion of the house and m 


me of erection in two. 

wPeaaroaeaena ALADDIN winter dwellings erected in practically every State 
The rice on each house includes material guaranteed to be sufficient for the co: tion 

| oy al Ail framt ing lamber cut to fit; sid cat cut to fit; Roose ane to fit; all outside Ee Endl taside meek cae to 
side, sh 





indows, frames, casings. , glass, loeks, nail int and varnish Ee the ooeiite 
ingtes, rr board ara for all Fo rooms, with compicte pan ala, pain nd lastrations for erec ed 
rte necess iiled labor. Seven years success of Aladdin houses have proven their money saving 
8. 


p a five-room House shipped anywhere $298 
Dwellings of from two rooms jo twelve rooms are illustrated Ys prtoce from $125.00 up. 


catal lustrates over one hw ne tay medern dwelli a 
and awe complete photograph pians, specifications, an and description § for Sead desian nd garages rick 
the prices for complete buil paudings.” 


Send ae for Catalog 368 North American Construction Co., Bay City, Mich. 


time saving ad 





HERE’S 520 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make a 
price on your separator that is right, and ‘t will say Yihat I caved trons $25 
_ to fdby ordering from you. I will always Lem + words of praise for the 
Galloway.” Let me show you how much I can save for you. 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of $20 to $45 on 
cream separator you need. And I want to prove that you'll get a 
better separator at this big saving than if yout 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. | % 
spa Ja me ony made can beat Galloway’s : 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
teraing. sees skimming, quick cleaning— 


long service. 
—the Iow price— 


separators in every WR ITE! 3 to 9days free trial 


community. eee —long guarantee, and ou retncs it if not 
sre such as to make satisfactory, all backed by my $25,000 Bank Bond. 


sure of = business 
will nm your eyes to 
Answer My Free Catalog 72) open your gros t0 
Sei of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 
not found anywhereelse. Also my new catalog on Galloway’s general 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. G WAY COMPANY 
113AK Gateway Station, Waterioo, lowa 


YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


may have done business with us. We have carried the fire insurance of many 
Iowa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. Our Company 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice the amount of insurance for 
lowa farmers than is written in any other com You want the best. So do 
we. Quick service in settling losses, and the best obtainable security. Our 
assets for your protection are over $1,300,000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. Surplus, 
$246,827.92. Losses paid, $7,492,014.10. 

See our agent or write Company at Des Moines. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 


HAWKEYE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAVE THE 
PIGS 


HELP YOUR BROOD SOWS AT FARROWING WITH OUR SUPERIOR PIG PULLERS, YOU CAN SAVE MANY FINE 
ANIMALS. DROP US’A POSTAL FOR CIRCULAR, J. N. & CO., 1104, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


and get the proof 



































cheron horses—a star, the letter R, and 
a combination of the letters S and P. 
The star and the letter R are used only 
on stallions, the star signifying that 
the stallion so branded is sound, and 
authorized to stand at public service, 
and the letter R standing for the 
French word for refused, meaning that 
the stallion so branded is unsound. 
The combination brand of SP is put 
only on those horses registered in the 
French Percheron Society. All of these 








brands are put on the neck under the 
mane. 

If we were buying Percheron horses 
in this country, we would uot go much 
on the brands. The absence of brands 
does not necessarily indicate that a 
horse is not a pure-bred Percheron, 
while on the other hand the presence 
of brands does not prove the point for 
American importers can brand theit 
imported stuff in whatsoever way they 
see fit. : 


tmnt x 
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| Rayo LANTERNS 
ere: Cae 


Good Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 


Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean. 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
Gnserted in the burners, 
eeady to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 











72 W. Adams St. Chicago 















-Fvery Farmer 
-Can Profit 


oom 7 
- JOHNDEERE Book 
Its Free rine 


describes the best line of implements made. 
Tells how and when to use them. It ans- 
wers every question about farm machi ‘. 
No farmer can afford to be withovt this book. 
John Deere Plows, Cultivators, 
Barrows and Farm Tools 
Look for our trade-mark—it will protect 
a inst inferior, out-of-date goods. 
Jom — implements have taken the 
at every world’s fair and inter- 
exhibition since 1840. 
Get Quality and Seruloe—John 
Deere Dealers Give Both. 
Tell us what farm tool 


you want to know about 
and then ask for the big 
book, package No. X28 































Don’t Be a 
« Human Derrick 


30-Day FREE Trial 7's oer is mace 
doubts—to prove to you, without a cent’s 


worth of risk or expense, the wonderful 
3 time, money and muscle saving features of 


<> JUMBO 


Safety Hoist and Wire Stretcher 


With the Jumbo one can swing a 
0-Ib. hog into the scalder and out 
Does 40 


. shifts wagon 

‘ es, hts of all kinds and 

holde’em in mid-air till you say let go. 

if Saves Work—Earns Cost Quick 

The only hoist with a safe, absolutely dependable 

automatic jock working on the pull rope. The heavier 

the load the tighter the lock grips. Locked—released 

by turn of wrist. Ropes—new, worn or wet—are all 

held tight. They CAN'T slip. Nine sizes: capacity, 

400 lbs. to5tons. Made of best steel; thoroughly in- 

spected, tested, guaranteed. y 
your deale: 





Send i 
r’s name for catalog and big Free Of —~ 








The Ever-Lasting Kind 


PE Stee] Frames 
Ghampion U- S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good uhakeusann. 
THE “BEST” PITLESS * 7 
Wabash Avenue 
FARM SCALES ‘* 


CHICAGO 














+ seed on the way through the tube and 
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COWPEAS AND SORGHUM. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know what propor- 
tion peas and cane should be sowed to 
the acre. Are there any special vari- 
eties of these crops that are better 
than others? How should the crop 
be harvested? I am told that cane will 
lie in the stack all winter and not 
spoil. Wiil the peas do the same, or 
will the crop have to be harvested in 
some other way?” 

Cowpeas and sorghum sown together 
make a good hay crop. A good mix- 
ture is a half bushel of Early Amber 
sorghum seed and a bushel of Whip- 
poorwill cowpeas seed to the acre. 
The seed may be mixed and sown at 
the same time through a grain drill, 
or if a grain drill can not be had, the 
cowpeas may be disked or plowed un- 
der shallowly, and the sorghum har- 
rowed in on top. Plant the mixture 
any time during the first part of June. 

Cowpea and sorghum hay is rather 
hard to harvest; it is so rank. We 
would cut it with the ordinary mower 
and let it lie in the swath until well 
wilted. One of our Illinois correspond- 
ents assures us that the best way to 
cure cowpea hay is to wait till most 
of the pods are ripe, cut with an ordi- 
nary mower, and then let it lie in the 
swath for a week or so until it is thor- 
oughly cured. He says that rains will 
not hurt it much. After the vines are 
entirely cured, he puts them in the 
stack or bales them direct. He says 
that care must be taken not to handle 
the crop any more than possible; if 
much handling is given, the leaves, 
which are the most valuable part of 
the plant, shatter. 

A bulletin of the United. States gov- 
ernment says that a good way to han- 
dle cowpeas for hay is to let the vines 
| lie in the swath until well wilted on 
| top and then rake into windrows, the 
same day as mowing or the day after. 
Then after the crop has been in the 
windrow for a day or two, put into 
smali cocks and leave for five or six 
days, or until complete!y cured; then 
put in the barn or stack. 

This. sorghum and cowpea mixture 
should not be left in shocks in the 
field. Sorghum stands weathering 
very nicely, but a shock or stack of 
cowpea hay takes up much -moisture. 
Even when stacked, cowpea hay must 
be carefully covered with slough grass 
or a stack cover to shed moisture. 





CAUSE OF WAVY GROWING GRAIN. 


Mr. C. L. Fowler, of the Dowagiac 
Company, sends us the following: 


“When looking crosswise of the rows 
of drilled grain, some fields have the 
appearance of water waves, and many 
observers erroneously attribute the 
cause to the grain drill feeds. The 
feeds have just as much to do with the 
cause as does the color of the paint on 
the drill—and no more. 

“No modern grain drill feed of any 
make bunches the seed. 

“Cylinder feeds have nine to twelve 
corrugations, and make one revolutiaqn 
to each revolution of the main drill 
wheels. The main wheels are four feet 
and cover twelve feet of ground each 
turn. One-ninth of twelve feet is six- 
teen inches, so it is apparent that if 
the feeds were the cause the waves 
would be sixteen inches or less apart, 
but a measurement will show them to 
be about twenty-eight inches—just the 
stride of an average horse. 

“The real cause is a jerking motion 
of the drill when at each pause the 


boot bunches. An ox team on a drill 
is worse than horses. 

“The agitator feed drills of forty 
years ago and the double run feed 
drills of today produce exactly the 
same result when used in the same 
Way, and- the waves are always about 
twenty-eight inches ‘apart, regardless 
of what kindof drill or what kind of 
feeds distributed the seed. 

“The remedy is to use a team which 
does not keep pace together.” 





THUMP REMEDY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A remedy for thumps in pigs which 
has given me excellent results is ten 
drops aconite and five drops of bella- 
donna in a little milk or water, twice 





March 29, 1912, 
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of other drills—besid 


Rough and Tough W 


AS soon as you slip on a Star of the West Shoe you 
know you’ve found a comfortable work shoe at last. 


For a Bigger 
and Better Yield 


Use an Imperial Horse Lift Drill and save 
seed, time, labor and money. Seeds faster 
and does better and more uniform work than any other 
known method of seeding. Combines every advahtage 
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After you have tried for months to 
make it show signs of wearing out, 
youwillknowwhyitis well named the 














There are months of rough wear in every pair of 
these soft, pliable, honestly made, trebly stitched 
shoes of toughest, wear-defying leather. Lots of 
men say there “doesn’t seem to be any wear out to 
these Star of the West Shoes” and we know that you 
have never bought shoes so wonderful for wear and 
yet so comfortable and easy on the feet. Great for 
men who walk a iot or work all day 
on their feet. If you don’t know where 
to go for Star of the West Shoes 
don’t buy another make but drop 
us a post card for ourFREE §& 
book “Long Live Your Shoes !"” V 


E. B. Piekenbrock & Sons 


229 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 






















The Horse Lift 
Feature is 
Found only on 
the Jmperial 


So if you want to save 
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has 
saving features that no other dr 








lidly built—strong and substantial. Will etend the hard- 

ph aud the soverset strain and give the longest service. 
ermits straightening discs on the 

The Adjustable Drag Bar Reld—when iscs on out of line, 
loosen two bolts—bring drag 
end go ahead. Think of the time saved and saving in re- 
pairs. Cornstalke and trash don’t bother the Im 







yourself the hard work 


ill has. of lifting, insist on the 


















r “Tmperial.” Just shift 
Horse D ll a lever and up come the 
bas Til discs by horse-power. 





Make your turn, shift 
the lever again—the discs 
drop into place and you can 
go ahead. Both your hands 
are free to handle the horses. 


Send fer Cotaleg 
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bar into line—tighten bolts 
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adjustable drag bar—com- 
MA pact bearing— unusually 
strong frame—a feed that 
will sow in small 










e at your dealer's. 


3 4 and 5 horses to use with 
farm wagons and imple- 
ments, manure spread- 
ers, disc harrows, secd 


proves 
it evens the pull 


evens pull on 16, 18 and 20 in. sulkies with clevis 
hitch and 12 and 14 in. disc gangs. Other styles for 





Gamble Equalizers divide the load evenly between 3, 4 
eee of 5 horses. Make horses work and 
your work easier. Plenty 

of room, remove chance of 


sara guarant 
Gamble Equalizers are the orignal— 


perfected after 20 years of tireless effort. Quickly brought-out imitations aren’t so dependable or accurate. 


You can prove the Gamble’s perfection 7 time. 
Hang up as in picture and it will balance. 


and harvesting machines, 14 in. gangs, etc. We make 

clevises and attachments for all implements. . 
shows line. Write for it telling u® 

whether or not your dealer handles Gamble Equalizers. 


STAR MFG. CO. Dept. § Carpentersville, [iL 


ee it 
Equalizer pictured 












DE VAUX CHOLERA ANTITOXIN 


Special Offer We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
am ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 
toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 
DeVaux Antitoxin Co., 







Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., 











NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO, 


INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE. COVERING 
AGAINST DEATH FROM 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 


DISEASE OR ACCIDENT 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











a day. 
LLOYD E. RAVLIN. 


When writing advertisers pease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Why why Rent a Farm 


to to r landiord most of 
and be cor Ber: ardesrned un ts! Own your-own 


Secure a Ma Free ponte 
b r 
urchase land in one 













ds at @25.00 an acre. 
The crops grown on these lands 
warrant the advance. You can 


Become Rich 
| ising, dairying, mixed f = 
be np and grain growing nthe Provinces 
gi Mamitone: Ger tchewan an 
a 















bi 


2 onmnan well as one ne by railway 
nm | land com ry will provide 

homes for mi. 

Adaptable soll, Lhealthful Sn | 
splendid schools and churches and 

railways; 

F- For settlers’ rates, descriptive litera- 
ture ‘Last Best West, * how to reach the 
4 country and other particulars, write to 
Bup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, 
or to the Canadian Gov’t Agent. 


a W.V.Bennett, BeeBldg., Omaha, Neb. 


E.T.H Ameo. | 315 Jackson St., 
St. Pa al, Minn. 


CORN LAND 


in the Lower a Valley is the 














best investment on earth because it is the 
best corn land on earth, bar none. We 
have a few 
Ss 
Highly Improved 

plantation properties in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, 500 to 5,000 acres, splendidly 
adapted to corn and stock growing, at 


prices rz inging from 


$25 to $50 Per Acre 


UNIONTRUST COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Stock Farm for Sale 


$20 acres near Rosemount, 18 miles south of St. 
Paul. Minnesota—Known as Fairview Stock Farm. 
Extensive buildings, rich soil, beautiful location, a 
delighiful home. If you are wanting a first class 
farm for stock raising or dairying purposes, this is an 
opportunity you cannot afford to overlook. For par- 
ticulars write to the owners, 

THOMAS IRVINE & SON 

St. Paul, Minn. 





677 Dayton Ave., 


WHY PAY RENT? Owna farm. Any size. 

Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost. pure water, rich soil, rainfall 
game as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
orgrain. #2.00 per aere cash, balance ten years, 6%. 
FOR EST WILE INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 








MINNESOTA BARGAINS | 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, 


BARGAIN 


$00acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. Ali black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 
UE- LEE- BUTLER. HURST LAND COMPANY, Charteston, Mississippi Co., 


~ Money Making Farms 








throughout sixteen Eastern states and southern 
states, $15 to850 an acre; live stock and tools included 
with many to settle —" fe rex” Big illustrated 
catalogue, No. 34. fre buyers’ railroad 
fares. E. A. STROUT. FARM” AGENCY, Station 
2637, %87, Oid Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





yA | yi ACRES for sale in LivingtonCo., Michigan. 
il7 acres plow land, balance pasture, well 
drained, 70 acres wood land; large double house, 
g00d barns and outbuildings. Fine location,+ mile 
from Anderson village, 4 mile from shipping station, 
elevator and cheese factory; 3 miles from Gregory 
and i} miles from Pinckney. Terms, $50 per acre, 
cash. Address Geo. L. Wright, R.F.D., Howell, Mich. 


CHOICE BARGAINS IN FARM LANDS 


I make a specialty of chefce ba fins in farm 
lands. | deal in choice bargains. Write for my list 
of lands in lowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and (anada, I can save yow money. FREMONT S 
GIBS« »N, Charles City, lowa. 


GROVE FARM 


820 acre stock and grain farm; partly bottom; large 
Pasture; good improvements; "furnace heated house; 
150 acres wheat included if sold before harvest. 
Own her, FRED MUENCH, Gypsum, Saline Co., Kan. 


T" HINK OF ET! 146 acres, good land, splendid 

buildings, $6,500. 200 acres, old comfortable 
house, nearly new barn, $2,200. 196 acres, good land 
aod ' aildings, 20 cows and farming tools, 86.000. 75 
acres, fair buildings, #900, in New York State. Cat- 
alogue W free. Railroad fare refunded to buyers. 
W. H. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main St., Salamanca, N. Y. 


W E MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
* southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
indmaps. ©. BE. Brown Land Co., Offices 

Madetia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


Minn esota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
UMM & HOHMANN LARD COMPANY, Mankate, Minnesota 


in Ho a 
lowa Lands For Sale es 


to $90 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
ELL, Elma, Ia. 























SPAULDING & 0’DONE 


| ee SALE —500 improved farms; orchards, 
= fruit.corn and grain. Medea coed lists. MORE- 
ART & ATCHISON, Mankato, M! 








CRE improved. farm for sale ata 
160 * a 3. Iailes pe digg Bem Eg 
owner, . 
A. MOsTCE ‘thief Ri River Falls, Minn. 


WILLMAR, MINN... 


WIRE WORM I CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know if you or some 
of your subscribers could give me in- 
formation as to wire worms. They 
work on my corn after it has sprouted, 
and until it gets from one to two feet 
high. I often have to plant it over 
again. They eat out the grain and then 
eat the stalk just above or damage the 
root. Is there anything I could do to 
stop them? They are in all of the 
ground, but are worst in the sod. Fall 
plowing doesn’t seem to help much. I 
plant my corn between the tenth and 
twentieth of May.” 


We never heard of a sure method of 
preventing damage by that slender, 
hard-shelled, rusty. colored worm which 
generally goes under the name of wire 


worm. Last year one of our subscrib- 
ers wrote that he found it a great help 
to spread, in the spring, coarse, strawy 
horse manure or old stack bottoms, 
thickly on wire worm infested land. He 
reported that land-so treated was al- 
most free from wire worm damage, 
but that that next to it was badly dam- 
aged. He stated that ordinary manure 
would not do, but that it must be horse 
manure, and coarse; he plowed it un- 
der early in the spring. We do not 
know just how much there is in this 
suggestion, but it might be worth while 
to give it a trial on badly infested 
fields. 

The wire worm is so hard to combat 
because it lives over in the ground for 
from two to five years. Small brown 
or black click beetles lay the eggs 

early in the summer on sod. The 

young worms which hatch out live on 
grass, grain, or corn roots and grow 
for two years generally, but some- 
times as long as four or five years be- 
fore changing into the beetles to lay 
more eggs. The worst damage comes 
the first and second years after sod, 
but slight damage may come the third 
and fourth'years. If it were practical, 
wire worm damage might be avoided 
by not growing corn until three years 
after sod. Small grain might be put 
in the. first year after.sod and seeded 
to clover. Wire worm beetles do not 
lay their eggs in clover sod. After the 
land has been down to clover sod for 
two years it might be plowed for 
corn. By that time most of the worms 
would have completed their growth 
and changed to click beetles. 





SILAGE FOR HORSES. 


Ralph L. Hudson, secretary of the 
Michigan Horse Breeders’ Association, 
reports the following: 

“In the winter of 1910 and 1911 an 
experiment was conducted at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College to ascertain 
if possible something of the amount 
of ensilage that could be fed to work 
horses, brood mares and growing 
colts. 

“Seven matched teams of horses 
ranging in weight from 1,230 to 1,750 
pounds per head were chosen for the 
work. This lot consisted of geldings 
and mares in foal and all doing mod- 
erate work. One horse of each team 
was fed a ration of hay and grain, the 
other horse received silage in addi- 
tion. The idea was to feed them as 
much silage as they would eat. 

“We found that some of these 
horses would take as high as twenty- 
five pounds daily during the early part 
of the feeding period, but because of 
the difficulty in keeping their appetites 
keen and strong, we were compelled 
to reduce the feed to fifteen pounds. 

“With but one exception they took 
kindly to ensilage at the start, most of 
them, in fact, manifesting a greedi- 
ness for it. We were careful in start- 
ing them to feed only in limited quan- 
tities, gradually increasing them to 
what they wanted daily. After two 
weeks of heavy feeding they began to 
tire of it, and it was with difficulty 
that we kept them eating it at all. 
Actual weighing of these groups at the 
beginning and at the close of the pe- 
riod, which lasted twelve weeks, 
showed that the horse that received 
the ensilage had an average gain per 
head of twenty-three pounds, while 
those without the silage showed an 
average of five pounds. These horses 
were all mature, and were not fed 
quantities of hay and grain with an 
idea of producing gains. Not only was 
there a difference in weight, but the 
horses which received the silage 
showed sleeker, more oily, glossy coats 
than did the others, and an examina- 





tion of the droppings from time to 








time revealed the fact that those which 
received silage were digesting their 
food more completely than the others. 

“Four colts were also fed silage. 
Two of them received all they would 
clean up throughout the winter, the 
other two only moderate quantities. 
Four others were wintered on a ra- 
tion of hay and grain only. The colts 
ranged in age from yearlings to three- 
year-olds. During the day all of them 
ran together in stubble fields over the 
farm. The colts receiving the _ sil- 
age gained an average of thirty-six 
pounds per head for the period, and 
the hay and grain bunch only fourteen 
pounds per head. 

“Silage seems to act as a laxative 
and enables the animal to get more 
out of the other food elements in the 
ration by keeping the digestive tract 
in a normal, healthy condition. 

“These gains in weight are small, 
yet they show that, in spite of a set- 
back at the start from over-eating, 
silage is a beneficial factor in the ra- 
tion of the horse. 

“The appetite of an animal is a di- 
rect index to the health of the animal, 
and when a horse refuses to eat, we 
may suspect at. once that there is 
something wrong with the feeding. We 
knew, then, when our horses did ‘not 
seem to care whether they ate or not, 
that they were getting too much sil- 
age, and, as I have said, we reduced 
the amount to fifteen pounds daily. Af- 
ter this we had na more trouble. 

“We also found that great care must 
be used in the quality of silage fed, 
and also to the condition of the animal 
when eating it, particularly when fed 
in large quantities. Overfeeding with 
silage causes digestive troubles. Put 
a horse suddenly on a silage ration 
when he isn’t used to it, and don’t be 
surprised if you have a case of colic. 
Start them gradually, giving not more 
than three pounds per day, and take 
ten days or two weeks to get them up 
to the ten pound mark. Then ,too, 
do not let a horse come in warm from 
work and jam his nose into a box of 
silage. If you do, look out for another 
ease of colic. Another Caution: Do 
not feed silage which comes from too 
near the bottom of the silo. Better 
let them go without silage rather than 
to feed it when it is too sour.” 





COWPEAS IN MISSOURI. 


A good bulletin on cowpeas is that 
recently issued by the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, “Growing Cow- 
peas in Missouri.” Methods of seed- 
ing, harvesting and threshing; seed- 
ing cowpeas after wheat and sowing 
them in corn; the use of cowpeas as 
fertilizer and feed; and many other 
points of interest are discussed quite 
completely in this bulletin. .We sug- 
gest that all of our readers who are 
particularly interested in growing cow- 
peas write Mr. T. C. Wilson, secretary, 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
at Columbia, for this bulletin on grow- 
ing cowpeas in Missouri. 





SUGAR BEET SEED BED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to your inquiry from 
southern Minnesota as to preparing a 
seed bed for sugar beets, would say 
that if the farmer gave his field a 
coating of fine manure and disked it in, 
he would be able to use the manure. 
Care must be used that the manure 
should not be coarse, in which case 
it would interfere with cultivating. In 
regard to disking for sugar beets, it 
should always be done very lightly— 
not over an inch or two if possible. 





The deep disking has a tendency to 


make the. ground. too loose, and if this 
is the case, it is very hard to get a 
stand, as the: beets will come along 
very irregularly. 

In regard to using fertilizer, the 2-8-7 
combination is about the best for beets, 
as the young beet requires very little 
nitrogen compared to the other per- 
centages of plant food, and for this 
reason it is the one we recommend. 
The use of fertilizer in northern Iowa 
and southern Minnesota is beneficial 
for this reason—it makes the beets 
come along quicker, and there is at 
least three weeks difference between 
fields that are fertilized and those that 
are not. 

This ‘allows the blocking and thin- 
ning to be done earlier and the beets 
seem to take a stronger root, and the 
drouth in July and August has less 
effect on them. We have also noticed 
that where the fertilizer is used, the 
tonnage is increased at least twenty 
per cent and as high as forty per cent. 
The constant cropping of corn and oats 
seems to have had a tendency to re- 
duce the potash and phosphoric acid 


in the soil. 
EARL C, MOORE, 
Bremer County, Iowa. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CLUB 
RAISERS. 


Club raisers will please take note that 
the special subscription offer sent out last 
week will not be generally announced 
until April 5th. This will give club rais- 


js an additional week to use that special 
offer. 


BLACK SOIL 


Level Farm Lands 


$27.00 to $83.00 per acre, all ready for the plow, 60 
miles northeast of Iowa. Adjoining Illinois on 
the north. Located in southern Wisconsin, the 
greatest state in the union for grass and dairy. 
2% to 8% tons per acre of timothy hay, first and 
second cutting, during the season of 1911. No 
stones, stumps, overflow, hardpan, alkali or 
quack grass. We have the soil, rainfall, climate 
and market which will make these lands wo: 
just as much as Iowa orlilinois. The betterjudge 
of good farm land you are the more you will buy 
after a personal investigation. Seeing only is 
believing. Make a smati payment, have a part 
of your land cropped and let the income from it 
pay the balance you owe. 


Wisconsin Drained Land Gc. - 











124 W. Third DAVENPORT, IOWA 
130 Acres, $4500 
14 Cows and All Machinery 


will be thrown in with this splendid 130 acre New 
York State farm if taken now. Everything ready to 
raise big money crops of corn, potatoes and in this 
season; only two miles to creamery, R. 
stores, etc.; near neighbors and school; spring 
watered pasture for 25 cows, 40 acres smooth fiel 

30 acres wood, 50 bearing apple trees; 9-room house; 
running spring water; 3 story overshot barn; big 
wagon house; maple shade; charming view. Owner 
has other business. Everything for #4500, half cash, 
balance at 5 per cent. Full details and traveling 
directions to see this and other Led fully equipped 
farms (several good oP * in Michigan) in ‘‘Strout’s 
Farm Catalogue No. 34;” copy free. We pay buyers’ 
railroad fares. Station 2687, E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Diversified Farm 


We have 150 of the best Central 
Corn Minnesota farms for sate at 
——— | prices that are right and on 

terms that are favorable. Ex- 
Clover cellent soil, the best of water 
—eee | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa We guarantee title to every farm 

sold. Write for list. 

HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 















MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


C. M. Wood estate of 220 acres in Livingston County, 
Michigan. For particulars write GEO. L. WRIGHT, 
R. F. D., Howell, Michigan. 








Nw xu ee ORK STATE money-making farms. 
All kinds and prices. Improved. Free catalog. 
BURRIS, Robinson Bidg., Elmira. N. Y. - 








$948 Profit from 4 Acres 


3 CROPS A YEAR WITHOUT WEARING OUT SOIL 





An Alabama farmer _ four acres of land in Irish potatoes. They netted him 


$468—or $117 an acre. 
netted $480. Total, $948 
thrifty forage crop. 


e then planted the ss four acres in sweet potatoes which 
$948 Profit on Four Acres of Land, which yielded in addition a 


Come How and See Such Crops Growing While Your Land is Sti Frost-Bound 


Learnwhat the energetic Northern farmercan 
do in acountry where there averages 312 —— 


da ear. ®.. 3. to tax y 
nnd land 80 rich that you — raise 
a season ou 
tees Country of the United States— 
There is ten months’ good pasturage — 
oF etes vs cob oer tarem 
ys a ° 

blizzards. You don’t need costly barns 

for winter housing— you time 


throug (htm. Booklets and read. hundreds of 


Octobers. 
@A. PARK, Gen'l immigration and industrial Agt., Louisville & Nashville R.R..ROOM, 307 Louisville, Ky, 


letters giving the al experiences of men 
who have left the Fe agen toe land and rigorous 
climate of the North for the fertile lands of 
Tennessee, iorida. Alabama, Tgia and 


Western Flori 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


March 29, 1919)' 





DRINKING ON TRAINS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“ast December, while going to Chi- 
cago with live stock over the C., B. & 
Q. railroad, the brakeman of the train 
got so drunk that he could hardly 
stand, and that we did not have a 
mishap was due to no fault of his. The 
worst feature of the matter, as it ap- 
peared to me, is that I am sure some 
of the stockmen on this train supplied 
this brakeman with the liquor. Now I 
would like to know what measures 
could be taken to stop a proceeding 
of this kind. It seems to me an out- 
rage.” 

The conductor of the train is the 
man who should act under a condition 
of this kind. The Iowa law makes it 
a misdemeanor for any person to drink 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage on 
any passenger railway car or street 
car, or who shall use profane or inde- 
cent language on such cars. The con- 
ductor of a railway train or street car 
has the right to refuse to permit any 
person not in the custody of an officer 
to enter any passenger car on his train 
or street car who shall be in a state of 
intoxication, and the conductor has the 
further right to eject from his train at 
any station or any regular stop any 
person found in a state of intoxication 
or drinking intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, or using profane or indecent 
language. 

While the terms of this act refer 
to passenger trains, we have no doubt 
that it would apply to live stock trains 
which are carrying men who go to take 
care of their stock. At any rate, any 
conductor has full authority on his 
train, and has the right to take very 
positive action in such a case as is de- 
scribed by our correspondent. His at- 
tention should be brought to the mat- 
ter, and if he does not put a stop to it, 
complaint should be filed in writing 
with the superintendent of the railroad 
on which the matter occurs. 





MILEAGE OF IMPROVED ROADS. 


Aceording to information just made 
public by the director of the Office of 
Public Roads, Indiana leads all the 
states of the Union in mileage of im- 
preved roads. Most of the improved 
roads of Indiana and Ohio are com- 
posed of gravel, and were, for the 
most part, built by the farmers in 
working out the taxes. In many cases 
the gravel is dumped on the road 
without proper spreading or rolling. 
Road constructed in this way seldom 
give entire satisfaction. 

The eight leading good roads states, 
as shown by the data compiled by the 
director, are as follows: 


MILEAGE IMPROVED. 








1904. | 1909. 





DS Sa ae A RR | 23,877 | 24955 


EES: Pe near ee 23,460! 24,106 
SO EE ss cewakeas & 5,876 | 12,787 
a Ee ene 10,633 | 10,167 
i. , SP ee ee a | 9,486! 10,114 
|. Ae 7,924! 8,914 
rae 8,803! 8,587 
Massachusetts ........| 7,843! 8,463 





Where decreases are shown, they 
have been the result of reclassification 
of.roads. 

Strangely enough, New York is the 
only one of the eight that appears in 
the list of the eleven states leading in 
actual progress in road building in the 
five-year period. In other words, while 
the entire eight states maintain their 
lead, it is merely because of their ear- 
lier start, and New York alone is en- 
titled to a place in the list of states in, 
progress in the last five years. The 
states which are leading in progressive 
road building are: New York, Georgia, 
Washington, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
New Jersey, Florida, and Maryland. 

The gain in New York, according to 
the director of the Office of Public 
Roads, is due largely to the fact that 
the state has bonded itself for $50,- 
000,000, and that $5,000,000 a year or 
more is being expended by the state, 
in addition to an equal sum by the 
counties, in building state highways. 
New York is leading all the states in 
ectual progress at the present time, and 


if the pace is maintained she will take 
the lead over Indiana and Ohio in 
actual mileage in a few years. 





DESSICATED POTATOES. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been investigating the 
manufacture of dried potatoes, for use 
as stock feed, alcohol, and starch man- 
ufacture. 

The drying of potatoes is an indus- 
try that has been developed in the 
past five years in Germany, which 
country grows one-third of the world’s 
potato crop. During the past year 
under orders of the secretary of agri- 
culture, an investigation has been 
made in Germany of the starch and 
dried potato industries, dealing espe- 
cially with machinery and methods in 
use. Germany has potato drying 
plants with a combined yearly capacity 
of nearly twenty-five million bushels 
of potatoes, equal to more than 7 per 
cent of the average annual potato crop 
of the United States for the three 
years ending with 1911. The two gen- 
eral methods of manufacture are 
known as the roll system and the drum 
system. 

In the roll system the potatoes are 
steamed until softened, and then 
passéd between large revolving cylin- 
ders which are heated by steam. The 
potato forms on the roll in a layer, 
which dries and is scraped off during 
a revolution of the roll. This product 
has the appearance. of one of our 
breakfast foods known as “corn 
flakes,” and is used as a general sub- 
stitute for the fresh potato in the 
household, in addition to being ground 
to a flour and mixed with other flours 
for bread making and in the making 
of cereal foods. 

The drum system makes a product 
at about half the manufacturing cost 
of the roll system, and for all pur- 
poses other than human food, the 
drum system is used. It consists, es- 
sentially, of an iron shell about two 
and one-half feet in diameter and 
eight times this length. Through this 
a heavy current of air is drawn by 
means of a fan, and the fire gases 
from a stove feed directly into it, the 
mixture of heated and cold air being 
such as to make a temperature of 
about 600 degrees F. at the entrance. 
From a cutting machine, chipped po- 
tatoes are conveyed to the slowly re- 
volving drum which is provided with 
an interior construction that gives the 
potatoes the maximum exposure to the 
drying action of the hot air. The dry- 
ing operation must be done on rather 
a large scale, as small drums are not 
nearly so efficient in proportion to 
size. The fuel requirements are 
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Six Days Less Than 
You Thought to Plow 
That 20 Acre Field! 


ITH the of, you can plow 

20 acres in 12 hours. Two good 

boys can doit. With horses, 
plowing nearly 3 acres a day, the same work 
would take you 7 days. What does the 
6-day saving on every 20 acres mean to you 
and how willit affect your crops and profits? 


And you can plow deeper with the 
eM. You can harrow at the same time, 
if you — You can get pag nen 1 S 
in quick. After your own work is done Sizes 
you can make 4 money by doing cus- mn izes to Meet Your 
tom work for your neighbors. With the 

, you can also run every power ma- 
chine on your farm—from the silo filler 
to the wood saw. 


Investigate o@ Farming Now 
—By Writing Us a Postal 


Lower the cost of producing your crops—that’s the way to increase your projits, 
Get the facts and figures on what the off is doing. 
It's the on/y tractor that successfully burns cheap 5c to 7c serosene at all loads, a 
speeds, under ad/ conditions. We have the proof. Let us send it to you. Read 
letters like this. ard Bapp, Converse Co., Wyoming writes: ‘1 have just pur- 
chased one of your eM. I am breaking twenty 
acres daily at a cost of approximately 20c per 
acre, using six 14-inch bottom plows with 10 
inch disc harrow attached.’ 

More proof in our great book, ‘‘Toiling and 
Tilling the Soil’’—sent free for name and ad- 
dress. Write for it today. Address 


























Power Needs—at Prices 
to Suit Your Pocketbook 



















6535 Main Street, La Porte, Ind., U. S. A, 


-M. RUMELY COMPANY 









about 300 pounds of coke, or its equiv- 
alent, for one ton of potatoes, and the 
labor requirements are small. The 
approximate cost of operation, includ- 
ing fuel, labor, interest on investment, 
taxes, wear, etc., is $1.30 per ton of 
potatoes. In Germany most of the 
product is used as feed for all kinds of 
animals, having about the equivalent 
value of corn for cattle, horses, and 
swine. It is used, technically, in the 
manufacture of yeast, alcohol, ete. 
The product, being partially cooked, is 
not suitable for the manufacture of 
starch. One of the large manufac- 
turers of machinery is now trying out 
a process for making a material that 
will be suitable for making into fin- 





ished starch. 


It appears that this industry may be 
applicable to the United States, espe- 
cially where the question of freight is 
one of importance, for, as seen above, 
the weight of product is reduced to 
one-fourth. It should enable our west- 
ern states to utilize the advantages 
they have for potato growing, both as 
a@ money crop and as a cultivated crop 
in the rotation to prepare the land for 
wheat and other grains. Furthermore, 
the machines cou.u be used for drying 
sugar beet pulp, beet leaves, and other 
similar products, as it is in this way 
the German beet sugar factories con- 
serve their pulp, mixing it with a small 
quantity of molasses for stock feed, a 
part of which is exported to the United 
States. 








They outlast all others. 
heaviest fill or traffic, 


resists corrosion. 


This staunch and durable 
culvert is rapidiy displac- 
ing concrete, stone, tile and 
cast iron in railroad con- 
struction. Easily handled. 
First cost low— mainte- 
nance nothing. Fothing: to 
break or wearout. Good for 
8 lifetime. 





which tell for permanent greatness.’ 
and loss caused by bad roads. 


% biel aR IG. a : 





N Theodore Roosevelt hit the nail squarely on the head when he said 
\ “good road-building makes in a nation those solid, stable qualities 





resist rust. 


ads will not use steel pipe—they speci 
Osea Rte BS. Se: 2 
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~ Give them a trial! Be 
get American 
Fagot] Iron Corrugated 


Bite ~e4 & Metal Co., Little Rock, Ark.; At- 
n' 
California ai Culvert Co., ~~ Angeles, 
; West Berkeley, Cal. ; Reno, ev. 
Colorado lage boon Pipe & Flume ‘ow Colorado 
Springs, 

Delaware Metal | Culvert Co., Clayton, Del. 
Illinois Corrugated Metal Co., Bloomington, Ti. 
W. Q. O'Neall Company, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Princeton Sheet Metal Company, Princeton, Ind. 
Fort Dodze Culvert Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





ruga % North-East Metal Culvert Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Independence Cor fed Calvert Co., Independ Pennsylvania Metal Culvert Co., Flemington, 


N. J.; Warren, Pa. 
Economy Culvert er ay. Auburn, N. Y. Roanoke, Va. 
Co., Lincoln, Neb,; Spokane Corrugated Culvert & 
_ Company, Spokane, 





ence, Iowa. 
The Road Supply & Metal Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Kentucky Culvert Company, Buechel, Ky. 





N. Spencer, Havre de Grace, 
Michigan Bridge & Pipe Company, Lansing, Mich. Okla 
Bark River Bridge —— Co., Bark River, Mich. ; 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Corrugated Culvert Company, Moberly, Mo. 
Montana Culvert Company, Missoula, Mont. 
orth Carolina Metal Culvert Co., Greensboro, a Metal 


N. C. 
Northwestern Sheet & Iron Works, Wahpeton, 
N. D 


New England Metal Culvert Co., Palmer, Mass. age Culvert & Mig 


Ohio Corra 
oma 
oO! 





Write to the Nearest Manufacturer 


Lyle Corrugated Culvert Company, Lyle, Minn. ; Sooty Vault & Metal Works, Portland, Oregon, 


ted Culvert Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Culvert Company, Shaw- Wisconsin Culvert Company, 
Madison, Wis. 





/ 

As a farmer you know the grief f 

The quicker, easier and cheaper you } 
get your farm products to market the more money you will save and 
make—the faster your land will increase in value. Good roads pay big 
for profits; good taxpayers should have good roads. And good roads are im- 
possible with culverts which crack, break and wash out without warning. 


Use American ingot Iron Culverts 


Frost will not injure them. They will not sag or buckle under the 
Not made of ordinary galvanized steel, which 


Sioux Falls Metal Culvert Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Atlas Metal Works, Dallas, Texas. 
Lone Star Culvert Company, Houston, Texas. 
“= Manufacturing Company, Ei Paso, 
Tennessee Metal Culvert Company, Nashville, 
as ad Company, Woods Cross, 


Virginie ago Culvert Company, 





“CULVERTS”, 


rusts quickly when = in the ground, but of pure iron, much like old-fashioned puddled iron, which 
frosion. Railro fy American Ingot Iron Culverts. 


The triangle trademark 
onevery section protects 
you. Tell us your 
troubles and plans — 
we'll send youexpert ad- 
vice without charge. 
American Ingot Iron 
Culverts can be ob- 
tained only from the 
manufacturers men 
tioned below. 

There’s jone copy of 
the book, “Culverts,” 
shown below, waiting 
for you. for 









now— 
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American Ingot Iron May Be Had 


In Sheets-Plates-Formed Products 
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iTEMS OF NEWS 


Coal.—lowa coal miners will go on 
pre ‘April ist, and farmers who are 











ie d do well to lay i 

, Iowa coal woul o well to lay in a 
ty ‘large enough to last them during 
the spring and early summer. 





e Egg.—What is believed to be the 
ceg has been laid by an Elgin, Hl., 
hen. Tic egg Measures 8%x6% inches in 
cunt rence, and weighs 15 ounces. It 
is a quarter of an inch larger than an 
extraordinary ess laid by a Racine, Wis., 


hen. 


‘ison Breakg Records.—Secretary of 
agticurture James Wilson recently com- 
his fal aguas Meng pe oy md = a 
inet member. s the onges erm 
TF cervice of any such offieer. Mr. Wil- 
son was first appointed by President Me- 
Kinley, and successively by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. 


w Variety of Oats.—The department 
of acronomy rf the Wisconsin experiment 
station, has been breeding some- improved 
Swedish select oat seed for several years, 
and are distributing samples to thé mem- 
pers of the Wisconsin periment Asso- 
ciaticn this spring. They have succeed- 
ed in improving the variety greatly. 


Larg 


pleted 





Good Roads Day.—The Kansas State 
Agricultural College suggests that Satur- 
day, April 13th, be set aside in that state 
for a discussion of the roads problem, and 
has sent out @ suggested outline fer the 
discussion. This can be obtained by any 
of our Kansas readers who will drop a 
line to J. H. Miller, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Wiley Vacancy.—Doctor A. R. Mitchell, 
chief of the St. Paul laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, has assumed office 
as a temporary member of the pure food 
poard, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Doctor Harvey W. Wiley. 
Doctor R. E. Doolittle remains acting 
chief of the bureau and chairman of the 
board, 


The Value of Spraying.—According to 
the Missouri State Board of Horticulture, 
figures selected from several hundred fruit 
growers in that state indicate that sprayed 
applies last season brought an average 
price per bushel of 61.7 cents, as against 
49.3 cents for unsprayed. Thirty-seven 
per — of the orchards reporting were 
sprayeu. 





Army Automobiles.—The use of motor 


_ trucks seems to be constantly growing 


in army service. For the past year the 
government has had nine such trucks in 
the Philippines, as well as a number in 
the United States. There is no reason 
why, with the perfection now obtained 
for the gasoline engine, the use of motor 
trucks and automobiles should not con- 
stant:y increase in the army. 


Homestead Bill_—The house of repre- 
sentatives at Washinton is considering a 
new homestead bill which. will, if passed, 
make it much easier to prove title on new 
pubiic jand. The bill provides that set- 
uers must reside on their land only three 
years, instead of five, as at present, and 
also gives the homesteader five months 
absence from his claim each year. These 
measures making less drastic the present 
laws have been sought for years. 


Expert Road Building.—Any community 
wishing to secure the services of an ex- 
pert road builder may do so by commu- 
nicating with the Good Roads Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, Db. C. The department has ar- 
Tanged to send out these experts to su- 
perintend the laying out and making of a 
sampie mile of high-class road. The local 
community aw all the expense except 
the salary of the expert, who is_qualified 
to instruct as well as superintend. Fifty- 
two such samples were built in the United 
States last year. 


Live Stock Train.—The Wisconsin peo- 
ple are not content with seed corn trains 
and good roads trains. They propose to 
Send out a live stock train which will be 
hauled up and own the state for three 
Weeks, with lectures on improving the 
live stock of the state. The train will 
be equipped with both good and poor stock 
—sSo that the contrast can be seen. It is 
Planned to make another trip of two 
weeks’ duration in the upper part of the 
State, somewhat later in the season. This 
train starts at Dedgeville on March 25th, 
jE the tour at Watertown on 

TL 5 


From Colorado.—As I had left the corn 
belt and gone to an irrigated country, I 
hesitated about renewing my subscription 
to Wallaces’ Farmer, but I have taken it 
So long and like it so well, I don’t feel 
like doing without it. I lived in Iowa for 
forty-seven years; have been here four 
years, and like the climate. Great change 
in the way of farming. Small grain does 
well here; three acres of winter wheat 
Went 66 bushels to the acre. Oats go as 
high as 100 bushels. It takes more work 
here to grow small grain. Ajfalfa is the 
great crop. I have grown a good many 
potatoes that would weigh three pounds 
apiece.—A, D, Smith. 





, Money for Agricultufe.—After fifteen 
Ces’ consideration the house of repre- 
Sehtatives passed the agricultural appro- 
Priation bill, carrying $15,933,360. The bill 
as passed is a decrease of $966,656 from 
the amount appropriated for the present 
‘sca: year. Thus it appears that of the 
re appropriations provided for the ex- 
frses of the federal government, only 
<2 Der cent of the total is allotted to the 
#s:icultural bill. If the amount appro- 
pistes for the forest service, $5,000,100, 
for ducted, only about 1 per cent is left 
arn etrietly agricultural purposes. The 
t...), 28d navy appropriations each con- 
n about 25 per cent of the total appro- 
Priations of the general government, 


Good Roads Train.—Mr. B. F. Yoakum 
head of the St. Louis and San Pata 








Railroad, commonly known as the Frisco 


. System, is very much interested in the 


subject of good roads, and as a result of 
this’ interest the Frisco System will send 
out a special train of four cars. This 
train will make a trip of 7,500 miles, tak- 
ing in the states of Texas, Louisiana, 
M ppi, Arkansas, klahoma and 
Kansas. It will require about four months 
to complete the trip. The cars will be 
equipped with models of every type of 
‘oad construction, from sand, clay and 
gravel roads to the more expensive types 
of macadam. The most approved types 
— and culverts will also be 
8 


Old Fashioned Winter.—This has been 
a winter like the ones we hear our old 
residents talk about. We have heard for 
a number of years that the days of. se- 
verely cold weather and real snowstorms 
were a thing of the past, but with the 
thermometer touching 35 to 40 degrees 
below zero at times, and railway service 
tied up every week or two, with some of 
the public roads blocked continuously for 
three months, we can well believe that 
real winter has displayed its ability to 
“come back.’ The younger generation 
has experienced a season of blizzards and 
severe cold which even the experience of 
our pioneers can not exceed, and the win- 
ter of 1911-12 will be referred to for years 
to come as one which we all remember. 


Frozen Silage Affects Butter.—The feed- 
ing of frozen silage to dairy cows result- 
ed in the butter having a burnt flavor 
when it was scored in the March exhibit 
at the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Some of the but- 
termakers said that the butter was made 
from cream secured from farmers who 
were feeding their cows damaged silage 
and damaged shredded foder. In some 
cases the fodder was shredded last fall 
white it was wet, and during the winter 
it had molded, and in some cases was 
so badly spoiled that it was black. Frozen 
silage and spoiled fodder are not only 
bad from the point of view of butter- 
—— but, as the university authorities 
pointed out some time ago, such feeds 
often poisun cattle. 


Standardized Corn.—Doctor B. T. Gal- 
loway, chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, recently announced that enough 
data had been secured to establish a gov- 
ernment standard for corn, which it is 
hoped will be applied within a year. Corn 
growers and experts from all over the 
country will meet next fall to complete 
the work. The office of grain standard- 
ization has spent’ five years already in 
this work. The two most important fac- 
tors in commercial grading of corn are 
soundness and moisture. A moisture con- 
tent of 12 per cent will be used as basis 
upon which yields and values will be 
calculated. Corn showing an acidity of 
— than 30 per cent will be considered 
bad. j 


Spraying the Orchard.—The_ Illinois 
State Piorticultural Society is endeavoring 
to create a more general interest in the 
spraying of orchards among the_ fruit 
growers of that state. To this end they 
have offered prizes for the best sprayed 
orchards of the season. Fifty dollars for 
the best sprayed orchard of not less 
than twenty acres, $30 for the second 
best, and $20 for the third; also $25 for 
the best sprayed orchard consisting of 
one to five acres, $15 for the second best, 
and $10 for the third. The prizes will be 
awarded by a committee appointed by the 
horticultural society. Further informa- 
-tion can be obtained by addressing W. B. 
Lloyd, secretary, Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, Kinmundy, II 


Concrete Silos.—In view of the desire 
for information concerning concrete silos 
in western Kansas, where freight rates 
are high, and where sand is plentiful, the 
Kansas State Agricultural College has ar- 
ranged to detail one or more men each 
spring whose business it will be to give 
supervision in the erection of a limited 
number of concrete silos. These men 
will be paid by the college, but their 
traveling and living expenses while on 
these trips will be paid by the persons 
who are benefited. It is the intention to 
construct some solid wall concrete silos, 
and also the thin wall or metal lath con- 
crete structures. Farmers in western 
Kansas who desire to avail themselves 
of this opportunity for expert supervision 
should communicate with the director of 
college extension, Manhattan, Kan. 


Horse Training.—The MacMillan Com- 
pany have just issued a book on_ the 
Training and Breaking of Horses, by Mer- 
ritt W. Hopper, assistant professor of 
animal husbandry, of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Professor Hop- 
per seems to have brought together in 
this book about everything that has been 
developed on the training and handling 
of horses. He has gone into the subject 
very thoroughly, and deals with every 
phase of it, including the training of the 
saddle horse, subduing wild and vicious 
horses ,curing vices of various kinds, 
handling the colt, training the work horse, 
ete. It is a book which should be of con- 
siderable value to every farmer, and it 
will be found of special interest to young 
farmers who are ambitious to learn how 
to handle horses in the very best pos- 
sible manner. The price is $1.85, post- 
paid, and it can be ordered through the 
office of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Arkansas Stockmen.—A convention of 
the live stock growers of the state was 
held at Pine Biuff, March 13th and 14th, 
at which time the Arkansas Live Stock 
Association was formed and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, WwW. 
D. Hearn, Pine Bluff; vice-presidents, Dr. 
J. F. Stanford, Fayetteville; Geo. A. Cole, 
Russellville; S. H..Ray, Jonesboro; H. H. 
Holstclaw, Magnolia; D. R. Swaty, Eagle 
Mills; secretary-treasurer, H. G. Spaul- 
ding, Pine Bluff; directors, G. K. Elliott, 
Poople; J. F. Mcintyre, Pine Bluff; Ed 
Favor, England; S. M. Samson, Magnolia; 
I 





J. G- Richardson, W. B. Attwood, New 
Sdinburg; Thomas J. Jackson, Little 
Rock; Harry Westcott, Hot Springs; Par- 
‘ker Evan, Clarendon; Benjamin Gray, 





‘to be mov 
‘homa and Kansas pastures, The’ Flint 





Bearden; Wilder Carpenter, Marmaduke; 
L. R. Grobmeyer, orrest City; Adam 
Vos, Almyra; W. B. Mann, Marianna; F. 
©. McGehee, Pine Bluff; Robt. McComb, 
Hamburg; R. R. Adams, Rob Roy; I. C. 
Liggett, Paragould. The state was di- 
vide up into five districts, to each of 
which a vice-president was assigned, and 
through him vigorous organization work 
will be carried on for the next few 
months. : 

Business Conditions.—While there has 
been a satisfactory increase in general 
business, there is still room for further 
expansion. The business world believes 
this is at hand. Sentiment is improving 
wonderfully, and more contentmert is 
noted everywhere. Wages are gradually 
rising, and so are prices. We seem to be 
in a period of inflation, but this comes 
after a long period of reverse conditions. 
It is possibly a case where one extreme 
generates the other. There is apparently 
a disposition to place politics to one side. 
But even here the outlook is clearing. 
Great hopes are entertained as to prolific 
crops this year on account of the splendid 
condition of the soil. Business in the 
east is picking up well. (Railroad earn- 
ings show a large increase in the amount 
of merchandise moving. In _ the west 
there is a marked improvement. It is es- 
timated that business there is on a basis 
of about 75 per cent or 80 per cent of 
capacity, and gaining every day. Cotton 
goods market is very active, with prices 
advancing, though with the activity con- 
fined almost exclusively to coarse goods. 
In the iron and steel trade, outlook is 
much better. Higher prices are generally 
demanded on new orders: General busi- 
ness is, of course, somewhat restricted 
by the labor agitation, but even this can 
not impede the general disposition to ex- 
pand.—Wall Street Journal. 


Indiana Draft Horse Men.—At an en- 
thusiastic meeting in the state house, at 
Indianapolis, which was attended by sev- 
enty-five draft’ horse breeders, farmers 
and importers, from nearly all sections of 
the state, the Indiana Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association was formed, March 20, 
1912. This meeting followed a call issued 
by a committee on state organization ap- 
pointed by the Hamilton County Pure- 
bred Draft Horse Breeders’ Association, 
at a recent meeting held at Noblesville. 
The committee, which was constituted as 
follows. Chas, McConnell, Sheridan; J. 
D. Conner, Jr., Wabash; Horace Johnson, 
Noblesville; D. O. Thompson, Lafayette, 
and C. M. Gentry, Noblesville, reported 
a constitution and by-laws for adoption, 
which were read by Mr. Conner, for the 
committee, and adopted section by sec- 
tion. Following the adoption of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, opportunity to pay 
the membership fee of $1 and become 
registered as members was given, and 
every man present joined as a charter 
member, so that the new association starts 
life with a very encouraging membership. 
The election of officers resulted. as fol- 
lows: President, T. E. Beals, Nobles- 
ville; vice-president, J. E. Donnelly, An- 
derson; secretary-treasurer, D. O. Thomp- 
son, Lafayette; executive committeemen, 
W. A. Russell, Edinburg; H. B. Lyman, 
Lafayette; board of directors, for one 
year, Sterling R. Holt, Indianapolis, and 
J. Crouch, wafayette; for two years, J. D. 
Conner, Jr., Wabash, and W. H. Williams, 
Goldsmith; for three years, C. J. Wheeler, 
Noblesville, and John Taylor, Ladoga. . 


Farm Wages.—-The average wages of 
farm labor in che United States, as re- 
ported by correspondents of the Bureau 
of Statistics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, for the years indicated, 
were as follows: 





Hill grazing grounds of Kansas are being 
leased at from $3.50 to $7 per steer for 
the season, the highest ever pard. 
Indications are the movement from the 

to the pastures will be about as 
large as a year ago. Mexican troubles 
have seriously affected importations of 
cattle from that country. Cattle to be 
placed on the extensive grazing groun 
of Kansas and Oklahoma will cost more 
than ever. As high as $60 per head has 
been paid for aged Panhandle steers. At 
the recent Panhandle Stockmen’s Associ- 
ation convention, ct EA Paso, trading was 
on the basis of $45 to $50 for four-year- 
old steers down to $25 for yearlings, show- 
ing an advance of $2 to $5 a head over 
last year. Losses on the ranges this win- 
ter have been unusually heavy, and tho 
animals are coming through in a weak 
condition. Abundance of moisture, how- 
ever, gives promise of of grass 
everywhere. Although buying of mules 
and horses by the south during the last 
five weeks has been on a scale, the 
cuureqnte season’s trade at Kansas Cit 
and St. Louis with cotton states will fall 
30 per cent below the total of preceding 
year. Reduced purchases, smallest in 
three years, reflect tendency in south to 
decrease cotton acreage for 1912. Sales 
of mules show largest reduction, as the 
cotton mule brings about twice as much 
as the average southern horses. Louisiana 
is the only state that has purchased more 
mules a horses than last year. 


CROP NOTES. 


Jasper County, Iowa.—We have had the 
coldest winter in Jasper county that we 
have had for years. It is taking lots of 
fed to bring the stock through fn fit shape. 
The coldest we had was 40 degrees below 
zero. Fewer cattle are on feed in this 
part of the country. Light stock cattle 
are the most poeferset by farmers here. 
Stockers and feeders are worth $4 to $5 
per hundred. On account of the short- 
age of pasture, the paren of cattle 
will not be increased. 

Ida County, lowa.—We have had good 
sleighing here all winter. [I have lived 
in Iowa forty years, but this is the long- 
est spell of sleighing I have ever seen. 
It commenced Christmas day, and has 
never let up. We are looking for a very 
late spring.—R. Leonard. 

Scott County, lowa.—We certainly ought 
to have g crops here this season if 
moisture in the soil has anything to do 
with it. We expect a large hay crop. 
There was a good deal of winter wheat 
planted here, and it looks like it had a 
fine chance.. Spring work will be a little 
behind this year. Farmers here are be- 
coming much intersted in alfalfa growing. 
—A_ Reader. 

Thaver County, Nebraska.—It has been 
snowing here nearly every other day for 
three weeks: t week was especially 
flerce. The worst blizzard I ever saw oc- 
currd Wednesday, the 14th. Snow drifts 
were ten feet high. All east and west 
roads are impassable, and the rural car- 
rier has abandoned his trip. There is lots 
of extra hard work on a stock farm when 
the weather is like this. Feed is getting 
scarce and high priced, and hard to move 
on account of the snow.—A. W. Anderson. 

Lyon County, Iowa.—We don’t look for 
@ very early spring here, on account of 
the continued snows. Feed is very scarce 
—straw is $11 per ton, and hay $15 to 
$20. We look for a good hay crop this 
year; in fact, we expect good crops ali 
around.—H. J. Hanson. 

Clayton County, Ilowa.—We had a good 
chop of everything here last year, so there 
is nothing shipped in this season in the 
feed line. Hay has sold ail winter for 
from $12 to $14 per ton, but lately some 
has sold at sales as low at $8.—J. F. 
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Cattle Loans.—According to a Kansas 
City dispatch to the Wall Street Journal, 
in financing the spring movement of stock 
cattle to pastures and feed lots stock- 
men are securing the lowest interest 
rates in the history of the live stock 
trade. Cattle paper is much sought after 
because of confidence in future values, 
ease in the money market, and the fact 
that none of the loans extend over a pe- 
riod of 180 days. Loans are being placed 
with local and eastern banks. _Institu- 
tions in Boston, New York and Illinois 
are discounting short time paper, en- 
dorsed by commission houses here, at 4% 
to 5 per cent. Bankers and brokers here, 
however, are more careful than ever in 
scrutininzing their cattle loan business. 
Stockmen believe any change in prices of 
cattle in the near future will be for the 
better. Stock cattle have not been active 
recently because of the high price of 
feed, but broad demand and higher prices 
are predicted as soon as grass begins to 
sprout. Kansas City prices have been 
sufficiently attractive. lately to bring in 
heavy shipments from Chicago. Most of 
the money being borrowed ig on cattle 
ed from winter ra to Okla- 











Law for the 


American Farmer 


Should be Read by 
Every Farmer and 
Every Farm Boy 


Many disputes 
grow into serious 
legal controver- 
sies simply be- 
cause folks do 
not understand 
their rights and 
duties under the 
law. This book ; 
makes all legal matters perfectly plain. 


It is the very best book of the 
kind we have ever seen 


It tells about the very things the farmer 
most needs to know about—the rights 
of the farmer before the law, acquiring 
a farm, title by deed, boundaries, ease- 
ments, workers and laborers, waters of 
the farm, irrigation, pure food laws, 
crops, live stock, dogs, contracts (oral 
and written), sales, warranty, common 
carriers, insurance, etc. So plain that 
any one can understand it; so practical 
that it is always interesting. 438 pages: 
completely indexed for quick reference. 


PRICE 


Law for the American Farmer, postpaid, $1.60 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 1 year, both only 2.10 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 3 years, both 3.00 


Address All Orders to 


























Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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keeping their horses sound by osing Kendall's 
Spavin Cure—the old reliable, safe remedy. We 
have many letters like these to prove it. 














Otis A. Hopkins, East Greenwich, R. I., writes: 
“I have used Kendall's Spavin Cure for more than 
25 years and findit the best on the market.”’ 

Louis Deringer, Glidden, Wts., writes: “I have 
been ey Kendall's Spa vin Care with the best of 
success. I cured a very bad case of Spavin on one 
of my horses and cannotsay too much in praise of it. 


KENDALL’S 


keeps the horses working—making money in the 
field instead of “eating their heads off.” It acts 
quickly, leaves no scars or blemishes and costs 
little. Don't risk experiments with unknown, un 
tried brands when 
less.) 

Be ready for any emergency. Keep a bottle of 
Kendall's in the barn. Then if anything should 
lame your horse you can apply it quickly and save 
big money as others have done and are doing. Tear 
this advertisement out to remind you to get Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure next time you go to town. 

Price @1 per bottle—6 bottles @5. Ask druggist 
for free book “Treatise on the Horse” or write 
direct to us. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Company 
Enosburg Falis, Vt., U. S.A. 


endali’s costs no more (often 












” Cure the lameness and 

move the bunch without scarring the 

orse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 


blemishes — Bog ,, avin, Thoroughpin, 
Splint, Curb, Capped Hock, etc. Itis neither 
alinimentnorasimple blister, buta remedy 
anlike any other, n’timitate and can’t 
be imitated. Easy to use, only a little re- 
quired, and your money back ifit ever falls, 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells you how totreatthem. Cov- 
ers over 210 veterinary subjects. 192 pages, 
6Villustrations. Writeforafreeeopy. (5) 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 


tis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from di eyes. 
“Visie” will yr any horse owner that it will 
@bsolutely eure defétts of the eye, irrespective of 
of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed. 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
meney if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago tit, 























(pS Prey RS Re le Rae 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 






= A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. scar or blemish 
Every bottie sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
ite use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0, 
(A ORR Da 





bandage or remove the hair, and 
you can work the horse. & per bot- 
tle, delivered. Boo free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful, Swol- 
len Veins, Goitre, Wen 


ill tell you more 
ufactured only by 


y 
w. F. YOUNG, P. Dd. Fe. 89Temple Ste Springfield, Maes, 




















(Veterinary Queries ) 


SKIN TROUBLE IN HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have twenty head of pure-bred 
Duroc Jersey sows. About ten days 
ago I noticed one with a lump on her 
side about the size of an egg. It went 
away, however. Now I have a sow 
that has two lumps, one on each side. 
These are about the size of a base- 
bail. There are also some smaller 
lumps along her back. There is a pus 
discharge from some of them. This is 
something I have never seen before. I 
am feeding these sows a balanced ra- 
tion as nearly as I can, with shorts, 
bran, oil meal and corn.” 

This trouble is probably what is 
known as nettle rash or urticaria. No 
one seems to know exactly what the 
cause is. Overfeeding and clogging 
up of the system generally has much 
to do with it. It is thought that irri- 
tation by lice sometimes causes it. As 
a cure, give a tablespoonful of Epsom 
salts to each 100 pounds of weight in 
a slop. We do not know how much 
bran this man is feeding, but suggest 
that he feed slightly less of it and 
rather more of the oil meal. If the 
lumps cause itching, mix an ounce of 
acetate of lead and an ounce of tinc- 
ture of opium in a quari of water, and 
bathe the affected parts three or four 
times daily. If the hogs are lousy, 
dip or spray them with a one or two 
per cent coal tar dip solution. 

Sometimes skin trouble is a symp- 
tom of:other. disease. In cholera, for 
instance. there are often red blotches 
along the sides and on the belly. But 
in our correspondent’s case, where the 
symptoms are no more than the ones 
he has described, we would suspect 
simple nettle-rash. 











SNIFFLES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know if sniffles is a 
eatching disease. Wat shall I do to 
keep hogs from getting it? I have 
moved my hogs in with hogs which 
had the sniffles.” 


Ordinary sniffles (running at. the 
nose and deformity of the snout and 
face) is not contagious. Some forms of 
sniffles may be. As a precaution we 
suggest that this correspondent sep- 
arate the sick hogs from the healthy 
ones, and that he disinfect the pens 
and yards with a five per cent solution 
of coal tar dip preparation. 

To prevent sniffles, feed growing 
pigs a balanced ration with an abun- 
dance of muscle and bone building ma- 
terial. Such feeds as shorts, oil meal 
and tankage should be fed in connec- 
tion with corn. It is also well to keep 
before the growing pigs at all times 
a mixture of charcoal, bone meal, lime, 
wood ashes and salt. These furnish 
the bone building material, a lack of 
which more then anything else causes 
sniffles. Keeping hogs in clean, well- 
ventilated quarters also helps to. pre- 
vent the disease. But it almost never 
develops in hogs which are fed prop- 
erly. 





PREVENTION OF STRANGLES OR 
DISTEMPER IN HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


*T am going to move soon to a 
place where there has been distemper 
for a month or more. What can I do 
to prevent my horses from taking it? 
Will a horse take the distemper a sec: 
ond time?” 


Distemper is a germ disease. It 
spreads from one animal to another 
by contact, through feed troughs, or 
watering places, or through the air. 

If this man thoroughly disinfects 
the infected stables to which he is 
taking his horses, he may prevent the 
disease. He must thoroughly clean 
out the stalls and feed boxes and the 
watering troughs, and then do a com- 
plete job of disinfection with a five- 
per-cent solution of coal tar dip or of 
corrosive sublimate solution dissolved 
in water at the rate of one ounce to 
eight gallons, or a five-per-cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, or a five-per-cent 
solution of formaldehyde. 

If a thorough job of disinfecting is 
done; these horses will probably not 
take the distemper at this time, but 
distemper in horses is something like 
measles and. whooping cough in chil- 
dren; nearly all horses sooner or later 
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not only increased, but maintained 


Sulphate for onions, potatoes or celery. 
to drive away root-lice or cut-worms, 


Send for FREE li: on this i: 
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an Be Done With Swamplan 


Swamplands can be reclaimed and made profitable by intelligent fertilization, 
They will produce good corn, onions, potatoes and hay. 


»y vines POTASH oo tn 


Use 100 to 200 pounds of Muriate per acre for corn, and the same amount of 


ing subject, Get our prices on any amount of Potash from 200 lbs, up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
| Continental Bidg., Baltimore Monadnock Block, Chicago © Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
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Their productiveness is 


Drill in 75 pounds of Kainit with seed 














AVE-THE-HORS 


UR LATEST Save-The-Horse Book—Is our 16 Years’E ience an 
Horses for Ringbone—Thoropin — SPAVIN — and 
Trouble — It is a Mind Settler—Tells How to Test for Spavin—What To 


IT COVERS 58 FORMS OF LAMENESS—ILLUSTRATED 


TRADE 
MARK 
RECT, 


Treating 87 364 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Fenken 
Do fora Lame Horse, 








NOTE THE WORK THIS HORSE DOES IN FIVE DAYS. 


Mr. R. H. Williams, ot Sykesville, Md., Jan. 13, 1912, writes: ‘* Troy 


used Save-The-H 


Ohemical Oo., Binghamton, N. Y.—Have 


e-Horse five days; it is wonderful. The horse was unable to put heel to the ground, when walked 


she would barely touch toe and then jump with other foot. I 
;.got in place where they h 
to see her lame next morning, but she was not. How long shall I continue to treat her?” 


day and went for load of 
ever I saw her. pected 


ve first treatment Sunday. I put herin team Thure 
to do their or stay there. She lifted as hard as 


WE Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses by Mail—Under Signed Contract to Return Mon 
if Remedy Fails. Our Charges Are Moderate. But first write describing your case, and we will 


send our — BOOK — Sample Contract, and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 


wners and Managers— 


Only)—PUT HORSE TO WORK AND CURE HIM NOW. Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 


Address —- TROY CHEMICAL CO., 


8 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y, 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us express prepaid. 





catch it. As arule, horses which once 
have had distemper do not take it 
again. 





FEVERISH SOW. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is a good remedy for a sow 
that is feverish at farrowing time?” 

The best way to prevent feverish- 
ness at farrowing time is to cut down 
the ration three or four days before 
farrowing, and to feed nothing the first 
day after farrowing, and only light 
bran or shorts mashes for two or three 
days thereafter. If regulation of the 
diet does not prevent feverishness, it 
may help to give a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of epsom salts onee a day 
in the slop. 





MANGE IN DOGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have a dog which has the mange 
on his back and around his throat. 
What can we do for him? Is common 
stock dip good, and how should we 
use it? Would you suggest some oth- 
er remedy?” 

Mange in dogs, as in. sheep, cattle, 
and horses, is due to a small mite bur- 
rowing into the hair roots. Any of 
the coal tar dip preparations (stock 
dips), tobacco wash, lime sulphur wash 
or the prepared dog soaps will kill the 
mites if a thorough application is 
given. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent take warm water and soap 
and wash the scabby. places, and that 
he then put on coal tar dip as hot as 
the hand will bear. With the ordinary 
coal tar dip a two per cent solution 
will be about right. At the same time 
the sleeping place of the dog should be 
thoroughly sprayed with coal tar dip. 
Treatment should be repeated fifteen 
days later to kill the mites which have 
hatched out in the meantime. Thor- 
oughness of application is the keynote 
to success in curing mange. 





COCKED ANKLE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your issue of March 8th 
a Nebraska correspondent says he has 
a mare that is troubled with cocked 
ankle. I have a fine three-year-old Per- 
cheron mare that was troubled with 
the same thing when she was a two- 
year-old, and she got to be so bad that 
we could not lead her out of the barn. 
After three veterinarians had tried ev- 
erything with no result, I cured her 
myself at a very small expense. I put 
her foot on a piece of paper. and 
marked the outline, took it to a black- 





smith, and had him make a shoe that’ 
would fit the outline on the paper. I 
had him weld a crosspiece on the back 
part with an upright welded from the 
middle of the crosspiece at the angle 
that her foot should stand. The up- 
right should be about twelve inches 
high, with a loop in the upper end. I 
put this shoe on the colt, and used 
strong straps to pull the ankle and 
leg back to the iron upright. I used 
one strap at the upper end of the iron, 
and had one made with a wide piece of 
leather that would cover the ankle at 
the lower end. It was hard for her to 
walk with it on for a few days, but I 
kept it on for about three months, tak- 
ing the strap off about an hour every 
day, so as not to stop the circulation. 
Today the mare is as sound as any of 
them. 
L. E. 


Cook County, Illinois. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


4x INDIGESTION™°= 
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Indigestion causes Heaves. 

NEWTON'S fssre: Sor Phas 

temper and Indigese 
tion Cure gets at the root ofthe trouble by 
correcti Indigestion, and ia therefore 
Death to Heaves. 

Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves is 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeed- 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an over- 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding the circu- 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Go 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 

Newton’s cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and the after-effects of Distem per- 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton’ in correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes it & 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinal Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute Cough, prevents Colle, 
Staggers, etc. A Blood Purifier, cures Skin 
Eruptions. Ecoriomical to use; dose is small. 
Equally effective for all stock. 

ut up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Largé 
can contains 2} times as much as small,and is 
recom mended for Heaves and Chronic Cough. 

Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 

Newton’s is astandard Veterinary Mediciné 
backed by Twenty Years’ Record ofgoodresuli& 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every can. 

Book with full explanation sent free. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Good Money in Hay Handled Right 


Kouns Rakes and Stackers handle right. Let 
me show you. W. KMOUNS, Salina, Kansas. 











Gee FARMERS WANTED— 
3 Examination Apri! 10. #60 and living quarters. 
Write OZMENT, 9-F, St. Louis.. 
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March 29, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(33) 642 





FARM GRASSES. 


The best bulletin we have ever seen 
gses iS Bulletin No. 225, of the 





on gra 

Ohio experiment station at Wooster. 
it tells about timothy, blue grass, red 
top, and seven other grasses. These 
pave all been grown experimentally 
for the past four years at the station. 
It is interesting to note that timothy 
jg the most productive hay grass. Fol- 
Jowing are the average yields of the 
ten grasses: Timothy 3.5 tons, blue 
grass 2.2 tons, red top 2.8 tons, orchard 
grass 2.2 ‘ons, meadow fescue 2.1 tons, 
tall fescuc 24 tons, brome grass 3 
tons (a stand of brome grass was se- 
cured only one year), tall oat grass 2.2 
tons, perennial rye grass 1.8 tons, Ital- 


jan rye grass 2.6 tons (the rye grass 
was grown only one year). E 

Interesting items concerning the 
seeding of an acre of these grasses 
are given in the following table: 


s 














TABLE No. 1. 
COST OF GRASS SEED PER ACRE. 
g| 
2} § |¢ 
nd ro) ° 
© a 3 
Name of grass. = a . 
n a o 
a=) a -* 
S ~ ~ 
| 3 13 
O o 0 
Timothy ....- PPPs a ts ae 
Blue grass .........| 25 22 5.50 
Red top ..... cr 16 2.40 
Orchard grass ......| 30 18 5.40 
Meadow fescue .....| 30 25 7.50 
Tall fescue ....-.--.| 30 ot 8.10 
Brome grass .......| 40 08 3.20 
Tall oat grass ......{ 30 Rf 5.10 
Perennial rye grass.| 40 06 1.80 
Italian rye grass....| 35 06%! 2.28 














The price for seed this season runs 
considerably higher than this table. 
We think, too, that the amounts of 
grass seed per acre are slightly higher 
than used under Iowa conditions. 

The following table, which gives the 
food compounds produced per acre by 
the different grasses in this experi- 
ment furnishes much of interest: 

TABLE No. 2. 
FOOD COMPOUNDS PER ACRE. 




















a 
g 
3S 
~ 
i) 
Name of grass. z be; 
3 re} 
S , 3 
g 5 3S 
om) (S) x 
Timothy .......... 446.2 | 2650.8 |183.2 
Blue grass ...... ..| 442.6 | 1411.4} 98.8 
Red top ...........| 480.6 | 1910.4 [130.2 
Orchard grass .....| 343.2 | 1557.6 [101.0 
Meadow fescue ....| 376.8 | 1467.4| 97.4 
Tall fescue ........| 429.0 | 1736.6 | 93.0 
Tall oat grass......| 351.0 | 1578.8} 83.6 
Perennial rye grass| 276.2 | 1197.4| 65.8 











It will be noted that the timothy, 
red top and blue grass, the common 
grasses of the corn belt, stand out 
above all the others. It should be well 
worth the while of all corn belt farm- 
ers to send to the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion at Wooster for Bulletin No. 225. 





ROLLING WINTER WHEAT IN 
1ow 


A southwestern Iowa correspondent 
Writes: 

“I notice in a recent issue that the 
rolling of winter wheat is recommend- 
ed in Nebraska. I wish to know if 
I might expect similar results here in 
Southwestern Iowa.” 

The article referred to, on page 4 of 
our issue of January 19th, gives the re- 
sults of a series of Nebraska experi- 
ments, in which, during a period of 
Seven pears, rolling winter wheat in- 
creas«d the yield by from three to sev- 
en bushels per acre. We would not 
care to say as to how the results of 
this Nebraska experiment should be ex- 
bected to apply under Iowa conditions. 
Lincoln (at which point the Nebraska 
experiment station is located) is less 
than a hundred miles west of the Iowa 
line. The climatic conditions are not 
érea'ly different from those of Iowa. 
Neither is the soil markedly different. 
We \vould expect, therefore, although 
of course we could not be sure, to get 
Similar results with rolling winter 
Wheat in Iowa. 

The rolling is done in the spring as 
800n as the ground is dried out in good 
Shape, and the- wheat plants are just 
Stariing to grow. Either the corru 
gated or-the smooth roller may be 
used; we would prefer the corrugated. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET tETTER. 

Chicago, March 25, 1912.—The grain 
markets have experienced larger fluctua- 
tions in prices in recent weeks than usual, 
with some sharp reductions in prices for 
both wheat and corn, followed by the cus- 
tomary reactions after big breaks. Oats 
have shown less weakness than the other 
leading grains, and have been quicker to 
rally, owing to fear of a late spring, al- 
though such fear appeared to be more 
pronounced with speculative traders than 
with farmers. Rye and barley have con- 
tinued to command high prices, the best 
malting barley selling as high as $1.36 per 
bushel, while rye soid at 80 to 92 cents for 
inferior to prime grades. Feed barley sold 
at 70 to 80 cents per bushel. The declines 
in wheat and corn were due to heavy sell- 
ing by holders, who found that at the ad- 
vanced prices buyers were not disposed to 
purchase liberally. Domestic millers have 
not bought much ahead of their immediate 
requirements, and prices for breadstuffs 
have ngt appealed very strongly to ex- 
porters, with other surplus producing 
countries offering better terms. During 
a recent week corn declined nearly four 
cents per bushel, and wheat as much as 
five cents, yet at the lowered quotations 
both were extremely high as compared 
with former years, with wheat selling for 
May delivery as much as ten cents higher 
than a year ago and corn twenty cents 
higher. The best cash lots of wheat have 
been selling as high as $1.06 per bushel, 
and No. 3 yellow corn has brought as high 
as 6844 cents. Corn has been marketed 
all along with the greatest freedom, and 
it has been accumulating steadily in the 
elevators. Owners of wheat are finding 
the load a heavy one to carry, the cost 
of carrying the present Chicago supply be- 
ing about $5, per day for storage alone. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
wheat stocks of interior mills and country 
elevators, exclusive of those at points of 
large accumulation, on March Ist, at 97,- 
710,000 bushels, or 15.4 per cent ofr the 
last crop, compared with 98,597,000 bush- 
els, or 15.5 per cent, a year earlier. Total 
stocks of wheat in all positions in the Uni- 
ted States, embracing the farm and invis- 
ible stocks of March Ist and the present 
visible supply, amount to 274,090,000 bush- 
els, compared with 297,850,000 bushels a 
year ago, but traders contend that pub- 
lished statistics are in error, as they be- 
lieve the last spring wheat crop was great- 
ly underestimated by the government. 
Eggs have been meeting with large sales, 
the best lots whoeisaling from 20% to 22% 
cents per dozen. There is a firm butter 
market, with creamery selling at 26 to 29 
cents per pound for common to prime 
grades, and dairy lines bringing 25 to 27 
cents, while packing stock brings 22 cents. 
Potatoes are marked down to $1.13 to $1.18 
per bushel on somewhat larger receipts, 
after selling as high as $1.25. Stocks of 
dry onions are greatly reduced, and prices 
have advanced 25 to 50 cents per 100 
pounds, with sales at $4.25 to $4.50. Cheese 
is firm, with Americans bringing 1914 cents 
per pound. Flaxseed is selling at $2.08% 
per 100 pounds on track, while timothy 
seed brings $11 to $14.50, and clover seed 
$16 to $22.25 for country offerings. Choice 
timothy hay sells at $23 per ton, and prime 
Iowa prairie hay at $16.50. 

Cattle of desirable quality have contin- 
ued to sell very much above the prices 
paid in most former years, with a great 
scarcity of strictly prime heavy beeves in 
all parts of the country, although the gen- 
eral market has declined more or less 
sharply when receipts of cattle were larg- 
er than usual. Declines in prices are usu- 
ally most pronounced in medium and com- 
mon grades, and choice heavy feeders are 
as strong as prime heavy beef cattle, with 
recent sales of prime feeding steers as 
high as $6.60 per 100 pounds, the highest 
price in the regular market. The statis- 
tical showing is very favorable for men 
who are fattening cattle, for shipments of 
feeder cattle from the five leading western 
markets during January and February ag- 
gregated but 199,453 head, being a de- 
crease of 64,928 head from such shipments 
a year ago. Furthermore, the cattle re- 
ceipts at the ten principal markets of this 
country during the first two months of 
1912 fall 87,202 head short of those for 
the same months of 1911, the combined 
receipts having been 1,426,147 head this 
year. In the east there are reported to 
be 50 per cent less cattle on feed than a 
year ago, the decrease being from 25 to 35 
per cent in the corn belt states, while the 
bulk of the meal-fed cattle in Texas and 
Oklahoma have been marketed. Cattle 
started off last week with a moderate de- 
cline in prices for most kinds, the best 

de of heavy beeves excepted, there be- 
ing a rather large Monday run, but prices 
ruled higher by Wednesday on much 
smaller offerings, and fear that the big 
snowstorm would curtail receipts. The 
best cattle were few and far between 
after Monday, and comparatively few 
sales wer made Wednesday above $7.75, 
although there was a top of $8.65. Feed- 
ers sold during the week at $6.60 for the 
best, the highest price in a long time. Beef 
steers sold chiefly at $6 to $8 during the 
week, wich the best heavy lots taken at 
$8 to $8.65, and the commoner light lots 
at $5.35 to $6.35. Good steers sold at 
$7.40 and upward, and a medium grade 
at $7 to $7.35. Cows and heifers of fair 
to prime grade were salable at $3.90 to 
$7.25, not many going as high as $7, while 
canners sold at $2.10 to $3.30, cutters at 
3.35 to $3.85, and bulls at $3.50 to $6.25. 

ves were much lower, selling slowly 
at $3 to $8, while milk cows were firm at 

to $65 each. Stockers sold at $4.25 to 
6.15, and feeders at $5.50 to $6.60, with 
feeder heifers bringing $4 to $4.75. 

Hogs have sold recently at the highest 

recorded in thirteen months, prime 
droves of butcher lots averaging from 245 
to 265 pounds, topping the market, and 
prime light hogs that averaged around 190 
to 195 pounds going readily not far from 
the highest prices. The receipts have 
been averaging extremely well in quality, 
and the great buik of sales have taken 
place near top figures, with sales largely 
within a range of 15 cents per 100 pounds. 
Recent receiptS have been averaging 220 
pounds, or three pounds more than a 
week earlier, comparing with 242 pounds 
@ year ago and 219 pounds two years ago. 





The receipts vary greatly in volume, with 
much the biggest runs on Manday except 
when bad weather intervenes and’ checks 
the movement of stock trains. It is not 
at all unusual to see 50,000 or more hogs 
unloaded at the stock yards on Monday, 
and less than 16,000 on Tuesday, causing 
wide fluctuations in prices at times, al- 
though the liberal eastern shipping de- 
man makes lively competition among 
buyers. For instance, on a recent Mon- 
day Chicago received 50,000 hogs, and 
eastern shippers bought 17,300 hogs, this 
outside competition resulting in but a 
small weakening of values. Eastern sec- 
tions of the country have comparatively 
few marketable hogs left, and this means 
continued large purchases in the Chicago 
market by eastern packers and high 
prices for choice hogs. The big end of 
the hog crop of the middle west and far 
west has been marketed, and further ad- 
vances in prices are highly probable, so 
that owners should make their holdings 
prime and heavy before selling. Fresh 
pork is having an enormous consumption 
everywhere, and cured meats are more 
active, while lard is exported extensively 
weekly. The past week saw hogs sell 
at a range of $7.45 to $7.75, with advances 
of as much as 25 cents in a single day un- 
der small receipts and active competi- 
tion between local packers and eastern 
shippers. A week earlier hogs sold at 
$6.65 to $7.05, while a year ago sales were 
at $6.45 to $7.20. 

Sheep and lambs have been selling at 
very much higher prices than prevailed 
during the winter season. The great bulk 
of the sheep and lambs fed during the 
winter have gone to market, leaving the 
markets of the country mainly dependent 
upon Colorado flocks, and these are now 
being shipped freely. Recently published 
Statistics show that the consumption of 
mutton has increased enormously in the 
United States. There was an increase of 
over 50 per cent in the aggregate slaugh- 
ter of sheep and lambs in the six ——— 
western markets during January an 
February, compared with the average 
slaughter during corresponding periods in 
the preceding five years, and a gain of 
22% per cent as compared with the un- 
usually large slaughter of the first two 
months of 1911, as shown by M. F. Ho- 
rine, staistician of the Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Company, of Chicago. On 
the other hand, there was an increase of 
but two per cent in the number of feed- 
ing sheep and lambs sent to feeding dis- 
triets, as compared with the preceding 
five-year period. There has been an _enor- 
mous marketing of native ewes during 
the past winter, and this points to small 
spring lamb “‘crop’’ and only moderate 
suplies of sheep and lambs later. Lambs 
have been selling at an extreme range of 
$5.50 to $8.10, it being the highest mar- 
ket seen since July, 1910, and feeding 
lambs were scarce and salable at $5.50 


to $6.65. Yearlings sold at $5.85 to $7, 
wethers at $5.40 to $6.35, ewes at $3.50 
to $6.25, and bucks at $3.50 to $4.75, 


Shorn flocks showed up in much larger 
numbers and sold around $1 per hundred 
— below wooled consignments. The 
est lambs sold a week earlier at $7.65. 
The large advances in prices were due to 
the light receipts, with not enough choice 
live muttons offered. 

Horses were offered in the customary 
numbers most of last,week, with the big 
fall of snow the only serious obstacle to 
the movement. There was the usual 
complaint of the inferior quality of the 
bulk of the offerings and the lack of high- 
class offerings, with prime heavy draft- 
ers largely nominal at $250 to $325 per 
head, the lighter draft horses going for 
$175 to $225. Chunks that weighed 1,250 
to 1,450 pounds were bought for $150 to 
$200, anu wagon horses of a high order 
were salable at $200 to $250. Farm mares 
suitable for farm work and breeding had 
a good outlet. We 





CLUB RAISERS PLEASE NOTE. 

Last week we wrote each club raiser 
about a special subscription offer, with 
statement that the offer would be made 
only through the club raiser until March 
29th. This time has been extended for 
one week, and the offer will be made 
only through the club raisers until April 


5th, at which time it will be publicly an- 
nounced. Club raisers will please bear 
this in mind. It will give the club raiser 
one more week fo use the special offer 
for the benefit of his neighbors. 





THE DAYTON, IOWA, SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


The public sale of Short-horn cattle 
held at Dayton, Iowa, March 19th, re- 
sulted successfully, with an average, of 
about $90. A good crowd was present, 
and the tent was not big enough to seat 
them all. The top price of the sale was 
paid for the young Scotch buil, Royal 
Sunlight, bred and consigned to the sale 
by Christian Peterson, of Dayton. The 
buyer was G. A. Freed, of Burnside, Iowa, 
Mr. Peterson made.the largest consign- 
ment to the sale, and also had some of 
the best females in the offering. Among 
the best buyers were Ed Anderson, of 
Stratford, Iowa, who got several head. 
Other good buyers of several head_each 
include J. J. Zunkle, Pilot Mound, Iowa; 
Duea Bros., Roland, Iowa; E. Stromberg, 
Burnside, fowa, and several home buyers 
whose names are listed below. The sale 
D. Waterbury and 


fering of fifteen head. Their Scotch cow, 
Mable Lee, with bull calf, to the fe- 
male ‘offering at $150, the buyer being 

a . Doud, of Dayton. The other con- 
tributor to the sale was G. , 
whose farm the sale was held. His of- 
fering numbered a dozen head, one of 
them being Ida, of the Scotch Louisa 
family, and one of the largest and best 
looking cows in the sale. Colonel Bel- 
lows cried the sale, to the entire satis- 
faction of both buyers and sellers. A 
list of those selling at $100 and over fol- 
lows: 


Gi Sall Gar 08 

enview y; ar., : 

Bros., Roland, Iowa ............-$130.00 

Glenview Sally 2d, Jan., °10; fel 
Biair, M, LOWS ceccdscosecee 195.00 








ight, Jan., '07; BM Anderson, |.) 


Moonl 
Stratford, 10WA .. op0:s's sp tascce secs 185.00 
Rosie ©.,,July, ‘03; J. 3.” Zunkle, 
go FOWS 2 os dao se ores e oe 200.08 
Ida, -May, '00 (and b. calf); J. O. 
Aeling, Dayton, Iowa............. 107.50 
Ida’s Beauty, Oct., '06; Ged. Cline, 


Pilot Mound, Iowa ...:... ceccees’ B00.00 
Mabie Lee, June, ’05 (and b. calf); 

W. W. Dowd, Dayton, Iowa ..... .00 
Susa, Sépt., °09; Ed Anderson..... 117.50 
BULLS. 

Royal Sunlight, July, '10; 3 # 
Freed, Burnside, Iowa .......... 185.00 

Gloster’s Pride, Feb., "11; A. Rich- 
ardson, Dayton, Iowa ............- 115.00 

Baron, Jan., ’11; Wm. Heineman, 
ee a rer cvcoce 100.08 


SUMMARY. 
38 females sold for $3,252.50; aver., $ 85.59 


7 bulls sold for $707.50; average, 101.07 . 


45 head sold for $3,960; average, 88.00 





Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa, held 
his first public sale of Duroc sows Feb- 
ruary 23d, and the sale was a very suc- 
cessful one, an average of $38 on thirty 
head being secured. Some of the buyers 
were John Benson, Aug. Drier, A. 4 
Johnson, Lars A. Nelson, A. W. Peterson, 
Peter Suiter, C. J. Jimmerson, A. e 
Crissey, Madison Bros., Roy Johnson, C, 
E. Peterson, John Meyer, R. J. Jimmer- 
son, Andrew Hansen, and John Uhtman, 
all of Alta; W. E. Blanch, Aurelia; Anton 
Christensen, Linn Grove; Witter Bros., 
Storm Lake, and E. F. Peterson, Galva. 





SOMETHING NEW IN SMALL GASO- 
LINE ENGINES. 

The Sta-Rite Engine Co., of 16 King 

., La Crosse, Wis., offer a small gaso- 
line engine which is entirely different from 
any other on the market. It is a 1% horse 
power engine, and it does not require pul- 
leys or line shafting for pumping, run- 
ning the churn, separator, grain grader, 
etc. It comes mounted on hand truck, 
with instantly detachable wheels, and is 
equipped with Sta-Rite speed jack, which 
gives any one of fifteen changes of speed 

esired by simply changing the sprocket 
wheel, which is a task of but a few mo- 
ments. It is a very powerful, smooth- 
running little engine, ready for any kind 
of light work on the farm, when you buy 
it, and the Sta-Rite Engine Co. have is- 
sued very interesting literature telling all 
about it, which they will be glad to send 
on request. Read their advertisement on 
page 630. 


MAKE THE FARM ATTRACTIVE. 


Nothing adds more to the attraotive- 
ness of the farm than a well kept yard. 
Undoubtedly you have noticed in driving 
along the country roads, a farm that is 
fenced with a neat, simple, lawn fénce, 
and have been impressed with the differ- 
ence it makes in the appearance of the 
farm. A firm that makes a specialty of 
lawn fencing for the farm is the Cyclone 
Fence Co., of Dept. 40, Waukegan, III. 
They teil about their lawn fence in their 
advertisement on page 632, and they invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to read it and 
to write them for the very interesting: 
which they have issued. They make @ 
catalogue telling all about their fencing 
specialty of lawn fence for the farm, farm 
gates, and of field fencing, having been 
makers of reliable gates and fencing for 
a@ good many years. 


TANKAGE FOR HOGS. 


Our readers desiring to know where 
they can secure reliable tankage for hogs 
should refer to the advertisement of Hine 
Bros. Co., Dept. 11, Union Stoek Yards, 
Chicago, on page 634. This tankage is 
used by a good many practical hog raisers 
throughout the corn belt, and aiso by the- 
experiment stations and colleges. The 
manufacturers claim for it a high protein 
test, and also that it is made of clean 
wholesome materials. They have issued 
an instructive leaflet giving interesting in- 
formation about Hines Digester tankage 
and their claims therefor, which they wil) 
be glad to send to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who writes for it. Note their 
advertisement on page 634. 


GUARANTEED FARM GATES. 


W. K. Voorhees, manager of the Stan- 
dard Mfg. Co., 302 State St., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, calls attention to the Trojan stee! 
gate, which he is offering at the bargain 
price of $4.95, for the ten-foot gate, with 
larger sizes at proportionate prices. This 
gate is guaranteed for two years, and 
Mr. Voorhees will be glad to not only tell 
you about this guarantee, but also about 
the gates and his special offer, whereby 
one man in each community will get a 
free gate for helping introduce them in 
his neighborhood. He will be glad to send 
the Trojan steel e catalogue to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, and hopes to have 
a good many requests therefor. 


POTASH FOR LOW LANDS. 


The German Kali Works, Inc., of the 
Continental Bidg., Baltimore, Md., and 
the Monadnock Biock, Chicago, H!., point 
out on pase 640 what can be done with 
swamp nds, showing how they can be 
reclaimed and made profitable by intelli- 
gent fertilization. They point out that 
their productiveness is not only increased, 
but maintained by u potash. They 
have issued interesting literature on the 
subject, and will be glad to send Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers same on request. 
Those having low lands where they have 
found it a d matter to get crops to 
grow will be interested in the literature 
which these people have issued. 


MEAD BICYCLES. 


An attractive catalogue of the boys’ 
girls and men’s bicycles which they man- 
ufacture n ftssued by e d 
Cycle Co., Dept. K 179, Chicago, Ill. They 
sell their bicycies direct to the user, and 
quote very attractive Mead cycies 
have been sold for many years in. this 
way, and the Mead Cycle Co. make the 
offer to give you ten days’ free trial on 
any bicycle you may wish to buy. Their 
ae catalogue is attractively illustrated; 
an 

















they would appreciate it if our read- - 


ers would look up their advertisement ‘on 
page 627, mailing them a postal card or 
letter requést therefor. = . 
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Stallion Service Record 











PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY DAY OF THE SEASON 
The Improved Handy Record 


is the best stallion breeding record pub- 
lished—convenient, compact and printed 
on tough paper to stand the “knocks.” 
Just fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 

The Improved Record is cloth 
bound, has numbered pages and 
index of marés and owners. 

Each Record contains blanks for com- 
plete breeding records of 100 mares, 
with blanks for return service, etc. Each 
blank has a contract to be signed by 
owner of mare, which then becomes a 
note for payment of the service fee. 


it Simplifies Collections and 
























Protects the Stallion Owner 














recording payments, etc., etc. 





There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, blanks for 
Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. Price Only 75 Conts Postpaid. 

Send all orders to 


WALLAGES’ FARMER, 







DES MOINES, IA. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


Rann nar PRPPP PLP PP LPP PPL PPD PPD PPD PPD PD PDP PD PPP LDP PD PPD PDD PD PPRPDARL SL 
10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
DURO } der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred to such boars ag Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. 


One fall yearling bred to C.’s 





DUROC FALL BOARS 


for sale at #20 to #35 each- 
show prospects. Sired by a 
show boar, a son of Model 
Chief and out of an Advancer 
sow, Shipped with privilege 
of returning at our expense 
before you pay if not as rep- —, 
rented. Address ‘ 

s. P® & C.M. CARR, Birmingham, Iowa 


MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Red Polled Cattle 

The ‘‘Always Better” kind. Herd boars—Col. Wil- 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Co). 89533, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull- 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. Some 
choice young bulls and boars for saie. Dispersion 
sale of cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 
ment. 
Cc. W. HUFF, 


IDLEWILD HERD 


Duroc Jerseys 








Mondamin, Iowa 








Brood sows all sold. Pigs 
now arriving for the coming 
season. Look for our adver- 
tisement next fall. 


J. WELLENDORF 
Algona, lowa 


Square DealHerd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
Or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


Janssens’ Prize Winning Durocs 


We have a few choice October, 1911, boars to offer 
that we will price worth the money. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 
Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Model Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 


40 Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Safely bred for early farrowing and guaranteed to 
farrow to date given. Visitors pronounce them the 
best lot they have ever seen of any breed. I never 
have raised as good. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


Twenty choice gilts bred to farrow in April and 
May that will be priced right. Write or visit us. 
Farm adjoins town. Free livery. 

A.J. DeVOUNG, R.F.D.2, Sheldon, Ia. 




















Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are a 
business lot and will be priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 





UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonabie. : 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rival's 
Champion's Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein, Iowa 





A” 








Kingsley, lowa, 


cows with calf at foot. 


won enviable prizes at leading 


ing Wallaces’ Farmer, to 


Auctioneers. 





ANNUAL 


Shadeland Hereford Sale 


70 Head, The Best of the Breed 


Forty high class buils that are the heavy boned, modern 
type—the good feeding kind. Thirty choice young heifers ang 
The great show and breeding bull 
President, is selling, also the phenomenal young show bull 
Beau Albany. In short, the offering contains several that have 


able for winning at the coming fall shows. 
your show herd. The offering has been recently tuberculin 
tested. Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue, mention. 


EDMONDS, SHADE & C0., 


Reppert. Lyle, Kraschel and McGuire, 
R. J. Kinzer, Clerk. 


Your attention is called to the W. N. Rogers Hereford sale 
at Omaha, Nebraska, April 10th and 1ith. 


Friday, April (2 


shows and many that are suit. 
Come and fill out 


Kingsley, lowa 
JOHN LETHAM, Sale Mer. 

















COMBINATION 





5 


Aberdeen-AngusCattleSale 


TO BE HELD AT 


South Omaha, Neb., April 3 


SALE COMMENCING i P. M 


36 Head of Choice Breeding Cattle—21 Cows and 15 Bulls 


Representing the best families and breeding of this great breed. There are 
Blackbirds double bred, one a daughter of Prince Ito; Queen Mothers, Prides, 
Heatherblooms and Duchess. All are cattle that will improve your herd. Any 


one needing a good herd bull should arrange to be there. 


The contributors are: 


Oliver Hammers, Malvern, Iowa; Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Iowa; L. J. 
Sunderman, Clarinda, Iowa; F. S. Bolen, Clarinda, lowa; Davis Bros., Mary- 
ville, Mo.; Thos. Tyner & Sons, Imogene, Iowa; J. L. Gohlinhorst, Imogene, 


Iowa. Address for catalogue, 


HAL T. HOOKER, Sale Mer., 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


Cols. M. W. Harding and R. P. Hosmer, Auctioneers 








CHESTER WHITES. 





HAMPSHIRES. 
Stock of all ages forsale. 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS A number of boars ready 


for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 
gilts bred for spring farrow. We have some special 
bargains in aged sows bred for early farrow. We 
can please you in some of these sows. 


' LL. C. MALLER, Route 2, Canton, Illinois 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won Ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year | 


by the R. P.C. C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer. 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Cresco, Iowa 





Algona, Iowa 





Kiron, lowa 


Herd established in 1888. 


boars. 
stock can be sold. 





HEATH’S CHESTER WHITE SOWS 


Choice yearling sows that have raised one litter, also fall 
yearling sows and spring gilts bred for March and April farrow, from extra good 
Sows are showing their own guarantee. 
Come and see them or write your wants. 


Prices are as reasonable as choice 
A. B. HEATH, Newell. Ia. 





Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 


Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.S., lowa King 
and Sunshine Chief 


Haye been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. .For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, Iowa 





0 I C Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
s 5e Ws gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Iilinois. 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








POLAND.-.CHINAS. 





Jones’ Big Type Poland-Chinas _ 


Thirty big strong March and April gilts for sale. 


Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, who made the herds of Miller 


and others, and Orange Price 179861, the grand son of Peter Mouw’s Chief*Price 61861, are the sires of some. 
Others will be bred to them, also J.’s Dry Creek Wonder and: Mohawk Chief, a son of Miller’s Chief Price. 


Dams are from 700 to 900 Ibs. 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, Iowa 





Red Polled Cattle 


EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. All young animals. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa 


Poland-Ghina Fall Boars and Gilts 


for sale, sired by Jensen's Longfellow. 


Also spring gilts at weanling time sired by Jensen’s Long- 


fellow and Orange Jumbo and out of big type sows. 


JAMES JENSON & SONS, 


NEWELL, IOWA 





SHEEP, 


Grand View Shropshires 


Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





~ GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bred 

©) —225-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
boar. Prices $25 to #30. Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.S. & 8. 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 biocks from sirest car line. 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


GerstdaJe Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Elierbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 


sale. Address 
J.C. H. GERST, Alton, Iowa 








YORKSHIRES. 


Large Yorkshires 
THE IDEAL BACON HOG 


Champion herd of the United States. 
Special offering now: 30 boars, 7 to 9 
months, at $25; 125 gilts, bred for March 
to June litters; 40 fall pigs. 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 
BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(35) 643 





ee ' : 
paTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
_F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 





Apr. F and 5—Geo. Sayer and Thos. Stan- 
Mn; sale at Chicago, Ill. 


9- Wm. Smiley, Malcolm, Towa. 
Apr. 94—Ira Cottingham, Eden, 

_jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
19Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

>» Zobel Bros.,” Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS, 

3—Hal T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 





Apr. 


sale at South Omaha, 
May 28—C has. Escher & Son, Longbranch 
Farm, Botna, Iowa. 
June 11—-P i Donohoe and John Cash, 
olb <, lowa, 
a. 13 patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 


Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
Kansa. City, Mo; R. T. Thornton, 


anager. 
Apr 12dmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
ley, lowa. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
Iaterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{sue (n order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be nade after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Pig forceps which have been on the 
market for a good many years are adver- 
tised by J. N. Reimers & Co., of 1104 W, 








Davenport, Iowa, on page 635. They will 
be glad to send you circular telling all 
about them. 

John E. Griffith, of Washington, Iowa, 
breeds high-class Angus cattle, and now 
has on hand a good bunch of well-bre1 

* pulls, that he is pricing right to either 
breeders or farmers. He wiil also spare 
a number of good Angus cows and heif- 
ers. Write him for breeding and prices. 
You will find him square and right. 

If vou want to get a practical two-foot 
folding rule, just drop the Keystone Steel 
and Wire Co., 500 Industrial St., Peoria, 
Il., a letter or postal card request, giv- 
ing them the name of your local dealer 
who handles fencing, and they will send 
you one postpaid by return mail. They 


are makers of Square Deal fencing, which 
is advertised on page 633. 

A self-opening gate which has given 
very good satisfaction is the Manlove, 
made by the Manlove Gate Co., of 25 W. 


Huron St., Chicago, Ill The wheel of 
the vehicle opens the gate and also closes 
it. A good idea of the working device of 


the gate can be gained from the cut of 
their advertisement on page 632, and they 
will be pleased to send you the interesting 
little catalogue describing the various 
styles of gates, and giving the price there- 
of which they have issued. A postal card 
or letter request will bring it. 


Whitsitt Bros., of Preemption, IIl., are 
offering Short-horn bulls and heifers at 
prices that should move them. A num- 
ber of them are straight Scotch, and are 
mostly reds in color, of the low-down, 
blocky type, in good condition. The bulls 
are from ten to sixteen months old, the 
majority being ready for immediate use. 
Their herd has increased to a point where 
they can dispose of some females, and 
they are now offering to set! ten or twelve 
choice heifers coming one and two years 
oid, that can not fail to please any good 
judge of typical Short-horn heifers. Our 
readers who are in the market for either 
bulls or females should write for breed- 
ing and prices. i 

Kreso Dip No. 1 is strongly recommend- 
ed by hog raisers ail over the country as 
@ satisfactory dip, for killing lice, ticks, 
mites, fleas, and treating scab, mange, 
ringworm, and other skin diseases. It is 
also splendid for disinfecting and deodor- 
izing, cleansing and purifying. It is the 
product of Parke, Davis & Co., Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, Detroit, 
Mich., and they will be glad to send you 
the very interesting circulars they have 
issued with regard to their dip. These 
Circulars give practical information on 
dipping and hints to stock growers which 


ill be of value. They have issued a 
Special circular on tanks and wallows for 
hogs which tells how to make them of 
cement, and they will be glad to send it 
oh rejuest. The mention of the paper 
When writing them will be heartily ap- 
preciaied by ourselves and the advertiser. 

Oliver S, Johnson, of Tipton, Iowa, in 
Sending in a new advertisement as a live 
Stock and farm_ auctioneer, writes: ‘ 
have sold since September ist, 105 sales— 


for the greater part large closi out 
farm sales, the total footing of ‘these 
— being approximately $575,000. In 
€ list were sales of registered horses, 
e and hogs, but my favorite is the 
ree general farm sale. I had only three 
_— dates between November 13th and 
arch Ist. I am well booked ahead. for 


a inter, but have some very desir- 
5 'e summer dates still open, especially 
a and October.’”” Mr. Johnson will be 
glad to hear from Wallaces’ Farmer read- 


pid contemplating holding a public sale, 
git ier during the summer or fall. His 
1... Sale was cried in 1871, and he has 
been at it ever since. 


SHADELAND HEREFORD SALE. 


4+‘ Shadeland Farm, near Kingsley, Ia., 
hy -pril 12th, will occur the annual sale 
hea, oistered Herefords, consisting of 70 
a, from the herd owned by Edmonds, 
gts & Co, There are forty bulls, enough 
pl pply a large and discriminating de- 
eae The three year old show and 
ht ‘eding bull, President, is included. They 
“oni been requested to list this bull; and 
in ‘ney have nearly a full brother to him 
a ‘heir herd, they ean spare him. Presi- 
sing an excellent specimen of the 
wegen higher type. He is sure to leave 
-- Imprint wherever he goes. He carries 
SiX crosses of the noted Don Carlos, and 
Alon eht is a ton or better. In Beau 
‘any will be found an August yearling 











show bull of real herd heading character. 
He-.is.a son of Rex Dorian, by the World’s 


Fair winner, Dandy Rex. That it might 


cost considerable travel to find a bull the 
equal of Beau Albany is the judgment of 
well informed cattle men. There are 
twenty-five very choice bred and open 
heifers, some of which would do credit to 
the show ring the coming fall. A few 
cows, the select of the herd, with calves 
at foot, are included; among them being 
the sweepstakes cow, Francis. Jersey 
Lady, by Distributer, is a half sister to 
the champion Repeater, and she sells with 
a good bull calf by President. Few if any 
farms in the northwest have been instru- 
mental in distributing more real good, 
registered stock during the past eight 
years than has Shadeland Farm. The ag- 
gressive spirit back of it has been re- 
sponsible for a higher plane of individual 
excellence with each succeeding year. The 
buyer looking for Hereford breeding cat- 
tle of worth can feel assured of not bein: 

disappointed in attending this sale. Rea 

the announcement on another page of this 
issue, and write at once for the catalogue. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer “vhen writing. 


ATTRACTIVE HORSE CATALOGUE. 


The annual catalogue of Clydesdale 
horses issued by Alexander Galbraith & 
Son, of De Kalb, Ll, has reached our 
desk, and it is certainly one of the most 
attractive horse catalogues that we have 
ever received. Nearly every page of the 
catalog contains an illustration from ac- 
tual life, all the illustrations being photo- 
graphs which are reproduced, showing the 
horses just as they are. The stallions 
illustrated are a type of the many to be 
found at the Galbraith barns, and any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who desires 
to purchase a Clydesdale stallion will 
certainly be interested in this catalogue, 
and we believe likewise will be interest- 
ed in a visit to the Galbraith barns. For 
many years, Alexander Galbraith & Son 
were located at Janesville, Wis., but in 
order to give their buyers the best loca- 
tion possible, they removed to De Kalb, 
which is on the main line of the Chicago 
and North Western Railway, and aiso cn 
the Chicago and Minneapolis line of the 
c., B. & Q., giving them unexcelied rail- 
road facilities. They extend Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers an urgent invitation to 
drop them a postal card request for this 
catalogue, and also to make them a visit. 
They are confident that the man desir- 
ing to buy a strictly first-class Clydesdale 
stallion will be quick to appreciate the 
real worth of the stallions they have to 
offer. For many years Alexander Gal- 
braith & Sons have been the foremost 
advocates of the Clydesdale horse in 
America, and they state it as their opin- 
ion that never in the thirty years of their 
experience in breeding and importing 
Clydesdale horses, have they had a better 
or more uniform lot of big, substantial, 
high quality horses than they have to- 
day. The mention cf Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for their catalogue will be 
appreciated by Messrs. Galbraith & Sons, 
as well as ourselves. 


OMAHA ANGUS SALE NEXT WEEK. 


Attention is again called to the public 
saie of Aberdeen Angus cattle, to be held 
at South Omaha, Neb., next Wednesday, 
April 3d, by various Iowa and Missouri 
Angus breeders, who hold the sale under 
the management of Hal. T. Hooker, of 
Maryville, Mo. The_ offering numbers 
about forty head, half of which are from 
the old established herd of Oliver Ham- 
mers, Malvern, Iowa. As _ stated last 
week, Mr. Hammers is including a good 
lot of daughters of the $1,000 Imp. Plumer 
—and among the other attractions he 
consigns is a double Blackbird daughter 
of Imp. Prince Ito. The rest of the of- 
fering is from the good herds of Brown 
& Walker, L. J. Sunderman, and L. 8. 
Bolen, ali of Clarinda, Iowa; J. L. Gohlin- 
horst and Thos. Tyner & Sons, of Imo- 
gene, Iowa, and Davis Bros., of Mary- 
ville, Mo. Do not overlook the double- 
bred Blackbird bull, Black Earl 2d, con- 
signed by Davis Bros., special mention of 
which was made last w The cata- 
logue is not at hand, and detailed par- 
ticulars as to the breeding of all the con- 
signments can not be given at this time, 
but buyers will find a useful, well-bred 
lot of Angus cattle from which to select 
breeding stock that will undoubtedly sell 
cheap, as is often the case at South 
Omaha sa'‘es. This, too, looks like an un- 
usually good time to buy, as grass is 
about here, and every indication points 
to higher prices in the near future. For 
other particulars, see announcement on 
page 642, and write Mr. Hooker for the 
sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


GOOD SHIRES AND CLYDESDALES. 


A. G. Soderberg, of Osco, Ill., is of- 
fering a number of young stallions and 
fillies of both breeds that will satisfy par- 
ticular buyers. Mr. Soderburg has not 
only imported horses, but has been a 
very successful breeder of Ciydes and 
Shires, having produced a number of 
prize winners at the state fairs and In- 
ternational show. Our_ representative 
called on him recently and found the prize 
yearling Clyde stallion, Osco Pride, com- 
ing alcng in fine form, and predicts he 
will be a hard one to reckon with next 
year. He is a son of Baron’s Hope, and 
eut of a dam by Criterion. In Grand 
Prince we found a three-year-o'd Shire 
stallion with great bone, weight and sub- 
stance to make a va‘uable herd stallion. 
He is a nice bay, and will be priced rea- 
sonably. Write for fu!l particulars, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SAYER-STANTON_ SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


A Short-horn sale cf great importance 
to the breeders of the entire country is 
this one, which is to be heid at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill., on April 4th 
and 5th. It is an offering large in num- 
bers and great in many respects. It con- 
tains more show cattle than any sale in 
recent years. Show bulls and their get, 
and many show cows and their produce 
are included. The fact that 110 females 
sell and that 75 head will sell with calves 
at foot, is a'most an assurance that there 
will be cattle for everybody at reason- 
able figures. That a shortage is upon us 
in the supply of beef cattle is a fact con- 





ceded by every student who has informed 
himself on present cattle congitions. This 
sale will be the proper place to secure a 
few good. producing matrons that should 
prove good investments. Buyers will find 
the le full of the best Scotch cattle in 
good condition. In addition there wiil be 
fifteen choice bulls included, among which 
are found the International winners, Se- 
lection, White Star, Village Sultan, Imp. 
Ascot Claymore, Jilt Prince, Royal Mas- 
ter and other good ones. Our readers 
should be attracted to the sale from the 
fact that the entire Thos. Johnson herd, 
of Columbus, Ohio, will be dispersed in 
this sale. Twenty-five calves at foot by 
Glenbrook Sultan should prove a great 
attraction, and in addition will be the get 
of the great sires, Prince Imperial, Roan 
Sultan, Selection and Masterpiece, all 
noted sires of the breed. Seldom if ever 
was there such an array of great sires 
represented in one sale. The prize win- 
ning bull, Village Sultan, is a great herd 
bull prospect and is qualified to head some 
good herd. Mr. Sayer has drawn from 
his herd the best females he could select, 
and their value is greatly enhanced by 
being bred to his great bull, Prince Im- 
perial. They represent the best Scotch 
families of the breed, and, taken all to- 
gether, form an attractive group. Mr. 
Stanton consigns twenty-five head of 
large, useful and choicely bred Scotch 
cattle, several good young bulls and 
Scotch females that sell bred and safe 
to the great breeding bull, Masterpiece. 
Buyers looking for valuable Scotch cattle 
should write for the catalogue at once, 
and when writing mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. 


A breeder and importer of Belgian 
horses who has made a splendid record 
at the big horse shows, and who has 
given satisfaction to hundreds of cus- 
tomers who have purchased of him, is 
Henry Lefebure, of Fairfax, Iowa. Mr. 
Lefebure will be glad to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers desiring to purchase the 
best class of Belgian horses visit him. 
With regard to the horses he has on 
hand at this time, he says: ‘I still have 
a choice collection of stallions, bays, sor- 
rels and roans, three to six years oid, to 
offer, and it is not my intention to allow 
the supply to run low not even in May. 
At the present time I have forty head 
of stallions and mares on the Atlantic 
ocean, due to arrive here early in April. 
Men in need of a Belgian stallion or mare 
will not find anywhere in America a bet- 
ter or larger collection to pick from. I 
have been enjoying a spiendid patronage 
since the weather moderated; have soid 
stallions and mares to go tq the different 
parts of this and adjoining states, and I 
am pleased to inform you that my trade 
is constantly on the increase.’’ Mr. Lefe- 
bure will furnish free livery from Fuirfax 
to his farm and return to those desiring 
to make him a visit, and he will be glad 
to have you let him know when you are 
coming. He is satisfied that the man de- 
siring to buy either a good Belgian stal- 
ilon or mares, will find horses that will be 
eres satisfactory at his barns. Note 
his new advertisement in this issue. 


CLAVERBURN HERD HEADERS FOR 
SALE. 


Mr. E. R. Silliman, proprietor of Claver- 
burn herd of Scotch Short-horns, Colo, 
Iowa, now has on hand a number of 
choice young Scotch bulls for sale, one 
of which is a twelve months’ old Sultan 
bred calf that is one of the very best that 
the Wallaces’ Farmer representative, who 
visited Claverburn last week, has seen in 
a long time. He is certainty one of the 
best Scotch bull calves that is offered for 
sale this spring. He is not only of the 
most popular breeding, but he is also of 
the right type—-wide out, thick fleshed, 
even and smooth, with short legs set 
wide apart, a short, broad head, a good 
back, a good roan coat of hair and a 
me!low hide. His sire is Sultan, and his 
dam is a good daughter of Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride. Next comes the imported cow, 
bred by J. D. Willis, and the next dam 
is Imp. Victoria Mary, also bred by Willis. 
Another nice roan for sale is by a son of 
Avondale, and another good bull calf fer 
the price is a nice red Scotch bull. Mr. 
Silliman is using one of the good sons of 
Whitehall Sultan at the head of his herd, 
and he already has some promising show 
calves by this Sultan bull. The breeding 
herd is made up of a good class of Scotch 
cows, and the cattle have come through 
the winter in geod shape, due to good 
care and good ensilage. Mr. Silliman is 
one of Ilowa’s progressive, re'iable Short- 
horn breeders, and that is why the 
American Short-hern Association eiected 
him a member of the association at their 
last e'ecticn. Jf interested in buying a 
good Scotch bu!l from a good herd, write 
Mr. Silliman. See announcement else- 
where in this issue. 


SMILEY’S SHORT-HORN SA cE, 
APRIL 9TH. 

Mr. Wm. Smiley, for many years a 
breeder of high-class Shert-horns at Mal- 
eclm, Iowa. will hold a public sale at his 
farm, north of Malcolm, April 9th, as 
announced cn page 644 of this issue. The 
offering includes a half dozen Seotch bul!s 
that are worthy the consideration cf 
breeders looking for high-class herd 
headers. One of them is the herd bull 
Bustier, a red Cruickshank Duchess of 
Gloster, sired by the Marr bred bull, Imp. 
Rustler, and out ef Duchess of Glenfoil, 
by Imp. Pride of Scotland. Both the 
breeding and individual merit of Bustler 
are such as to appeal to the discriminat- 
ing breeder, and he is right in his prime, 
coming five this spring. ‘That he is a 
good breeder is evident from the number 
of good young things im_the sale sired by 
him. Two cf his sons, Redfern and Hero, 
in this offering, are two of the best bulls 
Mr. Smiley has ever bred, and he has bred 
them good enough to win the Iowa cham- 
pionship at the state fair. Both these 
young bu'ls are straight Scotch, and beth 
red. Redfern was calved October, 1509, 
and he is considered as good as the bull 
Golddigger, winner of the lowa champion- 
ship for Mr. Smiley several years ago. 
The dam of Redfern is Lady Annie {8th, 
one of the good daughters of the J. D. 
Willis bred bull, Imp. Victoria’s Count, 
and she is included in the sale. Hero has 








just turned two years old, and his dam is 
a daughter of Golden Hero, the~sire_of 
the show bull, Golddigger. Hero’s grand- 
dam is Ruby of Cargill, -by the uthie 
bred bull, Imp. Royal Victor, by Imp. 
Nonpareil Victor, well known sire of prize 
winners for George Bothwell. The next 
dam is the imported cow, Ruby of Bra- 
han, which sold for $1,000, to Withers, 
and was sired by a son of William of 
Orange, one of the’ greatest bulls of his 
day in Scotland. Another herd header 
in this offering worthy of special men- 
tion is Duke of Aberdeen, No. 1 of the 
He is a Cruickshank Emma, 
bred by G. A. Bonewell, and sired by 
Lord Banff Jr. He is a red, calved Octo- 
ber, 1909, and has been one of Mr. Smil- 
ey’s herd bulls. The offering also in- 
gludes a nice lot of Seotch heifers and 
young cows, of which special mention will 
be made next week. The sale will be a 
good place to buy high class Short-horns 
on their merits. Write for the sale cat- 
alogue, as directed in the announcement 
on page 644. 


-HARDING SELLS SHORT-HORN CAT- 
TLE APRIL 3D. 


We wish to impress this fact upon the 
minds of our readers, that Frank W. 
Harding is selling in his sale, at ‘Anoka 
Farm, Waukesha, Wis., on the above 
date, the most valuable and strictly se- 
lect lot of cattle he has ever consigned 
to any one sale. The statement will ap- 
ply to both bulls and females. The blood 
of the great sire and show bull, Whitehall 
Sultan, is profusely distributed through- 
out the offering, and affords the last op- 
portunity for buyers to secure in any 
numbers the blood cf this noted bull. In 
bulls, the offering is not large, but in 
real merit and value they doubtless ex- 
cel any previous offering which has come 
from Anoka herd. We do not hesitate 
to commend this group of young bulls to 
our friends and readers who are in.the 
market for strictly high class herd bulls. 
Send for the illustrated catalogue, and 
when writing mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WHY THE HUDSON CAR IS 
DESIRABLE, 


The things which have made the Hud- 
gon car so popular with users and with 
good judges of automobile value are 
pointed out by the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
(274 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., in their 
advertisement cn our back page this 
week. They cail aftention to the fact 
that wherever you go, you hear good 
words for the new Hudson “33” and that 
if you talk to a Hudson user, you will 
find him an enthusiastic advocate of their 
car. There are three Hudson models, @ 
five-passenger touring car, a torpedo body 
four-passenger car, or a two-passenger 
roadster, each selling for $1,600, fully 
equipped, including self starter, demount- 
able rims, extra large tires, wind shield, 
large gas tank, dual ignition system, etc. 
They call particular attention to the fact 
that the Hudson ‘33’ is a car of simplic- 
ity, that it has much fewer parts than 
most cars, and that there is practically 
nothing to get out of order, and that it 
is bui.t for durability; that it fis an ex- 
tremely quiet car, it being hard to hear 
the motor when the car is throttied down 
and standing still. They further point 
out that this quietness is the result of 
right construction and design. They do 
not ask the prospective automobile buyer 
to take their word for it, but simply that 
they look the Hudson car over, and that 
they look at other cars selling at higher 
prices, and at the same price, compar- 
ing the Hudson with any automobile on 
the market that you like. They believe 
you will agree with them that you get 
value in the Hudson car, and they are 
willing te leave the verdict to you if you 
will simply investigate the car, or if you 
do not know anything about a car your- 
self, get someone to lecok it over for you, 
and get an expert opinion thereon. Hud- 
son dealers are located all over Iowa, and 
any one of them will be glad to give you 
a demonstration of the Hudson car. The 
Hudson Motor Car Co. have issued a book- 
let under the title of ‘How to Choose a 
Motor Car,’”’ which they believe wil! help 
you in the selection of any car, and they 
will be glad. to send you a copy of this 
booklet regardless of whether you wish to 
buy a Hudson car or not. They simply 
request that readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested in automobiles, whether they 
are now owners of a car or not, or pros- 
pective purchasers, read their advertise- 
ment carefully and send for this book. 
They will likewise deem it a favor if our 
readers will mention Walliaces’ Farmer 
when writing for it, as they want to 
know from what source their inquiries 
come. 


THE EASY WAY TO BUILD CEMENT 
CULVERTS, 


It is a simple matter to built a cement 
culvert with the collapsible forms which 
Cc. W. Overturf & Co., of Dumont, lowa, 
manufacture and advertise on page 639. 
These forms cut the cost of building a 
cement culvert to the minimum, as they 
are simpie, low in price, and have given 
satisfactory results. The individual! farm- 
er, and likewise township trustees and 
road supervisors, will be interested there- 
in... <. . Overturg & Co. have issued a 
very interesting literature which they will 
be glad to send to you on request. They 
hope to have a good many requests fer 
their catalogue, and they likewise hope 
to have a good many individual farmers 
not only look over their catalogue, but 
speak to their township trustees arid road 
supervisor in their district with regard 
thereto. ‘The illustration in their adver- 
tisement will give a good idea of their 
molds, and the catalogue will prove in- 
teresting. Ask for it 


STOCK TANKS. 


Metal stock tanks direet from the fac- 
tory are advertised by the American Cul- 
vert Co., of Albert Lea, Minn. - You can 
get them in all sizes from 20-gauge ma- 
terial, and the American Culvert Co. claim 
that it is the best material from which 
to. make stock tanks. They have issued 
a descriptive catelogue and price list that 
they will be glad to send you. If you 
want a tank to order, they will be glad 
to take your order, and make just the 
kind of a tank you desire. : 
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A GREAT SHORT-HORN SALE 








125 Head 
of 


AT UNION STOCK YARDS 


Chicago, Ill., April 4 and 5 








Prize Winning 
Show 
and 


In show females are found Duchess of Lancaster 138th, Lottie, 
Pleasant Valley Jilt, Village Maid, Alexandrina 36th, Orange Lady 
2d, and other choice things. The entire breeding herd and 


25 Calves by Glenbrook Sultan 








Breeding 
Cattle 





Mr. Sayer lists from his herd Scotch bred matrons in calf or 
with calves at foot by the $10,000 bull, Prince Imperial, and six 
daughters of the great Whitehall Sultan, and are the kind that will 
attract the best breeders and farmers. 














Masterpiece. 


Geo. J. Sayer 
and 


Thos. Stanton will consign 25 head of good cattle, including the 

show cows—Golden Belle, Marshall’s Queen, and many other choice 
By matrons. They will sell with calves at foot or bred to the good sire, 
The great imported show bull, White Star, is listed,, 
which should attract the showman and breeder. 


FOR THE CATALOG WRITE 





Thos. Stanton 











THOS. STANTON, 


WHEATON, ILL. 








The Celebrated 
Thos. Johnson 
Herd 
Will Be 
Dispersed 








Including the Great 
Show Bull, 


Imp. Ascot 
Claymore 


Village Sultan, 


a Show Yearling 












































Short-horn Cattle Sale 








ABEHDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


—— wRIT 
Pd. DONOHCE, + Pe Sroeinite Herd; M. ‘. pone. Sree. Oakfied Herd: 


DONOHOE, Prop. Glenf 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Gienmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 














TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 
NORTH OF 


Malcom, Poweshiek Co., lowa 
Tuesday, April 9th 





30 HEAD—6 BULLS AND 24 FEMALES 





A splendid offering of Scotch bulls and a good useful offer- 
ing of Scotch and Scotch topped cows and heifers will be sold 
at this time. 

The bulls include the herd bull, Bustler, a red four-year-old, 
straight lined, full quartered bull of good type, sired by the 
Marr-bred bull, Imp. Rustler, and out of the Cruickshank 
Duchess of Gloster cow, Duchess of Glenfoil. Thetwo-year-old 
bull, Redfern by Bustler, is also a very desirable Scotch herd 
header—an extra thick, wide chested, blocky, good all-round 
bull, out of the good cow, Lady Ann 4th (alsoin the sale), she 
by Victoria’s Count Hero by Bustler, is another of the good 
ones, a red of good scale and smooth. He has just turned two 
and is of choice Scotch breeding. Among the others is the 
good Cruickshank Emma bull, Aberdeen Duke, sired by Lord 
Banff Jr., and out of Emma 20th. Mostof the heifers in the 
sale are bred to this good Emma bull. Some of the heifers are 
sired by the show bull, Golddigger, from this herd, and a 
championship winner at the state fair. Several of the cows are 
daughters of Golden Hero, the sire of Golddigger. Eight or ten 
will be sold with calves at foot, and others are bred. 

This will be a splendid opportunity to get a desirable herd 
header and some good cows and heifers cheap. Do not miss 
the opportunity. 

Write at once for the sale catalogue. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


WM. SMILEY, Grinnell, lowa 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 








Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS? 
YES! YOU BET! 


Big, black business kind—Ready. 

for you—The kind you want— e Je 

Both quality and price will please 

—Come to see—Angus. of course. WATERLOO, OWA 


SEELEY 


DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for salé at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 
ple and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
bull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 Ibs. All the 
popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of retabie 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


AW BU LL We are offering a superior 

_ ge of best breed- 
Am pricing them to 
suit the man with the ay herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitcheilville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Eight rugged, thick-fleshed bulls, priced 
for steer breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. G.E 
THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Ill. 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Blackbirds and Ericas—choice eng ee | 
and good individuals. If you want the best 
in Angus bulls or heifers, write or visit me. GEO. 
W. FELTON, Knoxville, Il. 


CHOICE ANGUS BULL CALF for sale, 
nine months old. Price low. W.H. MILLER, 
R. 2, Independence, Iowa. 























BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Il. 
Herd Registered Angus 


Am closing out my herd of Prides and a 1een 
Mothers, 3 young bulls and 15 females, owing tv my 
increasing horse business must have room. Bargain 
prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. Call or write. 
R.C. DANNEN, R.4, Marshalltown. Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Dodd 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired 7“ 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 
Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 











NGUS BULL FOR SALE-—Sire, Black King 
of Woodlawn; dam, Minnie Blackwood by Hesiod 


2d by Baltimore of Glendale, with quality and style to ~ 


go with breeding. SILAS IGO, Indianola, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOTS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Importers and breeders of agg teen sae 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire pore ae — 
sheep. Welsh ponies. WILLIAM G ORGE. 
Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; Pres. 
Iilinols Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. Americal 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
lllinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. ‘R. B. 
Luan in charge, 








Selection, | 
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JOHN COWNIE ON SEED CORN. 

Henry Field, of Shenandoah, Iowa, the 
cate crower of field and farm seeds, 
reliable etter from John Cownie, with 


quotes - to the condition of the_ seed 
ee with reference to Mr. Field’s 
cor” corn, in @ special advertisement in 


‘; jssue. Mr. Cownie, as Mr. Field says, 
me of the best posted men on s 
is On Towa, and also one of the most 
ticular about the seed corn he buys. 
= sent Mr. Field an unsolicited order for 
ey bushels of seed corn for planting 
rhe thousand-acre farm which Mr. 
Cownie and his son own. Mr. Field right- 
considers this @ splefidid recommenda- 
A of his corn, and is proud to book the 
order. \r. Field advises us that he has 
a splendid lot of seed corn to offer; that 
he guarantees it to be exactly as repre- 
nted, and he will be giad to quote 
- = on his corn, and arrange to supply 
allaces’. Farmer readers who will need 
,d seed this year. He urges them to 
send their orders early, and if they wouid 
like a sample before buying, he will 
d to send them a sample, and to quote 
prices either in the ear or shelled, as de- 
ired. He is willing to send his corn out 
on approval, as he knows that it has been 
gelected with the utmost care, has re- 
ceived the very best care, and that it will 
. Mr. Field’s corn catalogue can be 
d for the asking. It also tells about 
his reliable farm seeds, as_ he handles 
everything in the line of garden and field 
s, and has issued some very inter- 
ng special booklets. One of these is 
entitled .““The Book of a Thousand Gar- 
dens.” It is one of the nicest pieces of 
literature that has come to our table. It 
contains illustrations from real life of the 
various gardens in different parts of the 
country, and reproduces letters from the 
ewners thereof, telling of the splendid 
guccess they have had with Mr. Field’s 
garden seeds. This booklet, as well as 
fhe corn catalogue and sample of the 
corn can be had on request. Mr. Fietd 
will appreciate the favor if our readers 
will mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing him, as he wants to know from 
what source his orders come. 


DIAMOND AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
makers of the well-known Diamond auto- 
mobile tires, tell why Diamond tires are 
satisfactory, in their advertisement on 
page 625. They point out that Diamond 
tires are not the cheapest tires on a price 
basis, but they believe they are the cheap- 
est on a quality and service basis, point- 
ing cut that the user of Diamond tires 
gets long mileage and the minimum of 
tire trouble. They further call attention 
to the fact that the price between Dia- 
mond tires and ordinary automobile tires 
is but little, and that the difference in 
“quality and mileage is great, and that no 
matter what car you own or wish to buy, 
and that no matter what style of a rim 
it may have, that there is a Diamond 
tire to fit your car. They also call at- 
tention to the fact that the car maker 
does not guarantee the tires—the guar- 
antee on tires being carried by the tire 
manufacturer, and that you can get Dia- 
mond tires on any car-you desire to buy 
by specifying them as part of the equip- 
ment. There are fifty-four Diamond ser- 
vice stations situated throughout’ the 
eountry, one, for example, being located 
at Des Moines, and others at convenient 
points in the corn belt and in other states 
—so that new Diamond tires and new in- 
ner tubes, ete., can: be secured with the 
least possible delay. A complete stock of 
tires is carried at. each service station. 
The 1912 Diamond tire catalogue is ready 
for distribution, and the Diamond Rubber 
Co. will be glad to send a.copy to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in 
} ga Read their advertisement on page 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION ON FARM 
GATES. 


At this season of the year, nearly every 
farmer will find the necessity of buying 
a number of new gates. The winter 
months are always hard on gates, and we 
Suggest to our readers interested in buy- 
ing new gates this year that they read 
carefully the special advertisement of 
Joseph B. Clay, manager of the Iowa 
Gate Co., No. 5 Washington St., Cedar 
Falls, lowa, and secure the special prop- 
ositicn which he offers. Mr. Clay calis 
attention to the fact that the new Iowa 
ate is far superior to anything of the 
kind that has been put out,*and he wants 
you to send him the style, the number of 
gates you want, and he is willing to ship 
them to you without one penny deposit, 
with the understanding that you can use 
the gates sixty days before paying a cent 
therefor. If you find that they are sat- 
isfactory after sixty days’ use, pay him 
the special low price which he. will quote 
you, and they are yours; if you do not 


find them satisfactory, re-ship the gates 
at his expense, and the trial will not have 
cost you a single penny. That, in brief, 
is the proposition. Mr. Clay wants you 


to be sure and read his advertisement, 
and secure the special catalogue and 
Proposition referred to. His catalogue 








tells all about the Iowa gates, and the 
le they are to the farmer. Mr. Clay 
does not want you to take his word for 
it, but to secure the literature and see 
the cates personally if at all possible. 


HIGH SHOES FOR SPRING WORK. 
The splendid style of high laced shoes 


or boots for spring wear which they man- 
ufac'ire and sell through the best class 
i S ce dealers throughout the west, are 
Se ated in the advertisement of E. B. 
a nbrock & Sons, of 229 Main St., 
Pe ue, Iowa, on page 636. Messrs. 
lescnbrock & Sens point out that these 


» are made for rough and tough wear 
- tt that they are thoroughly comfort- 
D the leather being soft, pliable, dur- 
— and that they are made to stand 
‘ard service, A pair of high boots such 
ese at this season of the year will 
stedly be desired by a good many of 
i folks who read Wallaces’ Farm- 
hat these high work shoes will keep 
o.oo dry and comfortable. ‘Long 
terectmeur Shoes” is the title of an in- 
-Csting little booklet which Messrs. 
7 enbrock & Sons have issued, which 
will be glad to send you. It tells 
‘o get the most comfort out of your 





shoes. They will be glad to send _ this 
let_on request, and they urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to investigate the 
high top work shoe which they illustrate 
in -their advertisement on page 636, as 
well as the other line of work and dress 
shoes which they manufacture. 


INTERESTING BOOKS ON GRAIN 
BINDERS, 


The International Harvester Co., of 
America, call attention to the interestin 
literature they have issued with regar 
to grain binders, in their advertisement 
on page 617. They suggest to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers that they take plenty of 
time to consider the purchase of a grain 
binder, and they will be glad to send them 
literature telling all about the Champion, 
McCormick, Deering, Osborn, Milwaukee, 
and Plano grain binders which they man- 
ufacture. These binders are so _ well 
known, as to need little comment. They 
have been rcognized as the foremost grain 
binders for many years, and they can be 
seen at your local dealer’s. It is of course 
early to buy a grain binder, but it is none 
too early to investigate what you will 
heed along this line, and to secure the 
literature and look it over, so that you 
will know just what you want when you 
come to buy. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring catalogues telling all 
about the six binders above mentioned, 
and the International Harvester Co. will 
be glad to have you mention their adver- 
tisement when writing. 


GOOD SUITS AT $15. 


The splendid value they are offering in 
the Clothcraft blue serge special guaran- 
teed all wool suit, No. 5130, at $15, is 
dwelt upon by the Joseph & Feiss Co., of 
631 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O., 
in their special advertisement on page 
621. Their suits are sold through dealers, 
and the trade mark by which you can tell 
a genuine Clothcraft suit is reproduced in 
their advertisement. They nt out that 
the man who buys the Clothcraft blue 
serge special, No. 5130, at $15, is not tak- 
ing any chances, that it is guaranteed ab- 
solutely all wool cloth, with first-class 
trimmings and workmanship, and that it 
will give satisfactory wear and service. 
If your dealer does not handle Clothcraft 
clothes, they want you to te them, and 
they will see that you get full particu- 
lars and a chance to buy Clothcraft 
clothes, and the name of the dealer who 
does handle them. They have issued an 
attractive spring style book, and they will 
be glad to send it with a sample of the 
material which goes into their No. 5130 
blue serge special suit above mentioned. 
Look up their advertisement. 


FARM BUILDINGS IN CEMENT. 


An interesting feature at the recent 
Cement Show at Chicago, was the minia- 
ture display of cement buildings by the 
Chicago Portland Cement Co., manufac- 
turers of Chicago Portland Cement. Their 
exhibit showed a cement house, several 
cement barns, and other buildings on the 
farm. The idea was to exhibit only such 
concrete work as could be successfully 
built on the farm, and to demonstrate it 
in the simplest way possible. The wall 
construction was shown by reinforced con- 
crete wall of = design, four feet high, 
which enclosed a part of the exhibit. This 
exhibit is now installed in the Record 
Bidg., of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
where it will remain until the state fair 
season opens. Our readers going to Chi- 
cago can see the exhibit at the Record 
Building, and they will also have this 
opportunity at the Iowa State Fair next 
fall. The Chicago Portland Cement Co. 
will also be pleased to send our readers 
full particulars concerning the exhibit, 
and to answer any questions with regard 
thereto that they may wish to ask. 


THE JACKSON LONG STROKE MOTOR. 


A handsome looking automobile will 
be found in the Jackson long stroke 45. 
horse power motor, in their Model 45, 
which they illustrate in their advertise- 
ment on page 613. ‘The bore of this mo- 
tor is 4% inches, and the stroke 5% inch- 
es. It has 118 inch wheel base, 34x4 inch 
tires, enc.osed valves, and this car sells 
fully equipped for $1,650. This includes 
the top, with dust boot, wind shield, 
speedometer, gas tank, lamps, tools; in 
short, completely equipped. The Jack- 
son Automobile Co. are satisfied that that 
man who sees the car and goes into the 
details of workmanship thereon will be 
more than pleased with the value they 
are offering, and they invite him to call 
at their dealers and look the car over 
personaily and get a demonstration, They 
also ask that you send for their attract- 
ively illustrated, interesting catalogue, 
telling all about this Jackson car and the 
other models in both smaller and larger 
horse power which they manufacture. A 
postal card or letter request to the Jack- 
son Automobile Co., 1445 E. Main St., 
will bring their catalogue by return mail. 
They hope to have a good many re- 
quests therefor from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. 

ZINC COATED NAILS. 


When you buy-nails for shingling your 
house, we suggest that you ask for M. L 
F. zine coated nails. They are the prod- 
uct of the Malleable Iron Fittings Co., of 
Dept. K, Brandford, Conn., and under the 
title of “Nail Knowledge” they have is- 
sued an interesting booklet telling how 
their nails are manufactured and why they 
are a most satisfactory and durabie nail. 
A postal card or letter request will bring 
this booklet, and also the name of your 
nearest dealer. 

BUY A GRAIN DRILL. 

The reader of Waliaces’ Farmer who 
does not have a disk drill should not lose 
any time in buying one this season. There 
is no doubt but that the drill saves seed, 
and that it gives a much better crop on 
the average. The experiment stations 
figure from 5 to 12 bushels or better per 
acre may be raised. However that may be, 
practical experience has shown that the 
drill is a profitable investment, and no 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who has any 
considerable amount of grain to put in 
should think of doing the work without 
a good @ril!, particularly if they are go- 
ing to seed down at the same time. One 
of the drills which has enjoyed quite a 


. wide sale in Iowa and adjoining states is 





the Imperial Horse Lift drill, made by 
the La Crosse Plow Co., Dept. N, La 
Crosse, Wis. They illustrate and tell 
about this drill and the features thereof 
in their advertisement on page 636, and 
they will deem it a favor if Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers will ask for their cata- 
logue, mentioning the paper. 


POISON THE GOPHERS. 


The best time to poison the gophers 
is early in the season, when they first 
come out of winter quarters, as there is 
little for them to eat at that time, and 
they will take the poison most readily. It 
is a very simple matter to poison gophers 
if the task is undertaken early. This 
likewise applies to the little striped squir- 
rel, common gray squirrel, ete., as all 
hibernate during -the winter months. A 
convenient, practical and effective poison 
is Gopher Death tablets, which the Fort 
Dodge Chemical Co. manufacture and 
sell. Each package contains 1,400 tab- 
lets, the cost of which is only $1.25. Spe- 
cial rat tablets, as it requires special 
tablets for rats, can be secured at 25 
cents, and special mote tablets at 75 
cents. These tablets are easy to use, and 
they make it a very simple matter to 
get rid of the gophers. Under the title 
of ‘‘The Rodents of North America’’ the 
Fort Dodge Chemical Co. have issued an 
interesting little booklet telling about the 
various animals, which they will be glad 
to forward to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to men- 
tion the paper when asking for it. 


FARM TELEPHONE LINES. 


An instructive and Interesting booklet 
telling how to build a farm telephone line 
has been issued by the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
they advise us that they will be glad to 
forward a copy thereof to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They show 
by diagram and illustration just how to 
put up a telephone line, and their booklet 
will be of wonderful help to farm fol 
who are interested in installing a tele- 
phone system in the community or about 
the buildings on the farms. The Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Co. are said to 
be the largest independent makers of tel- 
ephones and telephone supplies in the 
country, and their booklet on farm tele- 
phone lines is one of the many interest- 
ing booklets they have issued, another 
being put out under the title of “Party 
Line Telephones.’’ They will be glad to 
forward one or both of the books to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer who write them 
mentioning the paper. 


TWENTY ACRES PLOWED IN 
TWELVE HOURS. 


That is what you can do, the M. Rum- 
ely Co., of 6535 Main St., La Porte, Ind., 
point out, by the use of a Rumely Oi! Pull 
tractor. They also point out that you can 
plow deeper with the Oil Pull than you 
can with horse plows, and that you can 
harrow at the same time if you want to, 
getting the seed bed ready in the quickest 
possible time. They will be glad to ar- 
range with you to try a Rumely Oil Pull 
tractor on your farm this year. They 
want you to investigate their claims for 
their tractor, and the work it will do. 
They want you to know, too, what those 
who have already tried their Oil Pull trac- 
tor have to say about it, and they have 
issued a very interesting booklet giving 
their claims for their tractor, under the 
title of “Toiling and Tilling the Soil.” 
It gives actual facts and figures with re- 
gard to plowing by tractor power, which 
can not fail to interest any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Either a postal card 
or letter request to the Rumely Co. at 
the above address will bring it. 


FREE BARN PLANS. 


Free barn pians, both for new barns 
and for remodeling an old barn, will be 
furnished by the Hunt, Helm, Ferris Co., 
as per their advertisement on page 618. 
They are makers of stanchions, stalls, lit- 
ter carriers and other barn equipment, 
and they will gladly give you the free 
advice of their experts on the building of 
barns and the re-arranging of barns al- 
ready built. This advice is free and 
without any obligation Whatsoever on 
your part to buy their goods. The Hunt, 
Helm, Ferris Co., Harvard, Ill., are man- 
ufacturers of barn equipment, and they 
are one of. the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers in the country. The interest- 
ing literature they have issued, telling 
about their entire line of barn equipment 
will unquestionably be desired by readers 
ef Wallaces’ Farmer. Look up their ad- 
vertisement, and use the coupon which it 
contains, or mail them a postal card or 
letter request, and it will answer the 
same purpose. 


A PLOW SHARPENER. 


The Luther Tool Grinder Mfg. Co., 649 
Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., call atten- 
tion to the fact that a dull plow can be 
sharpened in five minutes with their spe- 
cial Luther farm tool grinder; also that 
you can use this grinder for sharpening 
any edged tool which you desire. They 
cffer to send their grinder. ovt on free 
trial, and the cut in the advertisement 
will give you a good idea of the grinder, 
how it works, and the special grinder 
wheels which come with it. Either a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring the 
Luther farm tool grinder catalogue, and 
they hope to have a good many requests 
therefor. 


BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Under the above title, the John Deere 
Plow Co., Moline, Ill., have issued a prac- 
tical and interesting booklet on John 
Deere farm implements. It illustrates and 
describes how the various implements of 
this famous line are made, and it tells 
how to use them to get the best results. 
It answers every questiédn about farm ma- 
chinery you might desire to ask, and the 
John Deere Plow Co. advise us that they 





will be very glad to send a copy of_this 
book, which is attractively illustrated, to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to mention the paper 
when asking for it. Just drop them a let- 
ter or postal card request, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and the books will be 
sent by return mail. 


THREE, FOUR AND FIVE HORSE 
EVENERS. 


When the work in the field begins, and 
that will be within a very short time, @ 
good many farm folks will want eveners 
so that they can work three, four or five 
horses. A firm which makes a specialty 
of eveners or equalizers is the Star Mfg.’ 
Co., whose address is Dept. 5, Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. They claim that their Gamble 
equalizers de not have side draft, and 
ask an opportunity to prove it. Their 
equalizers are sold through implement 
dealers, and they give Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers a special invitation to call at their 
implement dealer’s, and investigate for 
themselves their claims for Gamble equal- 
izers. They will also be glad to send a 
catalogue which shews the full line and 
gives their claims therefor. Either a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring it. 
you would like to know the name of your 
nearest dealer, they will be glad to give 
it to you. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Shires and Clydesdales 


40 stallions and mares 
imported and American bred 

A choice lot of young stallions of my own breed- 

ing. coming two and three, with the weight, breeding 

and quality that will please particular buyers. Horses 

priced at the barns at lowest figures. If you want a 
bargain, write or visit me. 

Osco, lilinois 


Reg, Percheron Stallion 


For Sale—Shiloh 46858 


Dark grey; foaled May 14, 1904; weight 1900 Ibs.; 
sound and right. Reason: Have used since 3-year- 


old. Price, $750. 
T. B. RANKIN, Tarkio, Mo. 


Claverburn Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Several choice Scotch bulls now for sale, including 
an extra good Sultan bred 12 months roan, of the 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type— 
sire, Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride. Come and see and you will buy. 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 


Scotch Bulls and Heifers 


We are offering a number of good Short-horn bulla 
from ten to sixteen months old, sired by the best 
bulls; are the thick, low set, blocky kind, and are 
priced for the breeder and farmer. Write for breed- 
ing andprices. WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, lil. 

















AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. MCILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred ff 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. |] 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Wiite for catalogue today. You can become 
a first ciass auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
“instructors and lecturers. 


CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the worid, 
Trenton, Mo, Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN TOBE AN IN #/5 T0#100 
AUCTIONEER AY 


PER D. 
Thoro, Scientific mati 
course. Catalog Free. 
ing Schoolof America, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


Dept. C ,Lincoin, Neb. 
AUCTIONEER | 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARY VILLE, HO. 


OliverS. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st —575,000.00. 




















































5 SHEEP. 





SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshires—the ‘‘Farmers’ Sheep.” You want breeding valne in your purchases of registered ram and 
ewes. No American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than I to recommend the good 


ones. Further. you must be satisfied. 
HOWARD CHANDLER, 


** Clover Hill Farm.,”’ 


CHARITON, IOWA 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 











Largest 
importers 
in the 
United 
States 
















Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of ear, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 

No business done on Sunday, 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


E. J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


PERCHERON 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, lowa, 
from eastern points by Peoria, 11l., and Burlington, lowa. 


LEFEBURES ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


Choice Collection on Hand at All Times & 


Another importation of 40 stallions and mares will] arrive from Belgium 
April 14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes an unusually iarge 
number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & 8t. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Car each hour from either 


town. Telephone for team to meet you. 2 
. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


drait breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Illinois 




















































































s R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 
Belgians for Sale | -}: 
A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 


reasonableprices. Call and see them, orwrite. Barn 


in town I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
Cc. Ww. “‘BABCOCK, Walford, lowa farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 


















Avondale Stud Farm 


has on hand the greatest collection of 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit their 
stables where you can see more ton 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- | 
bided. If on the market write them for }f 
catalog, prices and terms, 

Located midway between Peoria and 
tock Island, Ill., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 
Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS, 





Lafayette, Illinois 























Trumans Champion Stud 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 























GREATEST OFFERING IN STALLIONS 


60 Big Boned, Heavy Percheron, 

Belgian and ‘Boulonnais’ Statlions 

All acclimated and ready for heavy 

wade at half their value. Were 

rant eae: early lastspring. Weights 

O to 2400 each. Am importing 

500 mares and 8O stallions for early 

sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DoeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 








lowa 


leadore de Sehulle 5588 (Belgian). 





























s a a | | & 
Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Missouri 
- fine lot of 20 jacks for sale. 

Mammoth °2222ecs 


for the famous champion Missouri 


J ac ks Queen. The highest priced jack at 

Sale public auction last year was from 
this herd. Inspection invited. One barn in town. Queen city is on 
the Des Moines branch of the Wabash Ry., 9 miles south of the 
Burlington crossing at Glenwood Junction., and 29 miles north of the Sante Fe cross- 


ing at La Plata. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


TAYLOR & JONES—STALLIONS 


Stallion buyers, why do Taylor & Jones sell more horses than al- 
most any of their competitors? If you will stop to think, you wi 
certainly know their horses must be better, their. prices lower amd 
their guarantee as good as can be written, as every man wants the 
best value for his money. We can please any customer in either 
Percherons, Shires or Belgians. Our first importation for 
1912 has just arrived at our barns and they are in good condition and 
ready for sale. Many of them are high class stallions, and as there 
has been no great expense on them as yet in the way. of feed, care, 
risk, etc.. we can sell them worth the money. If you are looking for 
a high class horse, come and see us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill. 























Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Iowa, and see Crownover’s new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 





























When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Marca 29, 1912. 





ERCHERORNS 
bE GIAMNS 
SHIRES. 


flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation... Will please 
the most critical. Pricer rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
:€ teed. Letters from hundreds of 

# satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


804 33 LINCOLN, WEB, 





















The jowa State College 1s offering for sale a 
Clydesdale stallion coming three years old. This is 






mbining size, substance, quality and the 
Address 


“DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 





RE 


best bree 








If you want to buy a Pereheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
onorwrite me. For the next 60 days prices cut one- 
half. Bound tosell, Come soon, 

M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lewa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Per 




































W. A. LANG & CO. 
mporters o 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handled. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & ° 
Box 607 Greeley, Iowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Illinois 
Percherons, Belgians ana Shires 


The balance of this season buyers will get BAR. 
GAINS at our stables. Those coming early and 
meaning business will get them. 


Telephone 68. 





Sale barn in town. 


Dark Steel Grey 
Home Bred Stallion 


Registered Percheron, coming three years 
old, exact weight 1900 pounds, sired by black 
imported stallion, weight 2200 Ibs.. from dap- 
ple grey mare weighing 1970 lbs. Iowa State 
Certificate of absolute soundness, and a very 
desirable stallion, having been ra{sed in the 
rough. Cheap for cash. 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, lowa 











German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 
We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. We also offer home bred stallions two and three 


years old. Imported and home bred mares. for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these herses. They will 
please you. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


PERCHERONS 


Brilliant D. 45336, show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 Ib. black, yo the herd. Stal- 
lions with stze and bone, from 1 t 4 years; also 
mares bred to Brilliant D. and afew good mares and 
fillies sired by him. AM blacks and greys, and 
sound. Address 

eiiees zeae. 
Cedar Co ¢t Branch, lowa 

Farm and ages mnile om Of Downey, on main 
line C.. R. 1. & F 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 











THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank ia 


Osceola. 
Oscesia, lowa 


Stallions for Sale 


One grey stallion recorded in P. 8. of A.; foaled 
May 9, 1909. One black stallion recorded in F. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
—: never been ee Good style and action. 
Pp. ring quality. Write for tn- 
formation. Addre 


CLARENCE WILSON, Mackinaw, Ill, 


PERCHERONS FOR SALE 


at the home of the prize winning Glorieux—two 
Percheren stallions coming 2 years old—¢ 
ones, with plenty of abe, bone and quality, both 
greys. Megistered in P. 8S. of America. 
These colts are both of my own raising and will be 
sold worth the money. me on or address 
pT A. MOORE, 8.4, Canten, Illinois 
is 30 miles west of Peoria, on the T. P..& W., and C. B. & Q. Rye. 


a Sa and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 




















BELGIANS 


T have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses | ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true typeof the 
80 popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned ones »8 which are always so rare to find. Not 
unt id one in the whole bunch. Also some 
n bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 
- ters’ salarygand commission. 

-M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


Reg. Clydesdale Stallion 


FOR SALE 


tive years old. Weighed 1900 lbs. as a three- 

r-old. A plum good one. Will take cash or reg- 
istered Short-horns. We mean business. Can ship 
C.& N. W. Railroad. 


A.C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa 
McLAY BROS., -JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Clydesdale Headquarters 


Only the best of the breed. Can saveyou 
os ney on this kind. Unequaled prize record. Write us. 


PERCHERONS 


Iniported and American bred stallions and mares 
for sale, with size, bone and quality. Come or write. 


©. 8. DANNEN & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa, R. 4 
PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND 


Stallions and 
ye mares; ee "ements a 


WES & IVES & BELLMIN, Bare Oak Stock Farm, Delavan, Wis. 


r 




















Black Percheron Stallion for Sale 


Weighs close to 1900 Ibs. Sound and right, with clean 
heavy bone, reliable and sure. Will be priced right, 
as I have to change on account of having so many of 
his fillies. Is registered and priced right. Write 

T. V. Argenbright, Blandinsvitie, 111. 


JACKS AND SADDLE STALLIONS 
100 registered Kentucky Mammoth jacks and saddle 
stallions. A big lot of jennets, saddle mares and 
geldings. A few good walking horses, pacing and 
trotting stallions. Also big black pigs, Tamworth 
and Hampshire swine. Cook pays the freight on 
jacks. J. F, COOK & Co., Lexington, Ky. 


BELGIAN, PERCH- & t i a — 
ERON AND SHIRE allions 
Am selling imported horses, $800 to $1,000. 
Home-bred, $300 to $650. 


FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTON, IOWA 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
foal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including one 
Dan Patch filly of exceptional size and quality. 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, Iowa. 


The Best Imported Percheron Ton Stallions 


#1000 each. Imported mares in foal, $450 to $550. 
Home-bred registered stallions and mares, $200 to 
$450. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 


. The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ‘“Hiandy’’ 
———— blanks for 100 mares; fully 

indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
poblished for ee Printed on tough lines: 
| paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c eacli, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 

Des Moines, lows. 
































Jacks and 


me Twenty fy three ne and four-year-old jacks, fifteen your 
mares, 

sn Tamworth bo hogs. All ‘stock registered or subject 

€CLo 


VERDALE FARMS, Lexington, My. 





Registered, 
weight. Will sell worth money. 
ven REA Casreliten, Carrell Co-, Ms. 





want or come and see us. 
RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, 


Biggest Jack Offering mace 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must c' 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for Sale 


I have 'a number of very large ones forsale at a low 
price. Lraise them to sell and can save the buyer 
money if in the market fora -— OT ee grown 
jack or jen. Call and see them. rite 
BERT FRY, Box 147, Plainfield, lewa 


SHORT-HORNS. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


mt have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. All but two are out of im- 
ported cows or daughters of impo! cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 


to go to good herds. 
Rock Valley, lowa 














WALPOLE BROS., 


Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them ext 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Callor write. Farm located between Bax- 
ter and Newton. 
H. D. PARSONS, 





Baxter, lowa 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
#re sure you will want them. If ianste to come, 
write. We guarantee them to @s represented. 
Don’t delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branoh, lowa 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers forsale. Address 
J. A&A. KILDER, 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch balis sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the brecd, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 
ae. H. GEORGE, MonticeHo, fowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly rede. 
Five Scotch, one two-year They are _— in high 
flesh but in shape to do you good. ddres: 

F.M. F. CEBWINSKE, Rockford, Iowa 
Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Elm Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow’” 
2@ bulls from 10 to 22 mos. old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families, Sired by Lodestene’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


The extra good Scotch yearling. Orange Prince, red, 
sired by Blythe Scott, out of Orange Queen by Crim- 
son Chief; also several good thick Scotch topped 
yearlings. Call or write. C, H. JACKSON, Avoca, 
Iowa. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


Red, white and rean—ready for service; of 
fashionab'e breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907,.a 2500 1b. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull I can satisfy you in buil and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Biandinsvilie, Ll. 








Osage, lowa 




















PRITCHARD & SON, Walnut, lowa, 

« breeders of high class Short-horns, now offer for 
sale cheap 1 extra good Cruickshank Broadhooks 
yearling bull sired by Favorite 286046 and out of Imp. 
Searlet Bangle, also 1 Choice Goods bull sired by 
Gondomar and out Queen’s Goods by Imp. Choice 
Goods, and ether good enes. Farm near Avoca. 


Milking Short-horns 
Yearling bulls from dims with milk records, Guar- 
anteed breeders, tuberculin tested, pedigrees fur- 
nished. Come and see them. 
aw Mbert Lea, Minnesota 





HERD, 
Farms one and two miles from city. 


YEARLING Short-horn bulls for sale at 
Brookside Stock Farm. Al) recorded. Call or 
write to JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, lowa, 








HEREFORDS. 


Grove Herefords 


Several good young bafis for sale. 
breeding 








dams of merit and fancy ! ype 
Farm adjoins tewn. Cail or write. 
ELLES BAILY, iowa 
Herefords For Sale 
Severai good yearling bulls, sired by 

8. Also cows and Leng) ba Cattle strong 
in Anxiety blood. Farm near Thompson cross- 
= Oo. NERVIG, ” “ Siater, lows 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 














THE HOME OF 
IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
@ son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Island and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purpie and good enough 
to head any herd. 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





GUERNSEYWS. 





¥ | T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now i 


three by Raymond of the 
Preel, I, 11, Vt. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 
Siewte: 
head of high grade, fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
e next month. These are idea! butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 
5 registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
ai out of imported sires and advanced registry 
ame. 








5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 
Will be pleased to furnish  artioaiere on appit- 


cation, 
JAMES DORSEY 


ept. W.F.) 


Kane County, Gilberts, Illinois 


HOLSTEISS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 

















* Ist prize at 1910 Iowa State Fair. His great grandsire 


was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Coiantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ihs. in 7 days. 
A few choice young bulls; some ready for service; 
"4 Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Gedar Falls, lowa 
Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The nrost fitable dairy breed, creat- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Hlustrated cw Bocklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Reaicn Vt. 


Gedarside Stock Farm 


has another great calf to offer the farmers of Iowa. 
I now offer the five months old bull calf from Jewel 
Abbekirk Gerben, known as the “automobile cow,’’ 
because she gave from her milk and prodact in six 
years enough to buy an $1800 car. She gave 18,000 Ibs. 
of milk at 13 years of age and 16,000 at 16 years, and 
traveled more miles on the dairy train than any other 
cow in the world. This calf will be worth thousands 
of dollars to any one wanting a milking herd, and can 
be bought very reasonable. Write for description 
and price. C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa. 


| offer for sale four young cows 
with official butter records. 
Thirty-five (35) bull calves 


from one (1) to five (5) months old out of officially 
tested cows. The choicest of registered Holsteins 
for sale in the Mississippi valley. Allregistered. All 
guaranteed free from tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. All guaranteed breeders, Sound and right 


ia way, Visit or the 
SS 
mR. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, ta. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAR 


\ves—several from dams with official rec- 
= 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for qusilcy. Write 
McKAY BEROS., Buckingham, lowa 





























Raise them without milk 
Bookict free. 
43. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, fl. 
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Compare with Any Automobile for 


Simplicity, Quietness, Beauty, A 














f, 





; or Roadster, two-p 





The price for either of three models—Touring, five-passenger; Torpedo, f four-p 
$1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Disco Self-Starter, Duienenteiie 
rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things usually listed as extras are 
included. Write for illustration showing how the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


The New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is distinctive in so many easily understood 
features that you will have no difficulty in appreciating its superiority over other cars at 


even $1000 above its price. 


Below is given some of the features in which you can easily see this greater tdi. 

In addition to these advantages there is still another important convincing reason for 
your choosing the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 

It is because it is Howard E. Coffin’s greatest automobile. ‘ 


The New Self-Startng HUDSON “33” 


Simplicity 





Clean design is now the aim of all automobile builders. 

It is the one item which reduces manufacturing cost. 
It reduces maintenance cost and it adds to the length of 
the car's service. 


Every year some advancement is made in that direc- 
tion. Every engineer is doing his utmost to reduce the 
number of parts of his car. 


But none have succeeded so well in this respect as has 


Howard E. Coffin in the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 


It is his sixth great car. Each new model has shown 
how he has been able to eliminate parts. The HUDSON 
“33,” his latest car, has approximately 1,000 fewer parts 
than are used on the average automobile. a 


You need not be told the advantage this means to you. 
Just note by reference to illustrations in catalogs, or 


better still, by a personal examination of all cars you think 
well of, which automobile is simplest. 


Quietness 


You need not be an experienced automobilist to 
detect which car is quieter. 


The development of practically all machinery has 
been marked by its quietness. 


Recall for an instant the cars of two or three years 
ago. How they did chug and-grind and make a noise 
that sounded their approach a block away. 


Hardly any car is that bad today, but most of them 
are so noisy they are still annoying to their passengers, 
when compared with the almost silent Self-Starting 
HUDSON .“33.” 


Accept the first opportunity to compare the HUD- 
SON “33” with any other car regardless of its cost 
When the motor is running idle, its operation can 
scarcely be heard even though you stand by its side. 
Passengers in the front seat while the car is spinning along 
at 35 to 40 miles an hour, can scarcely hear the motor. 
Such quietness also adds to your motoring pleasure. 


Quietness is the result of perfect design and partic- 
ular workmanship. 


ee 


Much of the satisfaction one gets from an automobile is 
in the realization of its superior beauty. 

As you compare the long, graceful, straight lines of 
either model of the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” with 
any other car, you come to an understanding of why it is 
called “the handsomest car of the year.” 

“Beauty is more than half the thing” has long been said 
of automobiles. But only a few engineers combine with 
their mechanical -ability a knack for producing a car of 
pleasing appearance. 

Howard E. Coffin has that rare ability. You will appre- 
ciate this if you will look at the cars he designed three an 
four years ago. There are hundreds of those models in 
use today. Yet they do not look so much out-of-date as 
do many other cars produced at that time. 

There is a financial advantage in buying a car that has 
these qualities. 


It means a better price for it if you ever wish to sell. 
It is said that 80% of the automobiles are bought on 
account of loo 


Don’t lose sight of this feature in buying an automobile. 


There are many features about the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” in which the novice can recognize its greater value. 
There are details in all cars, the value of which no one can determine, except by actual test. 


Engineers design the best that they can. 


But as in all other things, some men possess an ability miclanioh to others. 


Let the superior features you can recognize make their proper impression upon you, but in those things which you do not fully understand 
let your choice be those recognized by the foremost engineer. 


If you do that you will not make a mistake. 


“‘See the Triangle on the Radiator”’ 


Your choice will be a New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 
Write for name and address of your nearest dealer and a guide “How to Choose a Motor Car.” 


It will help you in your selection of any car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7274 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


118 


More than three-fourths of the New Self-Starting HUDSON ‘‘33’’s that we can build this year have already 


been sold to individual buyers. 
Last year we 


were oversold by more than 2 
Thousands who will want the HUDSON ‘‘33”’ 


000 ‘ete & 


this year must be disappointed. 


We cannot supply all. 
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